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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

THE 

LIFE OP NICIAS. 

Wb have pitehed upon Crassos as a proper penon to be put 
m parallel with Nicias; and the misfortuneB which befel Uie 
one in Parihia, Mth those which overtook the other in Sicily. 
But we have an apology to make to the reader on another ac- 
count^ As we are now undertaking a history, where Thucy- 
dides, in the pathetic, has even outitone himself, and, in energy 
and varie^ of composition, is perfectly inimitable, we hope 
no oneifill saspeet we hare the ambition of IlinaBa^ who flat- 
tered himself he could exceed the power of Thucydides, and 
make Philistos* pass for an inel^ant and ordinary writer. 
Under the influence of that deception, TimflBUS plunges into 
the^ midst of the battles both at sea and land, and speeches in 
which those historians shine the most However he soon 
appears, 

Kot fikea footman by tbe Lydian oar. 



as Pindar expresses it, but a shallow poerila writer,! or^ to 
use tbe woros of the poet Diphilus,-^ 



A heavy anhna} 



Cas'd in aftoOian laid. 
Sometimes he ialls into the dreams of Xenarchus;^ m where 

• PhOotus was BO able a writor, tiiat Ciceio cafla Um Ifae younger Tlnioy- 
didea. 

fTimKiia might have hiavan^l andifbehoped toexed TlMicy£dei^|ie 
certainly had: yet Cicero and Diodoiras apeak of hhn aa a very able hiat9> 
rial). Longinos reconcilea the cenaixre and the ptaiae. He aay%K>metime8 
you find him in the grand and aubUmei btit, bhnd to hia owto4eleota9 he ia 
much inclined to eenaore others and ia ao fond of thinking out of the cam- 
mon load, that he often ainka into the utn^N puerility. 

tXenarehoa the Perifiatetic waa maater to Btnboi and Xenarehoa th« 
comic poet waa author of aeveeal piecea of hamourk bat we know no hiato* 
rimn of tiuit name. 

1* 
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he says, — ^^He could not but consider it as. a bad omen for the 
Athenians, that they had a eeneral with a name deriyed from 
victory,* who disapproved me expedition,*' As also, — ^* That 
by the mutilation of the Hermaa, tne gods presisnified that they 
snould suffer most in the Syracusan wac from Hermocrates the 
son of Hermon/'t And again,—" It is probable that Hercu- 
les assisted the Syracusans, because Proserpine delivered up 
Cerberus to him; and that he was offended at the Athenians for 
supporjpng the ^gest^ans, who were descended from the Tro- 
jans, has mortal enemies, whose city he had sacked in reyenee 
tor the injuries he had received from Loamedon.'* He made 
these fine observations with the same discernment which put 
him upon finding fault with the language of PhiUstus, and cen- 
suring the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 

For my part, 1 can not but think, all emulation and jea- 
lousy about expression betrays a littleness of mind, and is the 
characteristic of a sophist; and when th^t spirit of contest at- 
tempts things inimitable, it is perfectly absurd. Since, there- 
fore^ it is impossible to pass over in silence those actions of 
Nicias whicn Thucydides and Philistus have recorded, espe- 
cially such as indicate his manners and disposition, which oiten 
lay concealed under the weight of his misfortunes, we shall 
ffive an abstrl«t from them of what appears most necessary, 
lest we should be accused of negligence or indolence. As for 
other matters not generally known, which are found scattered 
in historians, or in ancient inscriptions and decrees, we shall 
collect them with care; not to gratify an useless curiosity, but 
by drawing from them the true Tines of this generaFs character, 
to serve the purposes of real instruction. 

The first thing I shall mention relating to him, is the obser- 
vation of Aristotle, — That three of the most worthy men in 
Athensj, who had a paternal regard and friendship for the peo- 
ple, were Nicias the son of Niceratus. Thucydides the son of 
Milesias, and Theramenes the son ot Agnoiv The last, in- 
deed, was not so remarkable in this respect as the other two; 
for he had been reproached with his birth, as a stranger come 
from the isle of Ceos; and, from his want of firmness, or 
rather versatility, in matters of government, he was called the 

^ Thucydides was the oldest of the three: and when Pericles 
acted a flattering part to the people, he often opposed him in 
behalf of the nobility. Though Nicias was mucn the younger 

. • That is, Nicias. Nice ngnil^ mdory^ 

t Longinus quotes this passage as sn example of the fiigid style, and of 
those puerilities he had condemned in IHmaeus. 

t The ibrm of the buskin was such, that it might be wdrn indiffeKntly 
on cither legf. 
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mftBy he gained some reputation while Pericles lived. Insomuch 
that he was several times his colleague in the war, and often 
commanded alone. But when Pericles died, he was soon ad-r 
vanced to the head of the administration, particularly by the 
influence of the rich and ^eat, who hopea he would prove a 
barrier against the daring insolence of tileon. He had, how* 
ever, the ^od wishes of the people, and they contributed ^eir 
share to his advancement 

It is true, Cleon had considerable interest, which he gained 
by making his court to the old men, and by his frequent dona- 
tions to the poor citizens; yet even many of those whom he 
studied to oblige, seeing his avarice and efirontery, came over 
to Nicias. For the gravity of Nicias had nothing austere or 
morose in it, but was mixea with a reverence, for the people, in 
which fear seemed to be prevalent, and consequently was very 
agreeable to them. Indeed, he was naturally Jtimid and cola- 
hearted; but this defect was concealed by the long course of 
success with which fortune favoured his expeditions. Ahd his 
timidity in the assanblies of the people, and dread of persons 
who made a trade of impeachments, was a popular thmg. It 
contributed not a little to gain him the regards of the multitude, 
who are afraid of those that despise them, and love to promote 
those that fear'them; because, in general, the greatest honour 
they can hope to obtain, is not to be despised by the ereat 

As Pericles kept the reins of ffovemment in his ^ands, by 
means of real virtue« and by th^ force of his eloquence, he had 
no need to hold out lalse colours, or to use any artifice with the 
people. Nicias was deficient in those great endowments, but 
nad superior riches; and he applied them to the purposes of 
popularity. On th& other hand, he could not, like Clebn, divert 
and draw the people by an easy manner, and the sallies of 
buffoonery; and, therefore, he amused them with the chorusses 
of tragedy, with eymnasUc exercises, and such like exhibitions, 
which far exceeded, in point of magnificence and elegance^ all 
that went before him, and those ot his own times too. Two 
of his offerings to the gods are to be seen at this day; the one, 
a statue of Psdlas dedicated in the citadel, which has lost part 
of its gilding; the ether, a small chapel in the temple of Bac- 
chus, under the tripods^ which are commonly ofiered up by 
those' who gain the prize m tragedy. Indeed, Nicias was already 
victorious in those exhibitions. It is said, that in a ohorus of 
that Und^ one of his slaves appeared in the character of Bac- 
chus. Tne slave was* of an uncommon size and beauty, but 
had not yet arrived at maturity; and the people were so cnarm- 
ed with nim, tiiat they gave him long plaudits. At last, Nicias 
rose up and said, — ^^ H^ should think it an act of impiety to 
retain a person in servitude, who seemed by the public voice to 
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be consecrated to a god;'' and he enfranchised him upon tiie 
spot 

His regulations with respect to Delos are still 8]>oken of, as 
worthy of the deity who presides there. Before his time, the 
choirs which the city sent to sinf; the praises of Apollo,* land- 
ed in a disorderly manner, because the inhabitants of the island 
used to run up to the ship, and press them to sing before they 
were disembarked; so that they were foreed to strike up, as 
they were puttinjg on thedr robes and garlands. But when 
Nicias had the conduct of this ceremony, known by the name 
of Thcoria, he landed first in the isle of Khenia with the choir, 
the yi(5tims, and all the other necessary preparations. He had 
taken care to have a bridge constructed belore he left Athens, 
which would reach from that isle to Delos, and which was 
magnificently gilded, and adorned with garlands, rich stuflb, 
ana tapestry. In the night he threw his bridge over the chan- 
nel, wnich was not large*, and at break of day he marched over 
it at the head of the procession, with his choir richly habited^ 
and singing hymns to the sod. After the sacrifices, tne eames^ 
and banquets were over, ne consecrated a palm tree of brass 
to Apollo, and likewise a field which he had purchased for ten 
thousand drachmas. The Delians were to lay out the income 
in sacrifices and feasting, and at the same time to pray for 
Apollo's blessinff upon the founder. This is inscribed on a 
pillar, which he left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. 
As for the palm tree, it was broken by the winds, and the frag- 
ment falling upon a great statue,t which the people of Naxoa 
had set up, demolished it 

It is. obvious, that most of these things were done for osten- 
tation, and with a view to popularity. NeViertheless^ we may 
collect from the rest of his life and conduct, that religion had 
the principal share in these dedications, and that popularity 
was put a secondary motive^ for he certainly was remarkable 
for his fear of the eods, and^ as Thucydides observes, he was 
pious to a degree of superstition. :( It is related, in the Dialogues 
of Pasiphon, ihkt he sacrificed every da^, ^nd that he had a 
diviner in his house, who, in appearance, inquired the success 
of the public a£fairs, but, in reality^ was mucn oftener consult- 
ed about his own; particularly as to the success of his silver 
mines in the boroUgh of Laurium; which in general afibrded a 
large revenue, but were not worked without danger. He main- 

• There was m lelect band of munc amnuaUy sent by the principal cities 
of Greece. The procession was called Theoria, and it was looked upon as 
an honourable commission to have the management of it, 

t A statue which the Kaxeans had dedicated to Apolto. The pedestal has 
been discovered by some modern travellers. 

I Tliucyd. 1. vii. 
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tained -there a multitude of slayes; aftd the greatest part of his 
fortune consisted in silver. So that he had many retainers, who 
asked favours, and were not sent away empty. For he save 
not only to tiliQse who deserved his hounty, hut to sueh as 
might be able to do him harm; and bad men found resources 
in his fears, as well as good men in his liberality. The comic 
poets bear witness to what I have advanced, Teleclides in- 
troduces a trading informer speaking thus:^-^^ Gharicles would 
not ^ve one mma, to prevent my declaring that he was the 
first fruits of his mother's amours; but Nicias, the son of Ni- 
ceratus, jgave me four. Why he did it I shall not say, though 
I know it perfectly welL For Nicias is my friend, a very wise 
miin besidles, in my opinion.'' JBupolis, m his Mdrcta^ hrings 
another informer upon the stage, wno meets with some poor 
ignorant man, and thus addresses him: — 

'< Mmntr, How lasng is it 'tince vou saw Nknu } 

** Poor man. I never saw him before this moment, when he stood in Ihe 
market-place. 

'< Mfirmer, Take nolice, my friends, the man Confesses he has seen 
Wcias. And for what purpose could he see him* but to s^ him his vote ^ 
Nicias, therefore, is plainly taken in the fapt 

•' JPoet, Ah, fools! do you think you can ever persuade the world, that 
so g^ood a man as Nidas was taken in mal-pmctices? 

Cleon,in Aristdphanes,say8,in amcnacingtone:— *< I will out- 
bawl the orators^ and make Nicias tremble."* And Phryni- 
chus glances at his excessive timidity, when, speaking of ano- 
ther person,'he says, — ^ I know hijtn to be an honest man, and 
a good citizen, one who does not walk ihe streets with a down- 
cast look, likje Nicias.** 

With this fear of informers upon him, he would not stop or 
discourse with any of the citizens, or come into any of those 
parties which make the time to pass so agreeably. When he 
was archon, he used to stay in court till night, being always 
the first that came, and the last that went away. When he 
had no public business tkpon his hands,>he shut himself up at 
home^ and was extremely difficult of access. And if any per- 
sons came to the gate, his friends went and begged them to 
excuse Nicias-, because he had some affairs under consideration ^ 
which were of great imiportance to the state. 
- The person Ivho assisted him most in acting this farce, and 
gaining him the reputation of a man for ever intent upon busi- 
ness, was One Hiero, who was brought up in his house, had a 
liberal education, and a taste of music given him there. He 
passed himself for the son of Dionysius, sumamed Chalcus, 

* This is in the Equites of Aristophanes, ver. 357. It is not Cleon, but 
Afforacritus who speaks. 

Vol. III. B 
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some of whote ^oema are stiU extant^ and who, having con- 
ducted a colony into Italy, founded the city of Thurii. This 
Hiero transacted all the private business of Niciaswith the 
diviners; and whenever he came among the people, he used 
to tell theni, — ^ What a laborious and miserable lue iNicias led 
for their sakes. He can not go to the bath," said he, ^' or the 
table, but some afiEur of state solicits his attention; and he ne- 
glects his own concerns to t^e care of the ptiblic He can 
scarce find time for repose, till the other citizens have had 
their first sleep. Amiast these cares and labours^ his health 
declines daily, and his temper is so broken, that his friends 
no longer approach him with pleasure; but he loses them too, 
after having spent his fortune in your servipe. Meanwhile,, 
other statesmen nin friends, and ^ow rich in their employ- 
ments, and are deck and merry in the steerage of govern 
ment" 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much care, that he 
might have justly applied to himself that expression of Aga- 
memnon^-^— 

In Tun Ibe glare of pomp prochuziu me master. 
Vm senrant of the pe9ple. — ^ 

Nicias perceived that the commons availed themselves of the 
services of those who were distinguished for their eloquence 
or capacity; but that they were always jealous, and on their 
guard^ against their great abilities, ana that they endeavoured 
to humble them, and to obstruct their progress in glory. This 
appeared in the condemnation of Pericles, the banishment of 
Damon, the suspicions they entertained of Antipho the Rham- 
nusian, but above all, in the despair of Paches, who had taken 
Lesbos, and who, being called to jgive an account of his con- 
duct, drew his sword and killed himself in open court 

Warned by these examples, he ehdeavoured to avoid such 
expeditions as he thought long and difficult; and when he did 
take the command, he made it his business to proceed upon a 
sure plan. For this reason, he was generally successful; yet 
he ascribed his success to fortune, and took refuge under the 
wings of the divinity; contenting himself with a. smaller por- 
tion of honour, lest envy should rob him of the whole. 

The ev^nt showed the prudence of his conduct For, 
though the Athenians received manv great blows in those 
times, none of them could be imputea to Nicias. When they 
were defeated by tlie Chalcideanis in Thrace, Calliades* and 
Xenophon had the command; Demosthenes was seneral when 
they miscarried in iEtolia; and when they lost a uousand men 

* Perhaps we should read Callias. See Menag. on Diog. Laert ii. 45. 
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ftt Deliuni,* Ifaey were under the conduet of Hippocrates. 'As 
for the plaeae, it was commonly thought to be occasioned, by 
Pericles; wno, to draw the burgners out of the way of the War, 
shut them up in the city, where they contracted the sickness 
by the chanse of situation and diet 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias. On the 
contrary, he took C3rthera, an island well situated for annoy- 
ing Laconia, and at that time inhabited by Lacedaemonians. 
He recovered many places in Thrace, which .had revolted from 
the Athenians. He shut up the Me^arensians within their 
walls, and reduced the island of Minoa. From thence he 
made an excursion soon after, and got possession of the port 
of Nisaea. He likewise made a descent upon the territories 
of Corinth, beat the troops of that state in a pitched battle, and 
killed great numbers of them: Lycophron, their general, was 
amone the slain. 

He nappened to leave there th& bodies of two of his men, 
who were missed in carrying ojQT the dead. But as soon as he 
knew it, he stopped his course, and sent a herald to the enemy, 
to ask leave to take away those bodies. This he did, thoum 
there was a law and custom subsisting, by which those who 
desire a treaty for carrying off'the dead, give up the victory, 
and are not at liberty to erect a trophy. And indeed, those 
who are so far masters of the field, that the enemy can not bury 
their dead, without permission, appear to the conquerors^ be- 
cause no man would ask that as a favour, which he could com- 
mand. Nicias. however, chose rather to lose his laurels, than 
to leave two of his countrymei^ unburied.t 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and defeated the 
Lacedaemonians, who attempted to oppose him, he took the 
fortress of Thyraea,t then held by the iBginetae, made the gar- 
rison prisoners, and carried them to Athens. Demosthenes 
having fortified Pylos,§ the Peloponnesians besieged it both 

* I>efiii|n» in Boeotia. Delos, the common reading*, is imdoabtedlf wronp. 
The Athenians had no such loss there. But their defeat at Defium is re- 
lated at large by Thucydidcs, IW. 

t The buiyinff of the dead was a duty of neat importance in the heathen 
world. The fiible of the ghost of an unbuned person not being allowed to 
pass the styx, is weU known. About eight years after the death of Nicias, 
the Athenians put six of their generals to death, for not interring those sol- 
dieis that were slain in the battle of Arginusar. 

i Thyraea was a fort situated between Laconia and the territory of the 
Argives. It belonged, of right, to the Lacedaemonians^ "but they gave h to 
the JEginetse, who had been expelled their countiy. 

§ The Peloponnesians, and their allies, had entered Attica, under the 
conduct of Agis, the son of Archidamus, and ravaged the country. De- 
mosthenesy th^ Athenian general, made a diversion, by seizing and fonify- 
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by «ea and land. A.battle ensued, in which they were wont- 
ed, and about four bunded Spartans threw themselves into the 
isle of Sphacteria. The taking of them seemed, and indeed 
was, an important object to the Athenians. But tixe si^e was 
difficult, because th^re was no water to be had upon the spot, 
and it was troublesome and enensiye to set convoys thither; 
in swnmer they were oblij^ed to take a lonf circuit, ahd in 
winter it was absolutely impracticable. They were much 
perplexed about the afiiun and repented their refusing the 
terms of peace, |irhich the Lacedaenranians had offered bylheir 
ambassadors. . 

It was through Cleon that the embas^ did not take effect; 
he opposed the peace, because Nicias was for it Cleoh wiys 
his mortal enemy; and seeinjg him countenance the LacedsD* 
monians, persuadfed the peopK to reject their propositions by a 
formal decree. But when they found that the siege was drawa 
out to a great length, and that there was almost a funine in 
their camp, they expressed their resentment against Cleon. 
Cleon, for lus part, laid the blame upon Nicias; alleging, that 
if the enemy escaped, it must be throueh his slow and timid 
operations:—^* Had I been thegeneral," said he, " they could 
not have held out so long/f The Athenians readily answered. 
— ^'^ Why do you not go now andnst those Spartans?" And 
Nicias rose up and declared, — ^He would freely give up to 
him* the command in the affair of Pylos; bade him take what 
forces he pleased; and, instead of showing his courage in 
words, where there was no danger, go and perform some ae* 
tions worthy the attention of his counti^." 

Cleen, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, declined it 
at first But when he found .the Athenians insisted upon it, 
and that Nicias took his advantage to raise a clamour against 
him, his pride was hurt, and he was incensed to such a degree, 
that he not only undertook the expedition, l^ut declared,— ->^ He 
would, in twenty days, either put the enemy to the sword, or 
bring them alive to .Athens." 

The people laughed at this declaration,^ instead of giving it 
any credit Indeed, they had long been accustomed to divert 
themselves with the salUes of his vanity. ' One day, for in- 
stance, when a general assembly was to oe held, they had sat 
waiting for him a long time. At last he came^ when their 
patience was almost spent, with a garland on his head, and 
desired them to adjourn until the day following, — ^* For, to 

ing Pylos. This broug'ht Agis back to the defence of hit own coontiy.— 
Thucvd. 1. iv. 

* The wiser sort hoped either to have the pleasure of seemr the Lacedar- 
monians brought prisoners to Athens, or else of getting rid m the impgrtu- 
nate pretensions of Cleon. . • 
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4ay/' sAyn he, ^ I am not at leisure; I have stra&ffers to enter- 
tain, and I have sacrificed to the gods." The Attienians only 
laughed; and immediately ro^e up and dismissed the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune in this 
commission, that he acquitted himself better than any one since 
Demosthenes. He returned iirithin the tune he had fixed, after 
he had made aH tiie Spartans, who did not fall in battle, deliver 
up their arms, aiul brouriit ttiem prisoners to Athens. 

This reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. It was con- 
sidered as something worse man throwing away'.his shield, 
flieanly to quit his commaxid, and to give his enemy an oppor- 
tdhity of distinflcuishinff himself by his. abdication. Hence, 
Aristophanes ridicoles nim in his come<fy called 7%e Birda,-^ 
** By heaven this is no time for us to slumber^ or to imitate the 
lasy operatioM^ of Nicias.'' And in his pieoe entitled 7%e 
&tsiammanj he introduces two Athenians discoursing thus: — 

«« IM JHhmAm, I had n&er fkay at home, and tUl the giraimd. 

'^^Jtkmim^, Andirhohindenthee? 

** Ui JUkemmu Toalunder me. And jret I am willing to pay a thousand 
diachmas to be czciuedtaldng tbe commisoon. 

*« 3if dAeAaittffi. Letvs see. Tour thouaaad dradmas, with those of Ni- 
ciaa, will make two thousand. We win excuse you." 

Nieiasy in this afiEur, was not only unjust to himself, but to 
the dtate. .He sufiered Cleon by tJUA means to eain such an 
aacendant, as led him to a de^e <tf pride and enrontery that 
was insupportable. Many evils were thus brou^t upon the 
eommonwealth, of which Nieias himself had his full share. 
We can not but. consider it as one great corruption^ that Cleon 
now banished all decorum Cram the general assembly^ It was 
he who in his speeches first broke out into violent exclama- 
tiona, threw bact his irobes, smote upon his thi^, and ran from 
one. end of the rotirum to the other. This ^spon- introduced 
such a licentiousness and disregard to decency among those 
who directed the afiairs of stat^ that it threw the whole go- 
vernment into confusion. 

At this time there sprung up another orator at Athens. 
This was Alcibiades. He did not ^ve so totally corrupt as 
Cleon. As it is said of the land of JBgjrpt, that, on account of 
its extreme fertility^ — 

There, plen^ sows the fields with herbs salubrious. 
But teatten' many a banefol weed between; 

so in. Alcibiades there were very difierent qualities, but all in 
coEtremes, and these extremes opened a door to many innova- 
tions. So that when Nicias got clear of Cleon, he had no time 
to establish any lasting tranquillity in Athens; but as soon as 
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he liad got things into a safe track, the ambition of Alcibiades 
came upon him Uke a torrent, and bore him back into the storms 
of war. 

It happened flius: — ^The persons who most opposed the peace 
of Greece were Cleon and Brasidas. War helped to hide the 
vices of the former, and to show the good qualities of the lat- 
ter. Cleon, found opportunity for acts of injustice and op- 
pressidh, and Brasiaas for great* and glorious actions. But 
after they both fell in the battle near Amphipolis, Nicias ap- 
plied to the* Lacedaemonians on one hand,' who had been for 
some time desirous of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, 
now no. longer so warm in the pursuits of war. In fact, bofti 
parties were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their wea* 

Sons drop out of their hands. Nioias, therefore, used his en- 
eayours to reconcile them, and indeed to deliver all the 
Greeks from the calamities they had suffered, to bring them 
to taste the sweets of repose^ and to re-establish a lone and 
lasting reign of happiness. He immediately found Hie ricn, the 
a^d, and all that were employed in the culture of the ground, 
disposed to peace; and by addre$sing himself to the rest^ ana 
expostulating with them respectively, he soon abated their ar* 
dour for war.- 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of an accom- 
modation, and to exhort them to propose such measures as 
might effect it They readily confidea in him, because they 
knew the goodness of his hearty of which there was a late in« 
stance in his humane treatment of their counbymen who were 
taken prisoners at Pylos, and who found their chains greatly 
lightened by his good offices. 

xhey had already agreed to a suspension of arms for one 
year; auring which time they often met, and enjoyed again 
the pleasures of ease and security; the company of strangers 
as well as neares friends^ and expressed their mutual wi9hes 
for the continuance of a life undisturbed by the horrors of war. 
It was with great delist they heard the cnorusin such strains 
as tljb:^ 

Arachne freely now hat leave 

Her webs acoand my spear to weave. 

They recollected with pleasure the saying, " That in time of 
peace men are awaked not by the sound of the trumpet, but the 
crowing of the cock." They execrated those who said, it was 
decreed by fate that the war should last three times nine years;* 

• "I remember/' says Thucrdides, "That throughout the whole war, 
many maintained it wus to last three tifnes nine yean. And if we reckon 
the first ten yean of the lirar, the mice vet^ ^ort and ill observed that fol- 
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and this free intercourse leading them to canvass every point, 
they at last signed the peace.* 

It was now the general opinion that they wer6 at the end of 
all their troubles. Nothing was talked of but Nicias. He, 
they said, was a man beloved of the gods, who, in recompense 
of his pielT^ had thought proper that tne greatest and most 
desirable ot all blessings should bear his name. It is certain, 
they ascribed the peace to Nicias, as they did the war to Peri- 
cles. And, indeed, th^ one did plunge them upon slight pre- 
tences into numberless calamities, and the otner persuaded 
them to bury the greatest of injuries in oblivion, and to unite 
aj^n as friends. It is, therefore, called the iVtctont peace to 
this very day. 

It w^ agreed in the articles, that both parties should restore 
the towns and the pHsoners they had taken; and it was to be 
determined by lot which of them should do it first: but, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus, Nicias secured the lot by dint of mo- 
ney, so that .the Lacedaemonians were forced to lead Ihe way. 
As the Corinthians and Boeotians were displeased at these pro- 
ceedings, and endeavoured, by sowing jealousy between the 
contracting powers, to renew the war, Nicias persuaded the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians to confirm the peace, and to 
support each other by a league offensive and defensive. This 
he expected would intimidate those who were inclined to fly 
off 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made it his 
business privately to oppose the peace. For he was naturally 
dismclined to inaction, and was moreover offended at the Lace- 
daemonians, on account of their attachment to Nicias, and their 
neglect and disregard of him. But when he found this private 
opposition ineffectual, he took another method. In a little time 
he saw the Athenians did not look upon the Lacedaemonians 
with so obliging an eye asbefoine^ because they thought them- 
selves injured by the alliance which their new friends had en- 
tered into with uie Boeotians, and because they had not deliver- 
ed up Panactus and Amphipolis in the condition they found 
them. He therefore dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured 
to inflame the people's resentment JBesides, he persuaded, 
and at last prevailed upon the republic of Argos^ to send an 
embassy, for the purpose of negociating a treaty with the Athe- 



lowed it» ^e treaties ill executed, and the war that was renewed thereupon, . 
we ahlOl find the oracle fiiUy justified by the ev^nt'*-^Thucyd. I v. 

* Peace for fifty years was agreed upon and signed the year following; but 
it was soon broken again. 

f The word in the original is Nmuimv, which is equivalent to T^M»r, trophy. 
Aa much as to say, it was the trophy, or the master-piece of Nicias. 
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When the Lacedemonians had intelli^nce of this, they sent 
ambassadors to Athens with full powers to settle all matters in 
dispute. These plenipotentiaries were introduced to the. senate, 
ana their proposals seemed perfectly just and reasonable. Al- 
cibiades, upon this, fearing they would gain the people by the 
same overtures, circumyented them by perfidious oaths and 
asseverations^ promising, ^^ he would sectire the success of their 
commission, it they would not declare that they came with full 
powers: ana assuring them that no other method would be so 
effectual." Thev gave credit to his insinuations, and went over 
from Nicias to nim* 

U pon introducing them to the people, the first question he 
asked them was, — ^^ Whether they came with full powers?" 
They denied it, as they were instructed. Then Alcibiades, 
beyond all their expectation, changing sides, called the senate 
to near witness to tneir former declarations, and desired the 
people, — ^Not to give the least credit or attention to such 
manifest prevaricators, who upon the same point asserted one 
thing one day, and another thing the next" Their confusion 
was inexpressible, as may well oe imagined, and Nicias was 
struck dumb witn grief imd astonishment The people of 
course sent immedia,tely for the deputies of Argos, to conclude 
the treaty with them. But at that very moment there happened 
a slight shock of an earthquake^ which, favourably for Nicias, 
broke up the assembly. 

Next day they assembled again;* and Nicias, by exerting all 
his powers, with much difficiuty prevailed upon them not to 
put the last hand to the league witn Argos: but, instead of that, 
to send him to Sparta,* where he assured them oil would be 
well. When he arrived there, he was treated with great re- 
spect, as a man of honour, and one who had shown that repub- 
lic great friendship^ However, as l^e party that £aivourea the 
Boeotians was the strongest, he could effect nothin^.t He re- 
turned, therefore, not only with disrepute and disgrace, but 
was apprehensive of worse consequences from the Athenians, 
who were greatly chagrined and provoked, that, at his persua- 
sion, they liad set free so many prisoners, and prisoners of 
such distinction. For those brougnt from Pylos were of the 
first families in Sparta, and had connections with the greatest 
personages there. Notwithstanding this, they did not enress 
their resentment in any act of severi^; they only elected Al- 
cibiades generaL and took the Manuneans and Eleans, who 
had quitted the Lacedaemonian interest, into league with them, 

* There Were othen jmntfd in QoouDiflsion with him. 
t Nicias insisted that the Spartans should renounce their alliance with the 
Boeotians, because they had not acceded to the peace. 
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along with the Argires. They then sent a marauding P^^ ^® 
Pylosy irom thence to make excursions into Lacoma. Thus 
the war broke out afresh. 

As the ouacrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose daily to 
a greater neight, the ostracism was proposed. To ^is the 
people have recourse at certain periods, and by it they expel 
for ten years any one who is sus]>ected for his authority, or 
envied for his wealth. Both parties were greatly alarmed at 
the danger, not doubting that it would fall to the lot of one of 
them. The Athenians detested the life and manners of Alci- 
biades, and at the same time they dreaded his enterprising 
spirit; as we have related more at large in his life. As for 
I^icias, his riches exposed him to envy, and the rather, be* 
cause there was nothm^ social or popular in his manner of 
living; on the contrarv, nis recluse *turn seemed owing to an 
inclination for oligarchy, and perifectly in a foreign taste, f^ 
sides, he had combated^ their opinions, and by making them 
pursue their own interest against their inclination, was of 
course become obnoxious. In one word, the whole was a dis^ 
pute between the youhs, who wanted war, and the old, who 
were lovers .of peace< The former endeavoured to make the 
ostracism fall upon Nicias, and the latter on Alcibiades: 

But in iialitionsbad men rise to honour. 

The Athenians being divided into two factions, the subtilest 
and most profiieate of wretches gained ground. Such ivaa 
Hyperbolus of the ward of Perithois; a man whose boldness 
was not owing to any well-grounded influence,, but whose in- 
fluence was owing to his botdness^d who diseraced the city 
by the credit he nad sLcauired. This virretch nad no appre- 
henisions of banishment dv the honourable suffrage of the os- 
tracism, because he knew nimself fitter for a gibbet Hoping, 
however, that if one- of these great men were banishea, he 
should be able to make head against the other, he dissembled 




to unite their interests; and by that means avoided thie ostrar 
cism themselves, and turned it upon Hvperbolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at the strange 
turn things haa taken; but upon recollection, it gave them great 
uneasiness to think that the ostracism' was dishonoured by its 
falling upon* a person unworthy of it They wfere persuaded 
there was a dignity in that punishment; or rather, thai- to such 
men as Thucydides and Aristides it was a punishment; where- 
as to Hvperbolus it was an honour which he might be proud 

Vol. ni. ^C 2* 
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of, rince his profligncy had put him on the same list with the 
icreatest patriots. TIence Plato, the comic poet, thus speaks of 
tim:— ^*No douht, his crimes deserved chastisement, hut a 
very difierent chastisement from that which he received. The 
sheU was not designed for such wretches as he." 

In &ct, no one afterwards was banished by it He was the 
last, and Hipparchus the Cholargian, relation of the tyrant, 
was the first From this event it agpears how intricate are the 
ways of fortune, how incomprehensible to human reason. Had 
Nicias run the risk of the ostracism, he would either have ex- 
pelled Alcibiades. and lived afterwards in his native city in 
ftiU security; or il it had been carried against' him, and he had 
been forced to retire* he would have avoided the impending 
stroke of misery, and preserved the reputation of a wise and 
experienced general. T. am not ignorant, that Theophrastus 
says, Hyperbolus was banished in the contest between Phseax 
and Alcibiades, and not in that with Nicias. But most histo- 
rians give it as above related. 

About this time the ^^teans and LeonHnes sent an em- 
bassy, to desire' tiie Athenians to undertake the Sicilian expe 
dition. Nicias opposed it, but was overruled by the address 
and ambition of Alcibiades. Indeed, Alcibiades nad previous- 
ly gained the assembly by his discourses, and corrupted the 




on the side next Africa, for they did not consider Sicily as 
the reward of their operations, but only as a place of arms, 
from whence they were to so upon the conquest of Carthage; 
nay, of all Africa, and to mStLe themselves masters of the seas 
within the Pillars of Hercules. 

While they were so intent upon this expedition, Nicias had 
not many on his side, either among the commons or nobility, 
to oppose it For the rich, fearing it might be thought they 
were afraid to serve in person, or to be at the expense of fit- 
ting out men of war, sat silen^ contrary to their better judg- 
ment Nicias^ however, opposed it indefatigably; nor did he 
five up his pomt after the decree was passed for the war, and 
e was elected general along with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
and his name mt in the sunragesL In the first iaissembly that 
was held after that, he rose to dissuade them, and to protest 
against their proceedings. In conclusion, he attacked Alci- 
biades, for plunging the stat^ in a dangerous and foreign war, 
merely with a view to his own emolument and fame. But his 
arguments had*no effect They thought a man of his experi- 
enee the fitter to conduct this enterprise; and that notning 
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could contribute more to its success, than to unite his caution 
with the fiery spirit of Alcibiades, and the boldness of Lama* 
chus.* Therefore, they were still more confirmed in their 
' choice. Besides, jOemostratus, who of all the orators took 
most pains to encourage the people to that war, rose and said, 
he would soon cut off all the excuses of Nicias; and immedi- 
ately he proposed and carried an order, that the generals 
should have a discretionary power to lay plans and put them 
in execution, both at home and abroad. 

It is said, indeed^ that the priests strongly opposed the expe- 
dition. But Alcibiades had other diviners to set against them; 
and he gavei it out that certain ancient oracles promised the 
Athenians great glory iri Sicily. The envoys, too, who were 
sent to consult the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, returned with 
an answer, importing that the Athenians would take all the 
Sfyracusans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they took care 
to conceal them, lest they should seem to pronounce any thing 
inauspicious of any enterprise which their countrymen nad too 
much at heart iSor woul4 any warnings have availed, when 
they were not moved at tiie most clear and obvious signs. 
Such was the mutilation of the Hermasy't whose heads were all 
struck off in one night, except that which was called the Mer- 
cury of Andooides, and which had been consecrated by the 
tril>e of Egeis, before the Soor of the person just named. Such 
also was the pollution of the altar of me twelve gods. A man 
got astride upon it, and there emasculated himself with a stone. 
The temple of Delphi there was a golden statue of Pallas, 
which the Athenians had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in 
commemoration of the victory over the Modes. The crows 
came and beaked it for several days, and pecked off the golden 
fruit of the tree. 

The Athenians, however, said, these were only fictions pro 
pagated at Delphi, at the instigation of the Syracusans. A cer> 
tain oracle oraered them to'^tch a priestess of Minerva from 
Clazomenae; and when she came, tney found her name was 

* In the origfiiial iiianff Aftfuwt u^fumtr^ the miidnefs ofLamaekua, But 
it IB plain, that some quality of Lainachus should be here mentioned, which 
wanted to be qualified with the caution of Nidas;* and mildnesB could not be 
that qu^tjr. A passage in the life of Alcibiades wiU help jis to rectify the 
error inue text Plotarch there speaking of Lamachu% says, A«^;tef j>xmm 
sr^aiMir, 'ofsmt thuut futhi «tt«» hvau TV hhrnfU^u htant^ moi ^o^sfUf^vroc o wtoic 

** Though Lamachus was the older man than Alcibiades yet on some oc- 
casions he had as much fire as he, and a courage bordering on temerity.'* 
The wafd» therefore, instead, of 9iiNCM>rT«, should probably be ^M^vnmt. 

+ These Eenrnmt or statues of Hercuiy, were square figures placed by the 
Atnenians at the gates of their temples and the doon of their houses. 
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BujfM$j b^ which the deity seemed to exhoit them to con- 
tinue in quiet Melon the astrologer, whether he was struck 
with' these signs^ or whether, by the eye of human reason, he^ 
discovered the impending danger (for he bad a command in* 
the army), feignea himself mad, and set fire to his house. 
Others say, he used no pretence of madness; but having burnt 
down his house in the night, addressed himself next morning 
to the assembly, in a forlorn condition, and desired the citizens, 
in compassion for his misfortune, to excuse his son, who was 
to have gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The genius of Socrates,*- on this occasion, warned that wise 
man by the usual tokens, that the expedition would prove fatal 
to Athens. He mentioned this to several of his iriends and 
acquaintance, and the warning was commonly talked of. Many 
were likewise greatly discouraged on account of the time when 
the fleet happened to be sent out The women were.then ce* 
lebrating the feasts of Adonis, during which there were to be 
seen in every quarter of the city images of the dead and fune- 
ral processions; the women accompanying them with dismal 
lamentations; So that those who .tooK any account of omens, 
w^re full of concern for the fate of their countrymen. They 
trembled to ^ink that an armament fitted at so vast an ex- 
pense, and which made so glorious an appearance, would soon 
lose its consequence. 

As fof .Nicias, he showed himselt a wise and worthy man, 
in opposing the. expedition while it was under consideration; 
and in not suffering himself, after it was resolved upon, to b^ 
dazzled by vain* hopes, or by the eminence of his post, so as to 
depart from his opinion. Nevertheless, when he could nei- 
ther divert the people from their purpose, nor by all his ef- 
forts get himself excused from takme the command, but was 
placed, as it were, by violence at the nead of a great army, it 
was then no time for caution and timid delay. He should not 
then have looked back from his ship like a child; nor, by a 
multitude of protestations, that his better counsels wye over^* 
ruled, have disheartened his colleagues, and abated the ardour 
of his troops, which alone could give him a chance for success. 
He shoum have immediately attacked the enemy with the ut- 
most vigour, and made Fortune blush at the calamities she was 
preparing. 

But his conduct was very different When LamacM\is pro- 
posed to make a descent close by SyTacuse,t and to give battie 
under the walls, and Alcibiades was of opinion thev should 
first reduce the cities that owned the authority of Syracuse, 
and then march against the principal enemy, Nicias opposea 

•In Theog. t Vid. Tiuc^ I vi. 
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both. He gav^ it for coasting along Sicily without aily act of 
hostility, and showing what an annanie)it they had. Then he 
was for returning to Athens, after having left a sm$ll rein* 
forcement with tne ^gesteans, as a taste of the Athenian 
'strength. Thus he intercepted all their schemes, and broke 
down their spirits. . 

The Athenians, soon after this, called Alcibiades home to 
take his trial; and Nicias remained, joined indeed wi& ano- 
ther in commi^ion', but first in authority. There was now no 
end of his delays. He either made an idle parade of sailing 
along the coast, or else sat still deliberating; until the spirit of 
con£ience which buoyed up his own troops was evaporated 
and gone, as well as the consternation with which the enemy 
were seized at the first sight of his tfrmament 

It IS true, before the dejmrture of Alcibiades, they had sailed 
towards Syracuse with sixty ^leys, fifty of which they drew 
up in line of battle before the harbour; the other ten they sent 
in to reconnoitre the place. These advanced to the foot of the 
walls, and, by proclamation, invited the Leontines to return 
to their old habitations.* At the same time they happened to 
take one of the enemy's vessels, with the registers on board, 
in which all the Syracusans were set down according to their 
tribes. They used to be kept at some distance from the city, 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but w^re then sent for to 
be examined, in oraer to the forming a list of persons able to 
Jbear arms. When these registers were brought to the Athe* 
nian generals^ and such a prodigious number of names was 
displaced, the diviners were ereauy concerned at the accident, 
thinking the prophecy, that uie Athenians should take all the 
Syracusans might possibly in this have its entire accomplish* 
ment It is asserted, however, that it had its accomplishment 
on another occasion, when Callippus the Athenian, afier he had 
killed Dion, made himself master of Syracuse. 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small retinue, tiie 
whole power devolved upon Nicias. Lamachus, indeed, was 
a man of great coura^ and honour, and he freely exposed his 
person in time of action; but his circumstances were so mean, 
tl^t whenever he gave in his accounts of a campaign, he 
charge a small sum for clothes and sandals. Nicias, on the' 
contrary^ beside his other advantages, derived great authori^ 
from his eminence both as to weal^ and name. We* are told, 
that on anotiber occasion, when the Athenian generals met in 

* They ordered proclamiition to be made by a henld, that the Athenians 
were come to restore the Leontines to their countzy, in virtue of the rela- 
tion and alliance between them. In consequence of which, such of the 
Leontines as were in Syraciue, had nothing to do but to repair to the A^nt* 
niani> who would take- care to conduct them. 
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a oouDcO of war, Nicias desired Sophocles the poet to give his 
opinion first, hecause he was the oldest man: — ^* It is true," 
said Sophodes, " I am older in respect of years; but vou are 
older in respect of service.*' In the same manner he now 
brought Lamachus to act under his orders, though he was the 
abler general; and his proceedings were for ever timid and 
dilatory. At first he made the circuit of the island with his 
ships at a great distance from the enemy; which served only 
to raise their spirits. His first operation was to lay sie^ to 
'the little town of Hybla; and not succeeding in that affair, he 
exposed himself to the utmost contenipt Afterwards he re- 
tired to Gatana, without anv other exploit than that of ruining 
Hyccani) a small place suDJect to the barbarians. Lais the 
courtesan, who was then a e^rl, is said to have been sold among 
theprisoners, and carried Trom thence to Peloponnesus. 
Towards the end of the summer, he was informed the Syra- 




ther they were not rather come to settle in Ciatana themselves, 
than to settle the Leontines in their old -habitations?" • 

Nicias now, at last, with much difficulty, determined to sail 
for Syracuse. In order to land his forces, and encamp them 
without running any risk, he sent a person of Gatana before 
him, who, under pretence of being a deserter, should tell the 
Syracusans, tiiat u they wanted to surprise the enemy's camp 
in a defenceless state, and make themselves masters of their 
arms and banage, liiey had nothing to d(f but to march to 
Gatana with Si their forces, on a day that he mentioned. For 
the Athenians, he said, passed the greatest part of their time 
within the walls; and such of the inhabitiaLnts as were friends 
to the Syracusans had determined, upon their approach, to shut 
in the enemy, and to burn their fleet At the same time^ he 
assured them their partisans were very numerous, and waited 
wiih impatiencefor their arrival.* 

This was the best act of generalship Nicias performed in 
Sicily. Having drawn, by this means, the enemy's forces 
out of Svracuse, so that it was left almost without defence, he 
sailed tnither from Gatana,^ made himself master of their 
ports, and encamped in a situation where the enemy could 
least annov him by that in which.their chief strength consist- 
ed, and where he could easily exert the strength in which he 
was superior. 

* Nidat knew h« could not nuke a descent from his ihips near Syncnae, 
because the inhabitants were prepared for him; nor coula he go oy land^ 
for wantof cavafay. 
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The Syncusans, at their return from Catana, drew up be- 
fore the walla, and Nicias unmediately attacked and beat fliem* 
They did not, however^ loae any great number of men, because 
their cavalry stopped the Athenian^ in the pursuit As Niciaa 
had broken down all the bridges that were upon the riyer, he 

f;ave Hermo^rates opportunity to encourage the Syracusans^ 
y observing^— >< That it was ridiculous in Pf icias to contrire 
means to prevent fighting as if fighting was not the business 
he came about" Their consternation, indeed, was so great, 
that, instead of the fifteen generals they had, they chose thiee 
others, and the people promised upon oath to mdulge fhem 
with a power of acting at discretion. 

The tconple of Jupiter 01yim>ius was near the camp, and the 
Athenians were desirous to take it, because of the buantity' of 
its rich o&rings in gold and silver. But Nicias Inaustriously 
put off the attack, and suffered a Syracusan garrison to enter if: 
persuaded that the plunder his troop mignt get there woula 
be of no service to the public, and tnat he shoijdd boM* all the 
blame of the sacrilege. 

The news of the victory soon spread over the whole island, 
but Nicias made not the least improvement of it He soon 
retired to Na^os,* and wintered there, keeping an army on 
foot at a great expense, and effecting but little; mr only a few 
Sicilians came over to nim. The Syracusans recovered their 
spirits again, so as to make another excursion to Catana, in 
which thev ravaced the country, and burnt the Athenian camp. 
Meanwhile all ue world censured Nicias, and said, that by 
his long deliberations, delays, and extreme caution, he lost tM 
time for action. Wnen he did act, there was nothing to be 
blamed in the manner of it; for he was as bold and vigorous in 
executing, as he was timid and dilatory in forming a resolution. 

When ne had once determined to return with his forces to 
Syracuse, he conducted all his movements with so much pru- 
dence, expedition, and safety, that he had gained the peninsula 
of Thapsos, disembarked his men, ^d got possession of Epi- 
polae, before the enemy knew of lus approacn. He beat on tnia 
occasion some infantry that were sent to succour the fort, and 
made three hundred prisoners; he likewise routed their cavalry, 
which was thought mvincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and appeared incre- 
dible to the Greeks, was, that in a diort space of time he en- 
closed Syracuse with a wall, a city not less than Athens, and 
much more difficult to be surrounded by such a work^ by rea^ 
son of the unevenness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, 
and the adjoining marshes. Add to this, that it was almost 

* A dty between Syncofe and Catiiia. 
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effected hj a man whose health was by no means' equal to such 
an undertaking, for he was afflicted with the stone; and if it 
was not entirely finished, we must impute it to that circum- 
stance. 

I can not, indeed, but admire the attention o^ the general, 
and the invincible courage of the soldiers, in effecting^ what 
they.did, in this as well as other instances. Euripides^ after 
theu* defeat and deaths wrote this epitaph for them: — 

Eight trophies those from Syiftcuse obtain'd. 
Ere yet the gods weije putiaL 

And in fact we find that the Athenians gained not only eighty 
but several more victories of the Syracusans, till the gods or 
fortune declared against them, at a time when they were ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of power. • Nicias forced himself, 
beyond what his health would allow, to attend most of the ac- 
tions in person; but when his distemper was very violent, he 
was obliged to keep his bed in the camp, with a few servants 
to wait upon him. 

Meantime, Lamachus, who was now commander-in-chief, 
came to an enffaeement with the Syracussms, who were draw- 
ing a cross- weal from the city, to hinder the Athenians from 
finishing theirs. The Athenians, generally having the advan- 
tage, went in too disorderly a manner upon the pursuit; and it 
happened one dav that Lamachus was. left almost alone to re- 
ceive the enemy's cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable 
for his strength and courage, advanced before them, and gave 
Lamachus the challenge; which he did not decline. Lamachus 
received the firet wound, which proved mortal, but he return- 
ed it upon his adversary, and they fell both together. The 
Syracusans, remaining masters of tne body and arms of Lama- 
chus, carried them on; and without losing a moment, n&arched 
to the Athenian camp, where Nicias lay without any guards to 
defend him. Rousea, however, by necessity, and the sight of 
his danser, he ordered those about him to set fire to the mate- 
rials before the entrenchments, which were provided for the 
machines, and to the machines themselves. This put a stop to 
the Syracusans, and saved Nicias, together with tne Athenian 
camp and baggage. For as soon as they beheld the flames 
rising in vast columns between the camp and them, they re- 
tired. • 

Nicias now remained sole commander, but he had reason to 
form the most sanguine hopes of succiess. The cities declared 
for him, and ships laden with provisions came daily to his 
camp; his afiairs being in so good a train, that the Sicilians 
strove which should first express their attachment The Syra- 
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cusans themselves, despairing of holdinc out much longer, be- 
gan to Mk of proposals for an accommoaation. Gylippus, who 
was coming from Laceda&mon to their succour, beine inform- 
ed of the wall with which they Wfere inclosed, and the extre-' 
mities they were reduced to, continued his voysjz^, not with a 
view to Sicily, which he gave up for lost, bu^ u possible, to 
save the Greek cities in Kaly. JPor the renown ot the Athe- 
nians was now very extensive: it was reported that they car- 
ried all before them, and' that they had a general whose pru- 
dence, as well as good fortune, rendered him invincible. Nicias 
himself, contrarjr^ to his nature, was suddenly elated by his 
present strength and success; the more so, becaUse he Was per- 
suaded, upon private intelligence from Sjrracuse, as well as 
more public application, that the city was about to capitulate. 
Hence it wAs that he took no account of the approach of 6y- 
lippus, nor placed any regular guard to prevent his coming 
ashore; so that screened by this utter negligence, Gylippus 
landed with salety. It was at a great distance *from Syracuse, 
and h6 found means to collect a considerable army. But the 
Syracusans were so far from knowing or expecting his arrival, 
that they had assembled that very day to consider of articles 
of capitulation; uaj^j some were tor coming to terms that mo- 
ment, before the ci^ was absolutely enclosed. For there was 
but a small part of the wall unfinished, and all the necessary 
materials were upon the spot 

At this critical and dangerous instant Gongylus arrived from 
Corinth with one galley of three banks of oars. The whole 
town was in motion, as might naturally be expected. He told 
them Gylippus would soon come, with several other ships, to 
their succour. They could not i5iv^ entire credit to GongyluK 
but white they were weighing the matter, a messenger arrived 
from Gylippus, with onfers Siat they should march out to join 
him. Immediately upon this, they recovered their spirits, and 
armed. Gylippus soon arrived, and put his troops in order 
of battle. As Nicias was drawing up against him, Gylippus 
rested his arms, and sent a herald with an olBTer of safe conduct 
to the Athenians, if they would qtiit Sicily. Nicias did not 
deign to give him any answer. But some ot the soldiers asked 
him, by way of' ridicule, — ^'^ Whether the Syracusdns were 
become so strong by the arrival of one Laceaaettionian cloak 
and staff, as to despise the Athenians, who had lately knocked 
off the fetters of mree hundred Spartans, and released them, 
though dl abler men, and better haired than Gylippus?" 

Timaeus says, the Sicilians set no great value upo;i Gylippus. 

For in a little time they discovered his sordid avarice and 

meanness; and, at his first appearance, they laughed at his cloak 

and head of hair. Yet the same historian relates, that as soon 

VoL.UI.-*D 3 
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as Oylippus showed himself, the Sicilians e&thered about him, 
as birds do about an owl, and were ready tolollow him wherever 
he pleased. And the latter account has more truth in it than 
the former. In the staff and Cloak they beheld the symbols of 
the Spartan dignity, and therefore repaired to them. Thucy- 
dides afso telb us, that G3rlippus was the only man who saved 
Sicily; and Philistus, a citizen of S3rracu8e, and an eye witness 
of those transactions, does the same. 

In tibe first engagement the Athenians had the adyantaj^. 
and killed some of the Syracusans. Grone^lus of Corinth &\X 
at the same time. But the next day, Gylimus showed them 
of what conseauence experience in a,general is; with the very 
same arms ana horses, and on the same spot, by only altering 
his order of battle,* he beat the Athenians, and drove them to 
their camp. Then taking the stones and other mat^ials which 
they had Drought for their wall, he continued the cross-wall 
of the Syracusans. and cut through theirs in such a manner, 
that if they gained a victory, they could make no advantage 
of it 

Encouraeed by this success, the Syracusans manned several 
vessels; and beating about the countiy with their cavalry and 
allies, they made many prisoners. Uylippus applied to the 
towns in person, and they^ readily listened to him, and lent 
him all the assistance in their power. So that Nicias, relapsing 
into his former fears and despondence, at the sight of such a 
change of afiairs, applied to ttie Athenians by. letter, either to 
send another army or to recall that which he had; and at the 
same time he desired them b^p^ all means to dismiss him from 
the command, on account of his inflmuties. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to send an- 
other army into Sicily; but the envy which the first sutceas of 
Nicias had excited, had made them put it ofi" upon several 
pretences. Now, however, they hastened the succours. They 
likewise came to a resolution, that Demosthenes should so in 
the spring with a respectable fleet; and that £urymeaon,t 
without waiting till winter was over, should carry money to 
pay the troops, and acquaint Nicias that the people had pitched 
upon Eutliydemus and Menander, oflEicers wno then served un- 
der him,' to assist him in his charge. 

Meantime, Nicias was suddenly attacked both by sea and 
land. At first, part of his fleet was worsted; but in the end he 
proved victorious, and sunk many of the enemy's ships. He 

* He had the addieqs to impute the kte defeat to himself and to assure 
his men that their behaviour was iireproachable. He said, that by rannng 
them the day before between walls, where their cavalry and archen had 
npt room to act, he had prevented their conquering, 
j- Euiymedon went with ten galleys. 
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could not, however, succour his troops by knd, as the exigeocs 
of the case required. Gylippus made a sudden attack upon the 
fort of Plemmyriumy and took it; by which means he oecame 
master of the naval stores of the Athenians, and a mat ouan- 
tity of treasure, which had been lodged there. Most ot the 
garrison were either killed or taken prisoners. But what was 
still a greater blow to Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost 
liie convenience of his convoys. For, vr^e he had Plemmy- 
rium, the communication was safe and easy; but when tiiat was 
taken, his supplies could not reach him without the utmost 
difficulty, because his transports could not pass without fight- 
ine the enemy's ships, whicn lay at anchor under the fort 

Besides, the Syracusahs thought their fleet was beaten, not 
by any superior strength they had to combat, but by their going 
in a disoraerly manner upon the pursuit They therefore nttea 
out a more respectable fleet, in-order for another action. Nicias, 
however, did not choose at present to try the issue of another 
naval fij^ht, but declared it very absurd, when a lar^ reiidbrce- 
ment of ships and fresh troops were hastening to him under ^e 
conduct of Demosthenes, to' hazard a battle with a lEbrce so 
much inferior, and so ill provided. 

On the other hand, Menander and Euthydemus, who were 
appointed to a temporary share in the command, were led, by 
uieir ambition and jealousy of Demosthenes and Nicias, to 
strike some extraordinary stroke, in order to be beforehand 
with the one, and to outdo the most shining actions of the 
other. Their pretence was the glory of Athens, which they 
said would be utterly lost, if they showed any fear of the Sv- 
racusan fleet Thus they overruled Nicias and gave battle. 
But they were soon defeated by a stratagem of Ariston tike 
Corinthian, who was a most excellent seaman.* Their left 
winff, as Thucydides relates, was entirely routed, and they lost 
greS, numbers of their men. This loss threw Nicias into the 
greatest consternation. He reflected upon, the cheeks he had 
met with while he had the sole coinmand, and that he had now ^ 
miscarried again, through the obstinacy of his colleagues* 

While he wa^ indulging these reflections, Demosmenes ap- 
peared before the port with a very gallant and formidable . 
fleet He had seventy-three galleys,t'on board of which were 
five thousand >eavy-armed soldiers; arid archers, spearmen, 

* Ariston advised the captidm of the galley* to hare refreshmenti ready for 
their men on the shore, while the Athenians imanned they went into the 
town for tiiem. The Athenians, thus deceived, landed, and went tp din- 
ner Ekewise. In the mean time the Syracusans, having made an eltpedi- 
tious meal, re-embarked, and attacked the Atheiuan ships when there was 
scarce any body to defend them. 

f Diodoms Sicuhis makes them three hundred and ten. 
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Mid-slineersy to the number of three thoasand. Their armoui 
glittereo^ the streamers waved, and the. prows of the ships 
were adorned with a variety of rich, paintings. He advanced 
with loud cheers and martial musicj and the whole was con- 
ducted In a theatrical manner, to strike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracusans were ready to &11 into despair again. They 
saw no end or truce to their miseries; their labours and con- 
flicts were all to begin anew; and they had been prodigd of 
their blood to no purpose. Kicias, however, had not lonjg to 
rejoice at the arnval of such an army. At the first interyiew, 
Demosthenes wanted him to attack me enemy, that they might 
take Syracuse by an immediate and decisive stroke, and re^ 
turn again. with glory to Athens. Nicias, astonished at his 
heat and precipitation, desired him to adopt no rash or despe- 
rate measures. He assured him, delay would msJce against 
the enemy, since they were already in want of money, and 
their allies would soon quit both them^and their catise. Con- 
sequendy , when they began to feel the hard hand of necessity, 
they would apply to him aj^n, and surrender upon terms, as 
they were gpmg to 'do be&re.r In fact, Nicias had a private 
understanding with several persons in Syracuse, who advised 
him to wait with patience, oeeause the inhabitants were tired 
out with the war, and weary of Gylippusj and when their ne« 
cessities should become a little more pressing, they would give 
up the dispute. 

As Nicias mentioned these thin^in an enigmatical manner, 
and did not choose to speak out, it gave occasion to the other 
generals to accuse him of timidity:-^—" He is coming upon us," 
said they, ^^ with his old delays, dilatory, slow, over-cautious 
counsels, by which tiie vigour and ardour of his troops were 
lost When he should have led them on immediately, he 
waited till their spirit was eone, and the enemy began to look 
upon them with contempt'^ . The other officers, therefore, lis- 
tened to Demosthenes, and Nicias at last was foirced to give 
up the point 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head of the land 
forces, and attacked Epipo& in the night As he came upon 
the guards by surprise, ne killed many of them, and routed 
those who sto.od upon their defence. Not content with this 
advantage, he proceeded till he came to the quarter where the 
Boeotians were posted. These closed their ranks, and first 
charged the Athenians, advancine with levelled pikes and with 
all the alarm of voices: by which means they repulsed them, 
and killed a considerable number. Terror and confusion spreaa 
through the rest of tiie army. They who still kept their ground, 
and were victorious, were encountered by those that fted; and 
they who were marching down from Epipote to support the 
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fbremost hftnd^ were put io disorder by the iwitiTes; for 
they fell foul ol one anoth^, and took their fnends for ene- 
mies. The confusion, indeed, was inexpressible, occasioned 
by their fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the 
impossibility of discemine objects as they could have wished, 
in anight which was neither quite dark nor sufficiently clear; 
the moon being near her settine, and the little light she gave 
rendered useless by her shade oT so'many bodies and weapons 
moving to and fro. Hence the apprehensions of meeting with 
an enemy, made the Athenians suspect their friends, and threw 
them into the utmost perplexity and distress. They happen- 
ed, too, to have the moon upon their backs, which casting Uieir 
shadows before them, both, hid the number of their men and 
the ffUttering of their arms; whereas the reflection from the 
shiems of the enemy made them appear more numerous, and 
better armed than they really w^re.' At last Uiey tusned their 
backs, and were entirely routed. The enemy pressed Imrd 
upon them on all sides, and killed great numoers. Many 
oUiers met their death in the weapons of their friends. Not a 
few fell headlong from the rocks or walls. The rest were dis- 
persed about the .fields, where they were picked up the next 
morning by the cavalry, and put to the sword. The Athenians 
lost two thousand men in this action; and very few returned 
with their arms to the head-quarters. 

This was a severe blow to Nicias, though it was what he 
expected; and he inveighed against the rash proceedings of 
Demosthenes. That general aefended himselt as well as. he 
could, but at the same time gave it as his oppion, that they 
should embark, and return home as fast as possible: — ^^ We 
can not hope," said he, " either for another army, or to con- 
quer with the forces we have. Nay, supposing we had the 
advantage j we ought to relinquish a situation, which is well 
known at all times to be unhealthy for the troops, and which 
now we find still more fatal from the season of the year.'' It 
was, indeed, the beginning of autumn; numbers were sick, and 
the whole army was dispirited. . 

Nevertheless, Nicias could not bear to hear of retuming^ 
home; not that he was afraid of any opposition from the Sy- 
racusans, but he dreaded the Athenian tribunals, and unfair 
impeachments there. He therefore replied. — ^* That there waa 
no great and visible danger at present; and, if there were, he 
had rather die by the hands of the enemy, than those of his 
fellow-citizens." In this respect he greatly differed from Leo 
of Byzantium, who afterwaras said to his coiTntrynien,— ^ I 
had rather die for you, than with you." Nicias added^-- 
"That if it should appear necessary to^encamp in another 
place, they might consider of it at their leisure." 

o 
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Demosthenes turged the matter no farther, because his for- 
mer counsels had proved unfortunate. . And ne was more will- 
ing to submit, because he saw others persuaded that it was the 
dependence iNicias had on his correspondence in the town, 
which made him so strongly oppose their return to Athens. 
But as fresh forces came to the assistance of the Syracusans, 
and the sickness prevailed more and more in the Athenian 
camp, Nicias himself altered his. opinion, and ordered the 
tiroops to be ready to embark. 

Every thing accordingly was prepared for embarkation, and 
the enemy paid no attention to tnese movements, because they 
did not expect them. But in the night there happened»an 
eclipse of the moon, at which Nicias and all the rest were 
struck with a great panic, either through i^orance or super- 
stition. As for an eclipse of the sun, which happens, at the 
conjunction, even the common people had spme iaea of its be* 
ing'caused by the interposition of the moon. But they could 
not easily form a conceptibn by the interposition of what body 
the moon, when at the full, should suddenly lose her light, and 
assume such a variety of colours. They looked upon it there- 
fore as a strange and preternatural phenomenon, a sign by 
which the gods announced some great calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the first who with any clearness and cer- 
tainty showed in what manner the moon was illufninated and 
overshadowed.. But he was an author of no antiouity,* nor 
was his treatise much known; it was confined to a tew hands, 
and communicated with cautioil, and under the seal of secrecy. 
For tlfe people had an aversion to natural philosophers and 
those who were then called MeieoroleschfiB f inquirers into the 
nature of mtteots), supposing that they injured the divine 
power and providence, oy ascribing things to insensate causes, 
unintelligent powers, and inevitable necessity. Protagoras 
was forced to fiy on account of such a system; and Anaxagoras 
was thrown into prison, from whence Pericles, with great diffi- 
culty, got him delivered. Even Socrates,t who meddled not 
with physics, lost his life for philosophv. At last the glory 
of Plato enliehtened the world, and his doctrine was generally 
received, bom on account of nis life, and his subjecting the 
necessity of natural causes Iq a more powerful and divine prin- 
ciple. Thus he removed all suspicion of impiety from such 

* He WM contemporuY vith Peneles, and with Nicias too; for he died 
the fint yearxif the eignty-6igfath Olympiad^ and Nicias was kUled the 
fourth year of the ninety-fint. 

't Socrates tells us, in his Apology* that he had been accused of a crimi- 
nal curiosity in piying into the hearens, and into the abysses of the earth. 
However, he couid not be said to lose hia life for his philosc^hy, so mu«h 
as for his theology. 
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researches, and brought the study of mathematics into fashion. 
Hence it was, that nis friend Dion, though the moon was 
eclipsed at the time of his going from Zacynthus against Dio- 
nysius, was not in the least disconcerted, but pursued his voy- 
age, and expelled the tyrant 

It was a great unhappiness to Nicias, that he had not then 
with him an able diyiner. Stilbides, whom he employed on 
sach occasions, and ^ who used to lessen the influence of his 
superstition, died a little before. Supposing the eclipse a pro- 
digy, it could not as Philochorus observes, l)e inauspicious to 
those who wantea to fly, but on the contraiy very favourdible. 
For whatever is transacted with fear, seeks me shades of dark- 
ness; light is tiie worst enemy. Besides, on other occasions. 
as Auticlides* remarks in his Commentaries, there were only 
three days that people refrained from business after an eclipse 
of either sun or moon: whereas Nicias wanted to stay anotner 
entire revolution of tne moon, as if he could not see her as 
bright' as ever, the moment she passed the shadow caused by 
the interposition of the earth.. 

He quitted, however, almost every other care, and sat still 
observing his sacrifices, till the enemy came upon him, and in- 
vested his walls and entrenchments with their land-forces, as 
well as circled the harbour with their fleet Not only the men 
from their ships, but the verv boys from fishing-boats, and 
small barks, challenged the Athenians to come out, and offered 
them every kind ofinsult One of these bovs, named Hera- 
clides, who was of one of the best families in Syracuse, advanc- 
ing too far, wai^ pursued by an Athenian vessel, and very near 
being taken. His uncle, FolUchus, seeing his danger, made 
up with ten galleys, which were under liis command; e(hd 
others, in fear for rollichus, advanced to support him. A 
sharp cobflict ensued, in which the Syracusans were victorious, 
and flurymedon, and numbers more, were killed. . 

The Athenians, not brooking any farther delay, with great 
indignation, called upon their ^neralsto lead them off by 
land; for the Svracusans, immediately after the victory, block- 
ed up tiie haroour. Nicias, however, would not agree to it; 
thinking it a cruel thing to abandon so many ships of burden, 
and near two hundred galleys. He, therefore, embarked his 
best infantrv, and a select number of archers and spearmen, 
and maiinea with them a hundred and ten galleys, as far as 
his rowers would supply him. The rest of his troops he drew 
up on the shore; abanaoning his great camp and his walls^ 

* Tlus should prchibly be read A^ticUdes; lor he aeeinfl to bo the Mrnie 
penon wfaom Plutarch haa mentioned in the life of Alezander^ and in his 
Ifli Mid Onm. 
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which reftohed .to the temple of. Heroules. The Syracuaaiui 
had not,' for a loris time, offered the usual sacrifices to that 
deity 9 but now bo& the priests and generals went to observe 
th^ solemnity. • ' '• 

^heir troops were embarked;, and the inspectors of the en- 
trails promised the Syracusans a glorious victorv, provided 
they md not begin the attack, but only repelled force with 
force. For Hercules, ihey saia^ was victorious only in stand- 
ing upon the defensive, and waiting to be attacked. Thus in- 
Btrucced, the Syracusans set out ♦ . 

Then the great" sea-fight besan; remarkable not only for the 
Vigour that was exerted^ but for its causing as great a variety 
of passion and agitation m the spectators^ as in Sie combatants 
themselves; for those who looKed on from the shore, could 
discern every difierent and unexpected turn it took. The 
Athenians suffered not more harm from the enemy, than they 
did from their own order of battle, wid the nature of their 
armament Their ships were all crowded together, and were 
heavy and unwieldy besides, \^ile those of the enemy were 
so light and nimble, that they could easily change their situa- 
tion, and attack the Athenians on all sides. Add to this, that 
the Syracusans were provided with a vast quantity of stones, 
which seldom failed of their effect, wherever discharged; and 
the Athenians had nothing tq oppose to them but darts and 
arrows^ the flight of which was so diverted by the motion of 
the ship, that few of them could reach their' mark. The 
enemy was put upon this expedition by Ariiton the Corin- 
thian^ who. after ne had given great proofs of his courage and 
ability, fell the moment that victory was. declaring for ttre 
S3rracusaLns. » ^ 

After this dreadful defeat and loss,^ there was |io possibility 
of escaping by sea. ' At the same time, the Athenians saw it 
was extremely difficult to save themselves by land. In this 
despair/ they neither opposed the enemy, who were seizing 
their vessels close to the shore, nor demanded their deacL 
They thought it not so deplorable a circumstance to leave the 
dead without burial, as to abandon the sick and wounded. 
And though they had great miseries before their eyes^ they 
looked upon their own case ieis still more unhappy, siilce they 
had many calamities to undergo,.ahd were to meet the same 
&teatlast • . , 

They did; however, design to be^ their march in the night 
Gylippus saw the Syracusans employed in sacrifices to t^e 
gods, and in entertaining their friends, on Recount of the vic- 
tory, and the feast of Hercules; and he knew that neither en- 
treaty nor force would prevail with them to leave the joys of 
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festivity, and oppose the enemy's flieht But Hennocrates^ 
found out a method to impose upon Nicias. He sent persons, 
in whom he could confide, who were to pretend they came 
from the old correspondents of that general within tiie town;* 
and that iheir business was to desire him not to march in the 
night, because the Syracusans had laid several ambushes for 
him, and seized all the passes. The stratagem had its effect 
Nicias sat still, in the simplicity of his heartj fearing he should 
really fall into the enemy's snares. In the morning the ene- 
my sot out before him. Then^ indeed, they diii seize all 
the difficult passes; they threw up works against the fords, 
broke dowi^ the bridges, and planted their cavalry wherever 
the ground was open and even; so that the Athenians could 
not move one step without fi^iting. 

These poor men lay close M that day and the night follow- 
ing, and then beffan their march with tears and loud lamenta- 
tions; as if they nad been going to quit their native country, 
not that of the enemy. . They were, indeed, in great want of 
provisions; and it was a miserable circumstance to leave their 
sick and wounded friends and comrades behind them; yet they 
looked upon their present misfortunes as small, in comparison 
of those they had to expect 

But, among the various spectacles of misery, there was not 
on^ more pitiable than Nicias himself; oppressed as he was 
with sickness; and unworthily reduced to hard diet, and a 
scanty provision, when his innrmities required a liberal sup- 
ply. Yet, in spite of his ill health, he acted and endured 
many things, which the more robust underwent not without 
difficulty. AH this while his troops could not but observe, it 
was nof for his own sake, or any attachment to life, that he 
submitted to such labours, but that he seemed still to cherish 
hope on their account When sorrow and fear brought others 
to tears and complaints, if Nicias ever dropped a tear among 
the rest, it was plain he did it from a reflection on the misera- 
ble and disgraceful issue of the war, which he hoped to have 
finished wiUi great honour and success. Nor was it only the 
sight of his present misery that moved them; but when they 
recollected the speeches and warnings by which he endeavour- 
ed to dissuade the people from the expedition, they could not 
but think his lot much more unhappy than he deserved. All 
their hopes, too, of assistance from heaven abandoned them, 
when they observed^ that so religious a man as Nicias, one 

* Hermocrates wu seiuible of what importance it was to prevent Nicias 
ftom letsring by land. With an anny of forty thousand men, which he had 
atill left, he might have fortified himsdf in some part of Sicily, and renewed 
the war. 

Vol. III. E 
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who had thooght no expense too great iii the aervice of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and most profli« 
gate person in the army. 

Notwithstanding all these difBcuIties, he still endeavoured, 
by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and every expression 
Qt kindness to the soldiers, to show himself superior to his 
misfortunes. Nay, through a march of eight days, though at- 
tacked and harassed all the way by the enemy, he preserved 
his own division of the army tolerably entire, till Demosthen^ 
was taken prisoner, and the troops he had the conduct of were 
surroundeo, after a brave resistance, at a small place called 
Polyzelium* Demosthenes then drew his sword«and stabbed 
himself: but as the enemy came immediately upon him and 
seized nim, he had not time to give himself the finishing 
stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this news, and he 
sent a few of his own cavalry to know the certainty. Finding, 
from their account, that Demosthenes and his party were red- 
ly prisoners, he begeed to treat with Gylippus, and offered 
hostages for paying the Syracusans the whole charge of the 
war, on condition they would suffer the Athenians to quit 
Sicily. The Syracusans rejected the proposal with every 
mark of insolence and outrage, and fell again upon a wretched 
man, who was in want of all manner of necessaries.* 

He defended himself, however, all that night, and continued 
his march, the next day, to the river Asinarus. The enemy 
galled his troops all the way, and when they came to the banks 
of the river, pushed them in. Nay some, impatient to quench 
their burning thirst, voluntarily plunged into the stream. 
Then followed a most cruel scene of blood and slaueRter; the 
poor wretches being massacred as they were drinking. At 
last, Nicias threw himself at the feet of Gylippus, and said, — 
<' Gylippus, you should show some compassion amidst your 
victory. I ask nothing for myself. What is life to a man, 
whose misfortunes are even proverbial. But, with respect to 
the other Athenians, methinks you should remember that the 
chance of war is uncertain, and with what humanity and mo« 
deration they treated you when they were victorious.'' 

Gylippus was somewhat both affected at the sicht of Nicias, 
and at nis speech. He knew the good offices he iiad done the 
Lacedaemonians at the last> treaty of peace; and he was sensible 
it would contribute greatly to his honour, if he could take two 
of the enemy's generals prisoners. Therefore, raising Nicias 

* Bat were these brave people to hUmt} Was it not natural for them 
to vise every means m their power to harass and weaken an enemy, who 
had ambitiously considored theijr country as their property. 
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from the ground, he bade him take courage; and fxre orders 
that the other Athenians should have quarter. JSut as the 
order was slowly communicated, the number of those that 
were saved was greatly inferior to that of the slain; though the 
soldiers spared several, unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracusans had collected all the prisoners they 
could find into one body, they dressed some ofthe tallest and 
straighest trees that grew by the river, as trophies, with the 
arms they had taken from the enemy. After which, they 
marched homeward with garlands on their heads, and with 
their horses adorned in the most splendid manner, having first 
shorn those of the Athenians. Thus they entered the city as 
it were in triumph, after the happy termination of the sharpest 
dispute that ever subsisted between Grecians, and one of the 
most complete victories the sun ever beheld, grained by a glo- 
rious and perseverine exertion of firmness and valouK 

A general assembly of the people of S3rracuse and of its 
allies was then held, in which £urycles* the orator proposed 
a decree, — ^' That, in the first place, the day they took Nicias 
should be observed as a festival, with the title of Asinaria, 
from the river where that ereat event took place, and that it 
should be entirely employed in sacrifices -to tiie gods.'' This 
was the twenty-seventh day of the month Cameusy called by 
the Athenians Meiagitnionj " As to the prisoners, he pro- 
posed that the Athenian servants, and all the allies, should be 
sold for slaves; that such of the Athenians as were freemen, 
and the Sicilians, their partisans, should be confined to the 

auarries; and that the generals should be put to death.^' As 
le Syracusans accepted the bill, Hermocrates rose up and 
said, — ^ It was a more glorious thing to make a good use of a 
victory, than to gain one.'' But this motion raised a great 
ferment in Ihe assembly. Gylippus, expressing his desire to 
have the Athenian generals, Qiat ne might carry them prison- 
ers to Lacedaemon, the Syracusans, now grown insolent with 
their good fortune, loaded him with reproaches. Indeed, 
they could not well bear his severity, and LacedaBmonian ri- 
gour in command, while the war lasted. Besides, as Timacus 
observes, they had discovered in him an avarice and mean- 
ness, which was a disease he inherited from his father Clean- 
drides, who was banished for taking of bribes. The -son, out 
of the thousand talents which Lysander sent by him to Sparta, 
purloined i^irty, and hid them under the tiles of his house, 

* Diodonu Siculos calk him Dioclea. 

f Though it 18 not easy, u we have obseired in a former note, to brin^ 
the Grecuin months to tally with ours, yet we agree in this place with Da- 
cier, that September is probably meanl, or part of it; because Plutarch had 
said abore, tnat the sickntsi had set in with autumn. 
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Being detected in it, he fled his country with the utmost dis- 

Erace; as we have already related, more at large, in the life of 
ysander. 

Tima&us does not agree with Philistus and Thucydides, that 
Demosthenes and Nicias were stoned to death by the Syraeu- 
sans^ Instead of that, he tells us, that Hermocrates sent one 
of his people, to acquaint those two generals with what was 
passing in the assembly; and the messenger being admitted 
Dy the guards before the court was dismissed, the unhappy 
men despatched themselves. Their bodies were thrown with- 
out the gates, and lay there exposed to the view of aU those 
who wanted to eiyoy the spectacle. I am informed that a 
shield, said to be that of Nicias, is shown to this day, in one 
of the temples at Syracuse; the exterior texture of which is 
gold and purple, and executed with surprising art 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part perished in the 

Suarries to which they were cdnEned, by diseases and bad 
iet: for they were allowed only a pint of barley a day, and 
half a pint of water. Many of those who were concealed by 
the soldiers, or escaped by passing as servants, were sold for 
slaves, and stigmatized with the figure of a horse upon their 
foreheads. Several of these, however, submitted to their fate 
with patience; and the modesty and decency with which they 
behaved were such, that thev were either soon released, or 
treated in their servitude with great respect by their masters. 
Some there were who owed their preservation to Euripides. 
Of aJl the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians were 
most in love with. From every stranger that landed in their 
island, they gleaned every^ small specimen or portion of his 
works, and communicatea it with pleasure to each other. It 
is said that, on this occasion, a number of Athenians, upon 
their return home, went to Euripides, and thanked him in the 
most respectful manner for their obligations to his pen; some 
having been enfranchised for teaching their masters what they 
remembered of his pOems, and others having got refreshments 
when they were wandering about, after the battle, for singing 
a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, since uiey 
tell us, that when a ship from Caunus, which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in one of their 
ports, the Sicilians at first reuised to admit her; upon asking 
the crew whether they knew any of the verses ot Euripides, 
and being answered in the a£Birmative, they received both 
them ancT their vesseL 

The Athenians, we are told, did not give credit to the first 
news of this miuortune, the person mio brought it not ap- 
pearing to deserve their notice. It seems, a stranger who 
landed in the Pir»us, as he sat to be shaved in a barbers shop, 
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spoke of it as an event already known to the Athenians. The 
barher no sooner heard it, but before the stranger could com- 
municate it to any person, he ran into the city; and applying 
to the magistrates^ informed them of the news in open court 
Trouble and dismay seized all that heard it The magistrates 
immediately summoned an assembly, and introduced the in- 
formant There he was interrogated of whom he had the in- 
telligence; and as he could give jio clear and pertinent answer, 
he was considered as a forger of false news and a public incen- 
diary.* In this lieht he was fastened to the wheel, where he 
bore the torture tor some time, till at length some credible 

Sersons arrived, who gave a distinct account of the whole 
isaster. With so much difficulty did the misfortunes of Ni- 
cias find credit among the Athenians, though he had often 
forewarned them that they would certainly luippen. 

* Casftuban would infer from hence, that the Athenians had a law for 
punishing the forgers of false news. But this person was punished, not so 
much as a forger of &lse news, but as a public incen^ai^, who, by exdting 
groundless terron in the people^ aided and abetted Uiev enemies. 
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LIFE OF MABCUS CRASSUS. 



Marcus Crasstts, whose father had borne the office of cen- 
sor, and been honoured, with a triumph, was brought up in a 
small house with his two brothers. These married while 
their parents were living, and they all ate at the same table. 
This, we may suppose, con^ibuted not a little to render him 
sober and modei;ate in his diet Upon the death of one of his 
brothers, he took the widow ana children into his house. 
With respect to women, there was not a man in Rome more 
regular in his conduct; though, when somewhat advanced in 
years, he was suspected of a criminal commerce with one of the 
vestal virrins named Licinia. Licinia was impeached by one 
Plotinus,but acquitted upon trial. Jt seems the vestal nad a 
beautiful country-house, which Crassus wanting to have at an 
under price, paid his court to the lady with great assiduity, 
and thence fell under that suspicion. His judees, knowing 
that avarice wa^s at the bottom of all, acquitted him of the 
charge of corrupting the vestal; and he never let her rest tUl 
she had sold him her house. ' 

The Romans say, Crassus had onl^ that one vice of avarice, 
which cast a shade upon his manj virtues. He appeared, in- 
deed, to have but one bad Quality, because it was so much 
stronger and more powerful man the rest, that it quite obscur- 
ed them. . His love of monejr is very evident from the size of 
his estate, and his manner oi raising it At first it did not ex- 
ceed three hundred talents. But, during his public employ- 
ments, after he had consecrated the tenth of his substance to 
Hercules, given an entertainment to the people, and a supply 
of bread-corn to each citizen for three months, he found, upon 
an exact computation, that he was master of seven thousand one 
hundred talents. The greatest part of this fortune, if we may 
declare the truth, to his extreme disgrace, was gleaned from 
war and from fires; for he made a traJic of the public calami- 
ties. When Sylla had taken Rome, and sold the estates of 
those whom he had put to death, which he bot^i reputed and 
called the spoils of his enemies, he was desirous to involve all 
persons of consequence' in his crime, and he fDiind in Crassus 
a man who refused no kind of gift or purchase. 
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Crassus observed, also, how liable the city was to fires, and 
how frequently houses fell dow^j which misfortunes were 
owing to the weieht of the buildin«i, and their standing so 
close together.* in consequence of this, he provided himself 
with slaves who were carpenters and masons, and went on col- 
lecting them till he had upwards of five hundred. Then he 
made U his business to buy nouses that were on fire, and others 
that joined upon them; and he commonly had them at a low 
price, by reason of the fear and distress the owners were in 
about the event Hence, in time he became master of great 
part of Rome. But though he had so many workmen, he built 
no more for himself than one house, in which he lived. For 
he used to say, — ^^ That those who love building will soon ruin 
tliemselves, and need no other enemies.^' 

Though he had several silver mines, and lands of ereat 
value, a^ well as labourers who turned them to the best acnran- 
tage, yet it may be trul^ asserted, that the revenue he drew 
from these was nothing in comparison of that produced by his 
slaves^ Such a number had he of them, and ail useful in life, 
readers, amanuenses, book-keepers, stewards, and cooks. He 
used to attend to their education, and often eave them lessons 
himself; esteeming it a principal part of the business of a mas* 
ter to inspect and take care of his servants, whom he consi- 
dered as tne livins instruments of economy. In this he was 
certainly right, if ne thought, as he often said, that other mat- 
ters should he managed by servants, but the servants by the 
master. Indeed, economics^ so &r as they regard only inani- 
mate things, serve only the low purposes of gain; but where 
they regard human beings, they nse nigher, and form a consi- 
derable oranch of politics. He was wrong, however, in say- 
ing, that no man ought to be esteemed nch, who could not 
with his own revenue maintain an army. For, as Archidamus 
observes, it i^ever can be calculated what such a monster as 
war will devour. Nor consequently can it be determined 
what fortune is sufficient for its demands. Very difierent in 
this respect were the sentiments of Crassus from those of .Ma- 
rius. W hen the latter had made a distribution of lands among 
his soldiers at the rate of fourteen acres a man, and found that 
they wanted more, he s^d^ — " I hope no Roman will ever 
think that portion of land too little, wnich is sufficient to main* 
tain him.'' 

Itmustbeacknowledged that Crassus behaved in a generous 
manner to strangers; his house was always open to them.^ To 
which we may add, that he used to lend money to his friends 

* The ftreets wete nanow and cooked^ and the hoiuet chiefly of wood, 
after the Gaolt had burut the d^. 
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without interest. Nevertheless, his rigour in demanding his 
money the very day it was due, often made his appearing fa- 
vour a greater inconvenience than thlB paying of interest would 
have been. As to his invitations, they were most of them to 
the commonalty; and though there was a simplicity in the 
provision, yet at the same time there was a neatness and un- 
ceremonious welcome^ which made it more agreeable than more 
expensive tables. 

Afli to his studies, he cultivated oratory most particularlv 
that of the bar, which had its superior utility. And though 
he .might be reckoned equal, upon the whole, to the first-rate 
speakers, yet by his care and. application he exceeded those 
whom nature had favoured more. ^ For there was not a cause, 
however important, to which he did not con)e prepared. Be- 
sides, when Fompey, and Caesar, and Cicero, refused to speak, 
he often rose^ and nnished the argument in favour of the de- 
fendant This attention of his t& assist any unfortunate citi- 
zen, was a very popular thing. And his oblijring manner in 
his common address had an equal charm. There was not a 
Roman, however mean and insignificant, whom he did not 
salute, or whose salutation he did not return, by name. 

His knowledge of history is also said to have been exten- 
sive, and he Was not without a taste of Aristotle's philosophy. 
In the latter branch he was assisted by a philosopher named 
Alexander;* a man who gave the most glorious proofs of his 
disinterested and mild disposition^ during his actjuaintance 
with Crassus. For it is not easy to say^ whether his poverty 
was ereater when he entered or when he left his house. He 
was the only friend that Crassus would take with him into the 
country; on which occasions he would lend him a. cloak for 
the journey, hut demand it again when he returned to Rome. 
The patience of that man is truly admirable, particularlv if we 
consider that the philosophy he professed aid not look upon 
poverty as a thing indifierentt but this was a later circum- 
stance in the life of Crassus. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, it soon 
appeared that thev were not returning for any benefit to their 
country, but for the ruin and destruction of tne nobility. Part 
of them" they had already causht and put to death; among 
whom were the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus him- 
self, who was then a very young man, escaped the present 

• Xylander conjectures this xnigbtbe Alexander the Milesian, who is also 
called Polyhistor and Cornelius; and who tg said to have flourished in the 
time, of Sylla. 

t Aristotle's, as well as Plato's philosophy, reckoned riches amOnr Kal 
blessing^, and looked upon them as conducive to virtue. 
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danger. But, as he saw the tyrants had their hunters beating 
abtnit for him on all- sides, he took three friends and.ten ser* 
vants with him, and fled with surprising expedition into Spain: 
where he had attended his father during his praetorship, and 
gained himself friends. There^ too, he found the*minds of 
men full of terror, and all trembling^at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been actually present^ thereforp^ he did not ven- 
ture to apply to any of his friends^ in public: instead of that, 
he went into a farm, which Vibius Pacianus had contiguo\is 
to the sea, and hid himself in a spacious cave there. F^m 
thence he sent one of his servants to sound Vibius; for his 
provisions already befipm to fail. Vibius, delighted to hear 
that he had escaped, inquired the number of people he had 
with him, and liie place of his retreat He did not wait cm 
him in pmon, but sent immediately for the steward of that 
farm and ordered him to dress a supper every day, carry it 
to the foot of the rock, and then retite m silence He charged 
him not to be curi(^us in examining into ihe afiair, under pun- 
of death; and promised him his freedom, if he proved £utmul 
in his commission. 

The cave is at a small distance from the sea. ' The surround- 
ing rocks which form it, admit only a slig|ht and agreeable 
breath Of air. A little beyond the entrance, it is astonishingly 
lofty, and the compass of it is so great, that it has several large 
caverns, like a suit of rooms, one within another. It is not 
destitute either of water or light A sprinjg of excellent water 
flows from the rock; and there are small natural, apertures, 
where the rocks approach each other at top, tliroUgh which 
day-light is admitted. By reason of the Uiickness of the rock, 
the interior air too is pure and clear; the foggy and moist part 
of it being carried away ^th the stream. 

Crassus; in this asylum, had his provisions brought every 
day by the steward, who neither saw nor knew him or his peo- 
ple, though he was seen by them, because they knew his time, 
and watched for his comings And he brought not only what 
was sufiUcient for use, but delicacies too for pleasure. For 
Vibius had determined to treat his friend with all imaginable 
kindness. He reflected that some regard should be had to his 
time of life; and as he was very young, that he should have 
some particular indulgences on that account To supply his 
necessities only, he thought, looked more like constraint than 
friendship. Therefore, one day he took with him two hand- 
some maid servants, .and walked towaurds the sea. When they 
came to the cave, he showed them the entrance, and bade them 
eo boldly iiu for they had nothinjg to fear. Crassus seeiilg 
tnem, was afraid his retreat was discovered, and began to ex- 
amine who they were, and what they wanted. They answer- 

VoL. III. F 4* 
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ed as they were instructed,—" That they were come to seek 
their master, who lay coftcealed there." Upon which he per- 
ceived it was only a piece of gallantry m Vibius^ who studied 
to divert him. He received The damsels, thereiore, and kept 
them all the time he staid there; and they served, to carry his 
messa^ to Vibius, and to bring answers back. Fenestella 
says,* ne saw' one of them when: she was very old, and often 
heard her tell the story with pleasure. 

Crassus spent eight months in thisjprivacy, at the end of 
which he receivea intelligence that Cinna was dead. Then 
he immediately made his appearance, and numbers repaired 
to him; out of which he delected a corps of two thousand five 
hundred men. With these he visited the cities; and most 
historians agree, that he pillaged one called Malaca. But 
others tell us, he absolutely denied it, and disclaimed the 
thing in the face of those who spread the report After this, 
he collected vessels and passed over into Airica, to join Me- 
•telhis Pius, an officer of great reputation, who had raised con* 
siderable forces. He did not, however, stay, long there. 
Upon some difference with Metellus, he applied himself to 
Sylla, who received him with pleasure, and ranked him among 
his principal friends. 

When Sylla was returned to Italy, he chos^ to keep the 
young men he had about him in exercise, and sent them upon 
various commissions. Crassus he despatched to levy troops 
among the Marsi; and, as his passage lay through the enemy^s 
country, he demanded guards oL Sylla, — ^'i give thee fop 
guardsj^'.said he, in an angry tone, " I give thee for guards, 
uiy father, thy brother, thy friends, thy relations, who have 
been unjustly and : abomihably sacrificed, and whose cause 1 
am going to revenge upon their murderers." 

Crassus, roused and inflamed with these words, passed, bold., 
ly through the midst of the enemy, raised a respectable army, 
and showed his attachment, as well as exef ted nis courage, in 
all Sylla^s conflicts. Ilence, we are told, cam^ his first com- 
petition and dispute with Fompey for the palm of honour. 
Pompey was the younger man, and had this great disadvan- 
tage besides that bi9 father was more hated than any man in 
Romct Yet his genius; broke forth with such lustre on these 
occasions, that Sylla treated hira with more respect than •he 
generally showea much older men, or even those of his own 
rank. For he used to rise up at his approach, and uncover 
his head, and salute him as In^ptratar. 

* FeneitelU wrote several books of annaU. He might very well have 
seen one of these slaves when she was old; for he did not die till the sixth 
jear of the rei|^ of iTiberiuSy nor until he was seventy years of age. 
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Crusus was not a little piqued at these things, though there 
was no reason for his pretensions. He had not the <iapacity 
of Pompey; besides, nis innate blemishes, his avarice and 
meanness, robbed his actions of all their grace and dignity. 
For instance, when he took the city of Tuder in Umbria, he 
was supposed to have appropriated the greatest part of the 
plunder to his own use, and was represented in tnat light to 
oylla. It is true, in. the battle fought near Some, whiqn was 
the greatest and most decisive of all, Sylla was worsted, his 
troops repulsed, and- a number of them ldlled« Meantime. 
Crassus, who^ commanded the right wing, was victorious, ana 
having pursued the enemy till night, sent to inform Sylla of 
his success, and to demand refreshments for his men. 

But in the time of the proscriptions and confiscations, he 
lost all the credit he had gained^ buying great estates at an 
underprice, and often begging such as ne had cast his eye 
upon, t^s^yy in the country of the Brutians, he is said to have 
proscribed one man without Sylla's order, merely to seize his 
fortune. Upon this Sylla gave him up, and never after em- 
ployed him 111 any public affair. ^ ^ ' ' 

Though Crassus was an exauisite flatterer himself, yet no 
man was more easily caught oy flattery than he. Ana what 
was very particular, though he was one of the most covetous 
men in the world, no man was more averse to, or more severe 
against such that resembled him.* But itgave him still more 
pain to see Pompey so successful in all his employments, to 
see him honoured with a triumph, and saluted by tne citizens 
with the title of the Great, One day he happened to be told, — 
^ Pompey the Great was coming;'^ upon which he answered 
with a scornful shiile, " How big 10 he?" 

Ashe despaired of rising to an equality with 'hiin in war, 
he betook himself to the administratioh; and by paying his 
court, lay defending the impeached, by lending money, and by 
assisting and canvassing for persons who stood for offices, he 
gained an authprity and influence equal to that which Pompey 
acquired by his military achievements. There was something 
remarkably peculiar in their case. The name apd interest of 
Pompey were much greater in Rome^ when he was absentt 
and distinguishing himself in the field. When present, Cras- 
sus often carried his point against him. This must be inlpiited 
to the state and grandeur that he affectedr He seldom showed 

* It was dbsenred bv the late ingen&ooB Mr. Shenstone, that a coxcomb 
will be Ihe fint to find out and expose a coxcomb. Hen of the wum vir- 
tues loTC each other for the sake of thosje virtues; but sympathy in vice or 
lolly has generally a contraiy effect. 

t This waa iiot peeafiar to Pompey; it was the case of llarius and many 
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himself in public; or appeared in the asaembliea ot the people; 
and he yeiy rarely served those who made application to ^him, 
imagining by that means he should have his interest entire 
when he wanted it himself. Grassus, on the contrary, had his 
services ever ready for those who wanted them; he constantly 
made his appearance; he was easy of access; his life was spent 
in business and good offices; so that his open and obliging 
manner sot the better of Pompey's distance and state. 

As to dignity of person, powers of persuasion, and enganng 
turii of countenance, we are told they were l^e same. But 
the e^nulationwith which Crassus was actuated, never carried 
him on to hatred and malignitv* • It is true, he was concerned 
to see Pompey and Csesar held in greater nonour, but he did 
hot add rancour and .malevolence to his ambition; though Ca^ 
sar, when he was taken by pirates in Asia, and. strictly con- 
fined, cried out, — ^* Crassus^ what pleasure will it give thee 
to hear that I am taken!" However,, they were afterwards 
upon a footing, of friendship; and when Caesar was going to set 
out for his .command in Spain, and his creditors were ready 
to seize his equipage, because he could not satisfy them, Cras- 
sus was kind enough to deliver him from the embarrassment, 
by giving security for eight hundred and thirty talents. 

]£}me was at tills time divided into three parties, at the 
head of which were Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. For, as to 
Cato, his reputation was greater than his power, and his virtue 
more admired than followed. The prudent and steady part 
of the city were for Pompey; the violent and the enterprising 
gave into the prospects of Caesar; Crassus steered a middle 
course, and availed himself of both. Crassus, indeed, often 
changed sides, and neither was a firm friend, nor an implaca- 
ble enemy. - On the contrary, he frequently gave up either 
bis attachments or resentments indifferently, when his interest 
. required it; insomuch, that in a short space of time he would 
appear either in support or opposition to the same persons and 
laws. He bad some influence founded in love, aind some in 
fear; but fear was the more serviceable principle of the two. 
An instance of the latter we have in Licinius, who was very 
troublesome to the magistrates and leading orators of his time. 
When he was asked, Why , he did not attack Crassus amon^ 
the rest; he answered,— >* He wears wisps upon- his horns.^^ 
So the Komans used to serve a vicious ouU, for a warning to 
all persons that passed him. 

When the gladiators took up arms and ravagsd Italy, their 
insurrection was commonly called the war of spartacus. Its 
origin was this: — One licntulus Batiatus kept at Capua a num- 

* This passed into a prorerb. 
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ber of gladiators, the greatest part of which were Oauls and 
Thracians; men not reduced to that employment for anjr 
crimes they had committed, hut forced upon it dy the injustice 
of their master. Two hundred of them, therefore, agreed to 
make their escape. Though the j^lot was discoyered, three- 
score and eighteen of them, by their extreme vigilance, were 
beforehand with their master, and sallied out of town, having 
first s^zed all the long knives ahd spits in a cook's shop. On 
the road they met some wagons carrying a quantity of gladia- 
tors' ^iTms to anotherplace; Biese they seized, and armeothem- 
selves with them. Then they retired to a place of stiength, 
and made choice of three leaders.* The first was Sndrtacns. 
whose extraction was from one of those Thracian horae$ callecl 
Nomades. This man had not only a dignity* of mind, a 
strength of body, but a discernment and cn'ility superior to 
his fortune. In short, he was more of a Greek than a barbarian 
in his mariner. 

It is said, that when he was -first brought to Rome to be 
sold, a seipent was seen twisted about his /ace as he slept 
His wife, who was of the same tribe, having ttie gift of divina* 
tioii, and bein^ a retainer besides to the orgies of Bacchus, 
said, it was a sign that he would rise to sdmething very CT^at 
and formidable, the result qf which would be happy.t This 
woman still lived with him, and was the companion of his 
flirfiL 

The fugitives first distinguished themselyes by defeating a. 
party sent against them from Capua., whose arms they seized, 
and wore with great satisfaction, throwing awa^ those of gla* 
diators, as dishonourable and barbarous. Ulodius the praetor} 
was then sent against them from Rome, with a body of three 
thousand men; and he besieged them on the hill where they 
were posted. There was but one ascent, which Was very nar- 
row and rugged, and there he placed a sufficient guard. The 
rest was alia craggy precipice, but covered wim^ wild vines.. 
The fui^tives. cut off such of the branches as might be of most 
service, and formed them into a ladder of sufficient strength, 
uid so long as to reach the plain beneath. By tiie help of this 
ladder, they all got down safe, except one. - iTiis man remain- 
ed above only to let down thdf arms; and when he had done 
that he descended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this mancftuvre,^ gladia- 

* Spaitusus, Chiyso^ and (EnotmOis. Thia ufar begin in the year of 
Bome 680f before Christ n. 

tHbendwts happjribr agladiatof. He (fied fighli^ gallantly at the 
head of hialroopi. 

«Clodhia<^cr. 
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tors came upon their rear, and attacked them so suddenly, that 
they fled in great consternation, and left their camp .to the 
enemy. Spartacus was there joined by the herdsmen and 
shepherds of the country, men of great vigour, and remarkably 
swift of foot Some of these he clad in heavy armour, and 
the rest served as reconnoitring parties, and for other purpo- 
ses of the light-artned. 

The next general sent against these gladiators was Publius 
Varinus.^ They first routed his lieutenant Furius, who en- 
ga^d them with a detatchment of two thousand men. After 
uiis, Spartacus Watched the motions of Cossinius, who was 
appointed assistant and chief counsellor to Varinus, and was 
now marching against him with a considerable force. His 
vigUance was sucn, that he was verv near, takinjg Cossinius in 
the bath at Selenae; and thoueh he aid escape with much diffi- 
culty, Spartacus seized his Damage.. Then he pursued his 
steps, and took his camp, having first killed great numbers of 
the Romans. Cossinius himself was among the slain. His 
subsequent operations were equally decisive. He beat Vari- 
nus in several engagements,^ and took his lictorSf and the very 
horse he rode. 

By this time he was become great and formidable^ Never- 
theless his views were moderate; he had too much understand- 
ing to hope the conquest of the Romans; and therefore led 
his army to the AJps, with an intention to cross them, and 
then dismiss his troops, tliat they might retire to their respec- 
tive countries, some to Thrace, and some to GauL But tnev« 
relying upon their number, and elated with success, would 
not listen to. his proposaL Instead of that, they laid Italy 
waste as they traversed it. 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this revolt 
that afflicted the senate; it was fear kad danger, and ^y now 
employed both the' consuls in this war, as one oi the most diffi- 
cult and important thiey had ever had upon their hands. Oel- 
lius, one of the consuls, having surprised a body of Grermans, 
who were so rash and self-opinionated as to separate from tJhe 
troops of Spartacus, defeated them entirely, and put them to 
the sword. Lentulus, the other consul, endeavoured to sur- 
round Spartacus with his forces, which were very considera- 
ble. Spartacus met him fairly in the field, beat his lieutenants, 
tfnd stripped them of their baggage. He then continued his 
route towards the Alps, but was opposed by Cassius; who 
commanded in that part of Graul whicn lay about the Po, and 
came ^igainst him at the* head of ten thousand men. A battle 

* In the different editions of Livj fephton, it is read Varenus, Variniai^ &c. 
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ensued in which Cassius was defeated, with great loss, and 
saved hin^self not without difficulty. , . 

No sooner were the senate informed of these miserable pro- 
ceedings, than they expressed the greatest indignation aeauist 
the consuls, and gave orders that they should be superseded in 
the command. Crassus was the person they pitched upon as 
tiie successor, and many of the nobility served under him as 
volunteers, as well on account of his political influehbe, as 
from personal regard. He went and posted himself in the 
Pieene, in order to intercept Sparta^us, who was to march that 
way. At the same time he sent his lieutenant Mummius round 
with two lerions; giving him strict orders only to follow the 
enemy, and oy no means to hazard either battle, or skirmish. 
Mummius, however, upon the first promising occasion, engag- 
ed Spartacns, and was entirely routed. Numoers fell upon the 
field of battle, and many others threw a^^ay their arms, and 
fled for their lives. . 

Crassus gave Mummius a severe reprimand, and new-armed 
his men, but insisted withal that they should find security for 
their keeping those arms thev were nOw entrusted with. The 
first five hundred, who had shown the greatest marks of cow- 
ardice, he divided into fifty parts, and put one in each decjule 
to death, to whose lot it might happen to fall; thus reviving an 
ancient custom of military nui^ishment, which had been .long 
disused. Indeed, this kind of punishment is the greatest 
mark of infamy; and being put in execution in sight of the 
whole army, is attended with many awful and affecting cir- 
cumstances. * ^ 

After thus Aasti^ing his men, he led them against the ene- 
my; but Spartacus turned back, and retired through Lucania 
to the sea. The rebel hi^ppening to find a number of vessels 
in harbour belonging to the Cilician pirated, resolved to make 
an attempt upon Sicily; where at the head of two thousand 
men, he thought he could easily rekindle the Servile war, 
which had but lately been smothered,* and which wanted 
little fuel to make it name out again. Accordingly, the pirates 
entered into agreement with him; but they haq no sooner ta- 
ken his money, than they broke their engagement, and sailed 
another way. Spartacus, thus deceived, left the sea, and en- 
trenched himself in the peninsula of Rhegium. 

When Crassus came up, he observed that the nature of the 
place suggested what measures he should take; in consequence 
of which he detei?nined to build a wall across the isthmus. 
This he knew would at once keep Jiis soldiers from idleness, 

* It WM but nineteen yean before, that a period waa put to the Serrile 
warjnSicQy. ^ 
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and cut off the enemy's supplies. The work was great and 
difficult; nevertheless he finisned it, heyond all expectation j in 
a short time; drawing a trench from sea to sea, three hundred 
furlongs in length, tifteen feet in hreadth, and as many in 
depth; he huilt a wall also ahove it of considerable height' and 
strength. 

Spartacus, at first made a jest of the undertaking; but, when 
his plunder began to fail, and he wanted to go farther, he naw 
the wall before him, and at the same time was conscious that 
the peninsula was exhau8|;ed. ' He watched his opportunity, 
however, in . a snowy and. tempestuous nighty to nil up the 
trendi with earth, wood,, and otner materials; and so passed it 
with the third part of his army., Crassus now began to fear, 
that Spartacus, m the spirit of enterprise, would march imme- 
diately to Rome. But wheii he observed that a number of 
the enemy, upon some difference or other, separated and en- 
camped upon the Lucanian lake, he recovered his spirits. This 
water of this lad^e is said to change in siich a manner^ as some- 
times to be sweet and fresh, and at other times so salt, that it 
is impossible to drink it Crassus fell upon this party, and 
drove themfrom the lake, but could not do any great execu- 
tion, or continue the pursuit far, because Spartacus made his 
appearance^ and rallied the fugitives. 

Uirassus now repented of his having written to the senate, 
that it wot neceuary tb reeal LueuUusJram TVace, and Pompty 
from Spam; and hastened to finish the war himself. For he 
was sensible, that the general who should come to his assist- 
ance, would rob him <m all the honour. ' He* resolved, there- 
fore, in the first place, to attack the troops which had revolted, 
and formed a separate body, under the command of two offi- 
cers named Cannicius and Castus. With, this view, he sent a 
corps of six thousahd Aien before, to seize an eminence, which 
he thought would be of service to him, but ordered them to 
conduct their enterprise with all imaginable secrecy. They 
observed his directions; and, to conceal their march the better, 
covered their helmets and th^ rest of their arms. Two wo- 
men, however, who were sacrificing before the enemy's camp, 
discovered them; and they would probably have met their 
fate, had not Crassus advanced immediately, and^^ven Uie 
enemy 1)attle. This was the most obstinsLte action in the 
whole war. Twelve; thousand three hundred of the enemy 
were killed, of which number there were only two found 
wounded in the ()ack; the rest died in the ranks, after the 
bravest exertions of valour. 

^artacus, after this defeat, retired towards the mountains 
of Fetelia; and Quintiis, one of C^assus's officers.and Scropha 
the quaestor^ marched after to harass his rear. But Spartacus 
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facing about, the Romans fled in the most dastardly manner, 
and with great difficulty, Carried off the quaestor, who was 
wounded. This success was the ruin of Spartacus. It gave 
the fugitives such spirits, thpit ih^y would no lon^r dedioe a 
decisive action, or i)e obedient to their officers^JUt as (Ley 
were upon the road, addresse^ them with theiir swords in their 
hands, and insisted on marching back.through Lucaiiia, wi^ 
the utmost expedition, to meet the Romans, and face Crassus 
in the field. 

This was the very .thing that Ctassus desired.- He was in- 
formed that Pompey was approachinjg; and of the many 
speeches to the people on occasion of the ensuine election, in 
which it wa^ asserted, that this laurel belonged^ to him, .and 
that as soon as he made his appearance, he would, by sojne 
decisive stroke, put an .end to me war. 

Crassus, therelbre, hastened to give that stroke himself, and 
with the same vi6w, encamped jiear the enemy. One day^ 
when he had ordered his soldiers to dig a.trench, the gladiators 
attacked them as they were at Work. Numbers came up con- 
tinually on both sides ^ support the combatants; andj at last, 
Spartacus, seeing what the case necessarily required, drew out 
his whole army. Whep they brought him his horse, he- drew 
his sword and killed' him, saying at the. same time, — ^* If I 
prove victorious I sh^l have horses at command, if I am de- 
feated I shall have- no need of this.'^ His aim was to find 
Crassus; and he made his way through showers of darts, and 
heaps of the slain. He did not, indeed, reach him j hut hejLill- 
ed, with his own hand, two centurions who ventured to en- 
gage him. At last, those that seconded him fled. He, how- 
ever. Still stood his' ground, and, though surrounded by 
nvtmbers, fought wi&. great gallantry, till he was cut in pieces. 
Crassus, on this occasion, availed himself of .every circunoi- 
stance wi^ which fortune favoured him;, he performed eveiy 
act of generalship; he e3q)osed his person in the boldest man- 
ner, yet he was only wreathing a laurel for the brows of Pom- 
pey. Pompey me^ it seems, those who escaped out of the 
neld, and put them to the sword. In consequence of which, 
he wrote to the senate,- ^ That Crassus had, indeed, beaten the 
fugitive gladiators in a pitched battle; but that it was he who . 
had cut up the war by the-roots.*'* 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed m a mamificent 
manner for his conquest of Sertorius and Spain. As for Cras- 
sus, he did not pretend ta ask for the greater triumph^ and 

• M Lahore alieno mag^ partam gloriam . 

Veibit /wpi m se tnonntovet, qui babet laaeiii." Tenm. 
VojuIIL— G 5 
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even the lesa, whidh is led up on foot, under the name of an 
ovation, seemed to have lib propriety or decorum in the con- 
quest of fugitive slaves. In what respect this differs from the 
oilier, and whence the term ovation is derived, we have con- 
sidered, in tiie life of Marcellus. 

Pompey was immediately called to the consulship; and 
though Crassus had interest enough of his own to. encourage 
him to hope for tl^e same honour, yet he scrupled not to soli- 
cit his good offices. Pompey received the application with 
pleasure; for he was desirous, by all means, to have Crassus 
under an obligation to him. He, therefore, readily espoused 
his cause: and, at last, when he made his speech to the people, 
said,-^^ He was a^ much indebted to them for the colleague 
they had given Rim, as for .their favour to himself.'' How- 
ever, the same, gbod understanding did not- long continue; 
they differed about almost every article that came before them; 
land those disputes and altercations prevented their, doing any 
thing considerable during their whole consulship. The most 
remarkable tiling was, that Crassus offered a great saorificie to 
Hercules^ entertained the people at ten thousand tables, and 
gave them a supplv of breaid-corn for three months. 

When they hdd. one of the last assemblies before they quit- 
ted their charge, a Roman knight, ni^ed Onatius Aureiius, 
who had spent most of his time in a retired manner, in the 
country, and was a man of no great note, mounted the ros- 
trum, and gave the people an account of a Vision that had ap- 
peared to nimr— *Oupiter," ^id he, ^'ajipeared to me in a 
dream, and commanded me to-inform you in this public man- 
ner, that you are not to sufifer the consuls to lay down their 
office, before th^y are reconciled." ' }Ie had no soonel* ended 
his speech, than tho people insisted that they should be re- 
conciled. ' Pompey stood without making aiiy motion towards 
it, but Crassus went and offered him his hand: — ^* I am not 
ashamed, my fellow-citizens," said he, '* nor do I think it be- 
neath me, to make the first advances to Pompev, whom you 
distinguished with the name of Greaty while he was but a 
beardless youth, and whom you honoui^ with a triumph be- 
fore he was a senator." 

These were the only memorable things iir the consulate of 
Crassus. As for his censorship, it passed without any thing 
worth mentioning.* He made no inquisition into the lives 
and manners 6f the senators; he did not review the equestrian 
order, or number the people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the 
best natored men in th^ world, was his colleague; and it is said, 

* He wi^ eeiiMr «x yem after his coniiilihip, iixW4hiee >e»rs before 
tlw birth of Christ ^ 
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that when Crassus' wanted to adopt a yitflent and nhjost mea* 
sure, I mean the makine- Egypt tribtitary to Rome^ Catulus 
strongly' jDpposed it^ and nenee arose that difference; in conse- 
quetice of which tbey resigned their chiurge. 

When the great conspiracy of Cataline, which brought the 
common wealm to the yerge of destruction^ broke out, Grasps 
was su^)ected of haying some concern in it Nayv there was 
one who named him among the conspirators; butnaown gayis 
credit tb his information.*- It is true, Cicero^ in* one of his 
orations, openly accuses both Crassus and Caesar of that crime. 
But thltt oration did not appear in; public till both those great 
men were dead. On the other hand, the same Cicero, in the 
oration he deliyered relating- to his consulship, expressly says, 
that Crassus ,came to hiin one night, and put a letter iq.nis 
hands, which show^ the refkHty of the plbt in whic^ .they 
were then inquiring.' Be that as it may, it is certain that 
Cr^sus, after thfs, ^onceiyed a mortal hatred for Cicero, and 
would haye. shown it in* some act^f yiolence^ had not his son 
PubliUs preyented il PubUus was a man oi letters, and elo* 
quence Jnid a particular charm for. him; hence his ilttaehment 
to Cicero was so great, that when the bill fo;* his banishment 
was proposed, he went into mournings and persuaded the fest 
«>f the Komaqi youth to do the same. At last, he eyen pre* 
yailed with his father to be reconciled to him. 

About this time, Caesar returned from his goyemment to 
solicit -^e consulship. t*inding Crassus and Pompey again at 
yanance, he would not' apply to either in particular, Test he 
should make the other his enemy; nor could he hope to'suc^ 
ceed without the assistance of <^e of them! In this dilemma, 
he determined, if possible, to effect a good understanding once 
more ^between ^em. For which purpose hb represented,— 
" That, by levelling their artillery a^nst each other, they 
raised the Ciceros,ihe Catuli, and iheCatos; who would be 
nothing, if they were once neaJ friends, an J took care to-act in 
concert* If that were the caAe," said he, " with your united 
interests and counsels, you might carry all before you." 
These* representations had their effect; and, by joining him- 

* Sallust fuys otherwiie. He telb us It did appearincre^Ie to some, bat 
others belieted 1$. Tetiio^ tfainking it adyiflable to exasperate a man of so 
much power, they jdned his retain^s^ and those who owed him mon^y, in 
cmngit was a calumny, and in saying the senate ought to exculpate himi 
which, accoi^nglyy they did. Some were of opinion, and Crassiis himself 
among the rest, the informer was suborned by Cicero, "^ui what end could 
Ciceto have in accusing a man of his consequence, unless it were to alarm 
the senate and people the tnote with a sense of ^eir danger? And what 
could Crassus propose to himself in entering into a pidt to bum a .city bk 
which his property wasso largoj . • 
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self to the league, he formed that invinoible triumvirate which 
ruined the senate and people of Rome. Not that either Cras- 
SU8 or Pompey gained any advantage from^ their uilion; but 
Caesar^ by the help ofboth^ climbed to the highest pinnacle of 
power. An earnest of this he had in his being unanimously, 
elected consul. And, as he acquitted himself in his office 
with great honour, titiey procured him the command of .armies, 
and decreed hini the province of Gaul, where he was esta- 
blished, as in an impregnSLble castle. For they imagined, if 
they did but secure to him the province that was fallen to his 
lo^ they might share the rest between them at their leisure. 

It was the immoderate, love of power which led Pompey 
into this error; and Crassusj to his old disease of avarice,, now 
added a new one. The achievements,' the victories, and tri- 
umphs of Caesar, i^sed in Cra6aus a passiQn for the same; and 
he could not be content to be beneath him* in this respect, 
though he was so much superior , in others. He. therefore, 
never let himself rest, till he met an inglorious* late, a;nd in- 
volved his country in the most tireidful calamities. * 

On Caesar's comitig from Gaul to the city of Lucca, num- 
bers Went to wait upon him^ and aihonc the rest Crassus and 
Pompey. These, m their private conierences, agreed with 
him to carry matters* with a higher hand, and to make "them- 
selves absolute in Rome. Fortiiis purp<)se, Caesar was to re- 
main at the head of his army, and the other two chiefs to 
divide the rest of the provinces and armies between them. 
There was no way, however, to carty their scheme into execu- 
titfni without suing for another consulship; in which Caesar 
wjla to assist by writing to his. friends, and by sending a num- 
ber :of his soldiers to. vote in the election. 

When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, their designs 
were very much suspecte^d; and the general discourse was, 
that the.late interview boded no good td the coihmonwealth. 
Hereupon Marcellinus and Domitius* asked Pompey in full 
senate,— ^^ Whether he intended to solicit the consulship?" 
To which he answered,—^ Perhaps I may— ^perhaps not" 
And upon their interrogating him a second time^he said, — ^ If 
I solicit it, I shall solicit it for men of honour, and not for men 
of a meaner principle." As this answer iappeared to have too 
much of haughtinesa a^d contempt, Crassus expressed him- 
self with more moderation: — ^ If it be for the public good, I 
shall solicitit — ^if not I shall forbear." 
^ By this, some other candidates, and among the rest Domi- 
tius, were em]>oldened to appear, but as soon ad Crassus and 
Pompey declared themselves, the rest dropped their preten- 

* Domitiiu At^enobaibus. > 
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sioits. ObIv 'Domitius was exhorted and encouraged hy his . 
friend and'Kinsman Gato, — ^'^Not to abandon his prospects, 
but to stand boldly up for the liberties of his country. As for 
Pompey and Crassuls/' he said, ** they wanted not tne consul- 
ship, but absolute power;^ nor was it so much their ainft to be 
chief magistrates at home, as to seize the pirovinces, and to 
divide the armies between them." 

Cato, haying thus expre'toed his real sentiments, drew Po* 
mitius almost forcibly into the forum^ and numbers joined 
them there. For they Were greatly surprised at this step of 
Crassus and PompHey; — ^ Why do they <lemand,** said they, 
^ a second consulship?. Why together? Why nM with others? 
Have we not man;^ persons of merit, sufficient to entitle them 
to be colleagues witn either Crassus or Pompey?*' 

Ponipey's party^ alarmed at these speeches, threw off the 
mask; and adopted the most violent measures. Among other 
outragesi they waylaid Domitius as he was p^vng to the place 
of election, before day, accompanied by his mends, killed the 
torch-bearer, and wounded many of his train, Cato among the 
rest Then they shut them all up' all togeuier, till Crassus 
and Pompey were elected. -->. 

A little after this> they confined Domitius to his house, by 
planting anpaed men about it, drove Cato out of ihe forum, and 
killed eeveral who made resistance. Having thus cleared the 
way, they eontinaed Ceesar in his gDvemment for 'five years 
more, and sot Syria and both the Spains for their Own pro- 
vinces* l^n castmg lots, Syria fell to Crassus,^ and the 
Spains to Pompey. 

The allotment was not disagreeable to the multitude. They 
chose to have Pompey not' far from Rbm^; and Pompey, who 
passionately loved nis wife, was very glad of the opportunity 
to spend most of his time there. As for Crassus, as soon as 
it appeared that Syria was his lot, he discovered the greatest 
joy, and considered it as the principal happiness of nis life; 
msomuch, that even before strangers and the populace, he 
could hardly restrdn- his transports. To his intimate friends 
oe opened nimself more freely, expressing the most sanguine 
hopes, and indulging in: vain elevations ofneart, unsuitaole to 
his age and disposition: for, in general, he was &t from being 
pompous^ or inclined to vaiiity^ But now, extra^a^tly 
elated and corrupted by his flattering pirospects, he considered 
not Syria and the Parthians as the termination of bis good for- 
tune; but intended to make the expedition of LaeUUus against 
Tigian^s, and of Pompey against Mithridates, appear onlythe 
sports of children. His design was to penetrate to the JBac- 
triaiis* the Indians. t}ie Eastern ocean, and in his hopes he had 
dreaay swallowea up the east 
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In tiie law relating to the govt&rnment of Crassus. no men* 
lion was made of a war in its neighbourhood; but all the world 
knew Crassus had an eye to it And Caesar, in ihe letter he 
wrote to him from Gaul, commended his design, and encou- 
raged him to attack the Parthians. But when he was going to 
set out, Ateius^ one of the tribunes, threatened- to stop him, 
and numbers joined the tribune's party. They.coiild not, 
without indignation, think of his going to begin hostilities 
against a people who had done them no injury, and were in 
fact their allies. Crassus, alarmed & thb, desired Pompey to 
conduct him out of Rom6. He knew the dignity of Pompey, 
and the veneration the populftce had for him; and on this oc- 
easion, though many were .prepared to withstand Crassus, and 
to raise a cfiimour against nim, yfet, when they saw Pompey 
marchiiig before him with an open and ga^ countenance, tney 
dropped their resentment, and made wa^ m silence. 

Ateius, however, advanced* to meet him* In the first place, 
by the authority of his office, he comimanded him to stop, and 
protested against his enterprise. Then he ordered one of his 
officers to seize him. BiCt the other tribunes interposing, the 
officer let Crassus go. Ateius now ran before to the gate, and 
placed there a censpr with fire in it At the approach of Cras- 
sus, he sprinkled incense upon it, ofi^^d libations, and utter- 
ing the most horrid imprecations, invoked at the same time 
certain dreadful. and strange gods. The' Romans say, these 
mysterious and ancient imprecations have such power,* that 
the object of them never escapes their efiect; nay, they add, 
that the person who uses them, is sure tp be unhappy; so that 
the3r are seldom used, and never but upon a sreat occasion. 
Ateius was much blamed for his rash zeal. It was for his 
country's sake that he was an adversary to Crassus, and yet it 
was his country he had laid under that dreadful cufse. 
. Crassus, pursuing, his journey came to Brundusium; and 
though the winter storms made the voys^ dangerous, he put 
to sea, and lost a number of vessels in his 'passage. As soon 
as he had collected tfie rest of his troops, he continued his 
route by land through Galatia. There he psad his respects to 
Deiotarus, who, though an old man, was' building a new city. 
Crassus lauded; and said, — ^ You besin to build at the twelfth 
hour of^e day!" The king laughed in his turn, and answer- 
ed,—" You do not set out very early in the morning against 
the Parthians!'^ Crassus, indeed, was then above sixty years 
of ageyt and he looked much older than he was. 

* — — ^-^ Dira ^eteststto 

Ntillft expiatur Tictimi. Bbr. 

t Craisiu fet out upon tlus expedition in the yett of Rome 699. 
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Upon his arrivai in Syria, his afiairs prospered at first ac- 
cording to his expectation. He thifew a bridge oyer the £u- 
Dhrates with ease, and his army passed it without opposition. 
Many cities in Mesopotamia yoluntarily received him; and 
one only stood upon its defence* The prince who eoverned 
it, was named Apollonius. The -Romads having lost a))out a 
hundred men betore it. Crassus marched against it with all his 
forces, took it by assault, plundered it of eyery thing yaiuable, 
and sold the inhabitants for slaves. The Greeks called that 
city Zenodotia.* Crassus. upon taking it, sufiered his army to 
salute him hnpmUor; a thing which reflected no small dis- 
^C9 upon him; it showed the meanness of his spirit, and his 
despair of efE^ting any thing considerable^ when he valued 
himself upon such a trifling acquisition. 

After he had garrisoned- the towns that had submitted, with 
seven thousand Toot and a tiiousand horse, he returned into 
Syria, to winter. 'There he was joined by his son, whom 
Caesar had sent to him from Gaul, adorned with nulitary 
honours, and at the head of a thousand select horse. 

Among the many -errors which Crassus committed in this 
war, the first, and none of the least, was his returning so soon 
into Syria. He ought to have gone foij^ard and stren^ened 
hiniseu with tiie accession of fiabylon and Seleiicia, cities al- 
ways at enmity with the Parthians; instead of which, he gave 
the enemy abundant time to prepare themselves^ Besides his 
occupations in Syria were greatly Censured, having more of 
the trader in them than of the general. Instead of e^^iiung 
into the arms of his soldiers, keeping them in e^Asrcise, and 
improvinj; their strength ana activity by prop©*" rewwds, he 
was inquiring into the revenues of the citiev^nd weighing the 
treasures in the temple of the gofldes* of Hierapolis.t And 
though he fixed the quotas of troopa which the states and prin- 
cipalities were to furnish, he let them ofi* again for a sum of 
money; which exposed him ix) the contempt of those whom he 
excused. 

The first sign of his future fortune came from this very god- 
dess, whom some call Venus, some jAno, others Naturer^ or that 
great principle which produce9 all things dut of moisture, and 
mstructs mankind in the knowledge of every thing ^at is 
good. As they were going out of the temple, young Crassi;^ 
stumbled and fell at the ^ate, and his father fellupon hiin. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter quarters^ when 

• Zcnodotia, in tlie province of Osrhoene. 

f About twenty imle» fionj the Euphmtca,- there Was a city known by the 
serenil names of Bambyce, Edena, and Hierapolis. By the Spans it was 
called Hagog. The troddeas Atargatis was wonhipped there with gteat do* 
Totion. Ludan mentions her temple aa the richest m the world. 
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ambassadors elme from Arsaces^and addressed him in thia 
short apeech: — ^* If this army was sent against the Parthians 
by the Roman people^ that people has nothing^ to expect but 
perpetual war ana enmity irreconcilable, lout if Crassus, 
against the inclinations of his country y (which they were in- 
formed was the case) to ratify his own .avarice, nas under- 
taken this war, and ihviSed one of the Parthian provinces, 
Arsaces will act with more moderation. He will take com- 
passion on Crassus's age; and let the Romans ^o, though in 
tact he considers them rathef as in prison than m earrison." 
To this, Crassus made no return but a rodomontade: he said,--^ 
** He would give them his answer at Seleucia." Upon which 
Vagises, tiie oldest of the ambassadors! laughed; and turning 
up the palm of his hand, replied,-^*' Crassus, here will hair 
grow, before thou wilt see SeieuQia.'^ 

llie ambassadors tfaen'retumed to their king Orodes,* and 
told him he must prepare for war. Meantime, some Romans 
escaped with difficulty from the cities they garrisoned in Me- 
sopotamia, and brouent a very alarining account of the enemy: 
— ^ They said the;^Hiad been eye-witnesses to their immense 
numbers, and to their dreadful manner of fijghting, when they 
attacked the towns." .And, as it is usual^ for fear to magnify 
its object, they added, ^^ It is impossible either to escape tnem 
when they pursue, or take them when they fly. They have 
a new and strange sort of arrows, which are swifter than light- 
ning, and reach their mafk before you can see they are dis- 
charged^ nor are they less fatal in their effect than swift in 
their coufa^. The offensive arms of their cavalry pierce 
through every t^ing, and the defensive arms are so well tem- 
pered, that nothuitt can pierce them." 

The Roman solaier5 were struck with this account, and their 
eourag^ began to droop. They had imagined that the Parthi- 
ans were not different from the Armenians and Cappadocians, 
whom LucuUus had beaten and driven before him till he was 
weary; and conseauently that the hardest part of the expedi- 
tion would foe the length of the way, .and the trouble of pursu- 
ing men who would never stand an engagement But now 
they found they had war and danger to look in the face, which 
they had not thought of; insoinuch that several of the principal 
officers were of opinion that Crassus ought to. stop, and caU a 
council to .consider whether new measures bugnt not to be 
taken. Of this number was Cassius the quaestor. Besides, 

* Here the king of Partfaia is called OrodeB, who before was called At- 
Mcea. Anacea was probably a name common to the kings of that countiy; 
and Orodes the proper name of this prince. H,e was the son of Phraatea 
the Second, and made his wajr to tiie crown throui|;h the blood of- his elder 
brother Mithridates. For tlut he desenredly died the same kind of death. 
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the soothsayers whispered that the sacrifiees were'iiot aecepied 
by thejgodsy and the signs appeared always inauspicious to the 

feneraL However be paid no attention to them, Aor to any 
uk those who werie for nastening his march. 

lie was the more confirmed in Ms intentions by the'asrlval. 
of Artavasdes,* king of Armenia. That ]>nnce came with six 
thousand horse, which he said were Only his body-guard. He 
promised Crassus ten .thousand more, armed at all points, and 
thirty tiiousand foot, ail to be maintained at his own expense. 
At the same time he advised him to enter Parthia by way of 
Annenia,^— ^* By that -means," said .he, ^you will not only 
have plenty of provisions, which I sbaU ^take care to supply 
you with; nut your march will be safe, aS' it will lie along a 
chain of mountains, and a country almost impracticable for 
cavalry, in which the Pailhian strength consists.^' Crassus 
received his tender of service and his noble ofier of succours 
but coldly; and said. — ^^He shoidd march through Mesopo- 
tamia, Y^here he had left a number of brave Romans.'' ' Upon 
this the. Armenia^ bade hi^i adieu, and hetumed.to his own 
country. ' • - ' / 

As Crassus was passine the Euphrates at Zeugma, he met 
with dreadful bursts of. wunder, aAd lightnings flamed in the 
face of his troops« . At the same time, the black clouds emitted 
a hurricane minted witii fiFe«whicH broke down- and destroy- 
ed great part of nis bridge; The place which he had marked 
out' for a catnp, was sfclso twice struck with lightning. One of 
the general'^ war hpraes, richly caparisoiieo, running away 
with his rider, leaped into the river, and was seen no mote. 
And it is said, when the^foremost eagle was moved, in order 
for a march, it turned back fit its -own accord. Besides thes^ 
iU tokens, it happened that when the soldiers had dieir provi- 
sions distributed, a^ter they had crossed the river, tiiey were 
first served with lentiles ana salt, which are reckoned ominous, 
and commonly placed upon the oCionuments of Uie deadi In 
a speech of Crassus to uie army, an expression escaped him, 
which struck them' all with horror. He said^ — ^^ He had broke 
down the bridge that not one- of them might return." And 
when he oueh^ upon perceiving the impropriety of the ex- 
pression, to have recalled or explained it to the intimidated 
troops, hi? obstinacy would not permit him. To which we 
may add, that in the sacrifice offered for the lustration .of the 
army, the artMpeo; having put the entrails in his hauids,he let 
them fall. All that attended the -ceremony were struck with 
astonishment; but he only said with a Bmile^^-^ S^e what.rt is 

* In the text he H here called ArUbases; but w Pfutarch calk him Arta- 
▼asdes every where afterwards, we thought it proper to put it so here. - 

Vol. III. H 
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to be old! My sword, however, 9hall not slip out of my hands 
in this manner." 

Immediately after this, be began his march along the side of 
the Eupl^rates with seven legions, near four thousand horse, 
and almost! aa manv of the li^t armed. • He had not gone far 
before some of his scouts returned, and told him they nad not 
found so much as one man in their excur^ons; but that there 
were many vestiges of cavalry, who appeared to have fled as if 
thev had been pursued. 

Crassus now beean to be more sanguine in his hopes, .and 
the soldiers to hold the enemy in contempt, upon a supposition 
that they durst not stand an encounter. Nevertheless, Gas- 
sius addressed himself to the genesal again, and advised him, 
— ^^ To secure his troops in some fortin^ town, till he should 
have some account of uie enemy that might be depended upon. 
If he did ndt choose that, he desired him to keep alcms the 
river till he reached Seleucia*. For by this means he womd be 
constantly supplied with provisions from the vesscjs that 
would follow his cami^ and the river preventing his being sur- 
rounded, he would always have it in bis power to -fight upon 
equal terms." * , 

While. Crassus was weighing these counsels with much de- 
liberation, there arrived an Arabian chief named Ariamnes.* 
This artfuland perfidious man was the principal instrument of 
|l11 die calamities^ whith fortune was preparing for the ruin of 
Crassus. Some of his officers, who liad seryea under. Pompey, 
knew how much Ariamnes was indebted, to that general's fa- 
vour, and that in consequence he.passed'for a well-wisher to 
the Komans. But now, gained by tne^Parfhian officers^ he con- 
certed with them a scheme to draw. Crassus from tiie river and 
the higher grounds into an immense plain, wher^ he might 
easily DC surrounded. For the enemy thought of nothing less 
tiian fighting a pitched battle with the Romans^ 

This barbarian, then, addressing himself to Cfassus, at first 
launched out into the praises of ^mpey &s hiei benefactor, for 
he was a voluble and artfiil speaker. Then he expressed his 
admiration of sq fine an' army, but withal took occasion to 
bl^nie Crassus for his delays, and the time he. spent in pre- 
paring; as if weapons, and not rather active hands and teet, 
were requiited against a people, who had long been determined 
to retire witii their most valuable efiects, and with their fami- 
lies and friends, to the Sgythians and Hyrcanians. <^ Or sup- 
pose you have to fight," said he, <<^you ought to hasten to the 
encounter, before the king recovers nis spirits, and collects all 
his forces. At present he has only sent out Surena and Sil- 

• * Appian and Dion Caanus call him Acbania or Agbarus. 
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lacesto amase you, and tOpreTent your punoit of himselC 
For his part, he will take care not4x) appear io the field.'^ 

This story was false iti every circumstaQce; for Orode^.«|iad 
divided his army into two parts; with one.of which he was 
ravaging Armenia, to wreak his veneeance upon Artavasdes; 
Surena was left with the other, to make head against the Ro- 
mans. Not that the H^Rt ^ some will have it, had any con- 
tempt for the Romans; for Crassus, one of the most powerAil 
men Rome had produced^ was not .an antagonist whom he 
should despise, and think it a fairer field of honour to go and 
fight with Artavasdes. and lay waste Armenia. ^ On tte con- 
trary, it is hiriity prooable. it was his apprehensions of danger 
which made mm keep at &aistance. and watch the rising, event: 
in order to which he sent Snrena before him, to make trial or 
the enemy's strength, and to amuse them wifli his stratagems. 
For Surena was no ordinarv person; but- in fortune, fiunily, 
and honour, the first after tne kiw; ^nd in point of courage 
and capacity, as well as in size and beauty, sujperior to the Par- 
th'iians of his time. If he went tfoly upon an excursion into 
the country^ he had a thousand camels to carry his baggage^ 
and two hundred carriages for hiaiconcubines. He was sttend- 
ed hy a thousand heavy-armed horse, and many more of the 
light-armed rode before him.* Indeed, his vassals and slaves 
made, up a body of cavalry little less than ten thousand. He 
had the hereditary privilege in his fimiily^, to put the diadem 
upon the king's nead when, he was crowned. When Orodes 
was driven from the throne, he restored him; and it was he 
who conquered for him the great city of Seleuda^ being the 
first to scale Ihe 'wsfl, and beating off €ie enemv with US' own 
hand. Though he was then not thirty years Qid, his discern- 
ment was strohe, and his counsel esteemed the best ^ These 
were the taleiitslsy which he overthrew Ctassus, who laid him- 
self open to his arts, first by a too sanguine confidence, and 
afterwards by his fears and depression unde^misforjtunes. 

When Chissus had listenea to the lure of- Anamnes, and 
left Ijie river to march into the plain, the traitor led him a w<iy 
that was smooth and easy at first; but after a while it became 
extremely difficult, by readon of the deep sands in which he 
had to wade, and the sight of a vast desert, without wood or 
water, which afibrded no prospect of repose or hope of re- 
freshni^nt So that his troops were ready to give out, notonly 
•through thirst and the difficulty of the march, but.tbrou^ the 
comfortless and melancholy view before them of a country 
where there was neither tree nor stream to beseen^ no hill to 
shelter them, no green herb growing, but the bill6w9 'of an im- 
mense se^ of Sana surrounding the whole army. 

These things gave them sufficient reason to suspect they 
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were betrayed; but when the enroys of Artavasdes' arrived) 
there was no room to doubt it That prince informed Cras- 
str3,T-^^That Orodeshad invaded his-Kingdom with a great 
army/ soTthat now he could send the Romans no succours. 
Therefore, he advised them to march towards Armenia, 
where, with theif united forces,- they might give Orodes bat- 
tle. If Grassus did not relisii this advice, he conjured him at 
least never to encamp upon any ground fjeivourable to the 
cavalry, but to keep cloa^ to the mountains.'' Grassus, in his 
resentment and infatuation, would send no answer in writing; 
he only said^ — ^'^ He was not at leisure now to think of the 
Armenians, but by tfnd by he woi^d come and chastise their 
king for his perfidiousnessi'' Gassing was again' extremely 
chagrined, bnt would not make any more remonstrances to 
the general, who was already offencfed at the liberty, he had 
taJLen. He applied, however, to the barbarian in private, in 
such terms as these: — ^^O thou vilest of impostors, what ma* 
levolent demon has brought thee amongst us? By what potions, 
by what enchantments, hast thou prevailed upon Grassus to 
pour his army into this- vast,- this amazing desert; a march 
more fit for a Numidian robber than for a^oman general?'.' 
The barbarian, who had art enough to adapt himself to all 
occasions, humbled himself to Cassius, and ehcouraged him 
to hold out and have patience only a little lon^r. As for the 
soldiei^, he rode about the ranks under a pretence of fortify- 
ing them a^nst their fatigues, and made use of several taunt- 
ing expressions to them: — >* What," said he^* do you imagine 
that you are iparching through Gampania? Do you expect the 
fountains^ the streams, the sl^esj^the baths, the houses of re- 
filBshmeot you meet with there^ And will you nevei: remem- 
ber that you are traversing the. barren confines of the Ara- 
bians and Assyrians?" Thus the traitor adnUmi^ed, or rather 
insulted, the HjDmahs^ and got off at last before his imposture 
was discovered. ;Nor was this without the general's Imow- 
ledge; he even persuaded him then, that hp was going upon 
some scheme to piit the enemy in disorder. 
It it said, that iDrassus on -that day did not appear in a pur- 

ee robe, such as the Roman g^nerald used to wear, but in a 
ack one; and when he perceived his mistake, he went and 
changed it Some of ^e standards too were so rooted in the 
ground, ^at they eould not be moved without the greatest ef- 
tocts. Grassus only laughed at the omen, and hastened his • 
march the more, making the foot keep up with the cavalry. 
Meantime the remains ofa reconnoitring party returned, with 
an account that their comrades were killed by the Parthians, 
and that they had escaped wifli great difficulty. At the same 
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time they tssured him, that the enemy wwi advancing mth 
very numerous forces, and in the highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread great disn^ay among the troops, and 
Crassus was the most territed of all. ^ In bis confusion ne had 
scarce understanding enQujdi about him to draw up his ^rmy 
properly. At firsL agreeably to the opinion of Cassius, he ex- 
tended the front of his in&ntry so as to occupy a great space' 
of ground, to prevent their bemg surrounded, and distributed 
the cavalry in me wings. But soon altering his knihd, he drew 
up the legions in a close squaie^-and made a frpntevery way, 
each front consisting of twelve cohorts. ; Every cohort had 
its troop.of horse aflotted it, that no part might remain un* 
supported by the cavalry, but 'that the whole might' advance 
with equal s^urity to the oharee. One of the wings was given 
to Cassiiis, the other toyoung Urassus, and^tl^b general placed 
himself in the centre^ * 

In this order they moved forward, till they[ came to a river 
called Balissus, which in itself was not considerable, but the 
sight of it gave gresLt'pleasure to Hie soldiers, a^ well on ac- 
count of meir heat and thjrst, as the fatigue^ of a march 
through, a dry an^ sandy desert Most of the officers were 
of opinion that they ought to pass the night there,' and after 
having got the best intelligence they couhI of the number of 
the enemy and their order, advance against theih.at break of 
day. But Crassus, carried away by the eagerness of his son. 
and of the cavalry about him^ who called -upon him.to leaa 
them to the charge, commanded those who wanted refresh- 
ment to^take it as they stood in the ranks. Before they had 
all done, he began his march, not leisuifely, and with proper 
ptauses, as is necessary in going to battle, but with a quick and 
continued pace, till they came in sight of thfe eneifty, wh6 
appeared neither so i^umerous nor so formidable as they had 
exp^ted; For -Surena had concealed his main force behind 
the advanced guard, and td prevent their being- discovered by 
the jglitterxng of their armour, he had ordered them to cover 
it with their coats or with skins^ 

When both armies were near enough to engage, and the ge- 
nera.ls had given the signal, the field resoundea with a horrid 
din and dx^idful bellowing. For the Par^iahs do not etcite 
their men to action with comets and trumpets, but with certain 
hollow instruments covered with leather, and surrounded with 
brass bells which they beat continually*. The sound is deep 
and dismal, something between the howling of wild beasts and 
the clashing of thunder; and it was from sage reflection they 
had adopted it, having observed, that of all flie senses, .that of 
bearing soonest disturbs the mind, agitates the passions, and 
unhinges the understanding. 
Vol. III. 6 
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Wh06 die Romans were trembling at the horrid noise, the 
Parthiaiis suddenly uncovered their arms; and appeared like 
battalions of fire, with the eleam of their, breast-plates and 
their helmets of Margian steel polished tothe greatest perfec- 
tion. Their cavalry too, completely armed in bra^s ana steel, 
shed a lustre no less striking. At the head of them appeared 
Surena, tall and well made; but his feminine beauty did not 
promise ^ch courage as. he was possessed oil* For he was 
dressed in die fashion of the Medes, witbi his face painted, and 
his hair curled and equally parted; while the rest of the Par- 
thians wore their hair in great disorder, l^e the Scythians, to 
make themselves look, more terrible. 

At first, the barbarians intended to have charged with their 
pikes, and opened a way through the foremost ranks; but when 
they saw the depth of the JEloman battalions, the closeness of 
their order, and the 'firmness of their standing tiiey draw back, 
and, under the ^appeaxande of breaking their ranks and dis- 
persing, wheeled about and surrounded the Romans. At that 
instant Qrassus ordered hi» archers and light infantry to be^n 
the charge. But they had not gone fiur, before they were sa* 
luted wim a shower of arrowy which came with siich force, 
ana did so much execution^ as drove»them'back upon the bat- 
talions.. This was the beginning of disorder* ana consterna- 
tion amone thie heavy-armed, when they beheld the force. and 
strength of the arrbws, i^nst which no armour was proof, 
and whose keenness hothing could resist The Parthians now 
separated, and began to exercise their artillery upon the Ro- 
mans on all sides at a considerable distance; not needing to 
take any exact aim, Vy reason of the closeness and depth of 
thie square in which their adversaries were drawn up! Theib 
hows were l^Lrge and strong, yet cabable of* bendiilg i^\ the 
arrows were drawn to the head; die torce they, went with was 
consequenUy very greaf^ and the wounds they gave mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful situation. If they 
. stood still, they were pierced through; if they advanced, they 
could make no reprisals, and yet were sure to meet their fate. 
For the Pa^hians shoot as mey fly; and this they do with 
dexterity inferior only to the Scythians. It is indeed an ex- 
cellent expedient, because they save themselves by retiring, 
and, by fiehtihg all the while, escape the disgrace of flight 

While die Rdmans had any hopes that the. Parthians would 
spend all their arrows and quit the combat, or else advance 
hand to hand, they bore their distresses with patience. But 
as soon, as it was perceived, that behind the' enemy there was 
a number of camels loaded • with arrows, from whence the 
first ranks, after they emptied their quivers, were supplied, 
Craasus, seeing no end to his sufferings, wasgready distressed. 
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The step he took,- V9S to send orders to his son to get up with 
the enemy, and charge them, it possible, before he #as quite 
surrouiided; for it was principally against him that 6ne wing 
of the Parthian cavalry directed their efibrts, in hopes of taking 
him id the rear. Upon this, the young man took thirteen 
hundred horse, of which those he- had from Caesar made a 
thousand, fiveihpndred archers, and eisht cohorts of infantry 
which were next at hand,-and^wheelea about to come to the 
charge. However, the Parthians, whether it was that they 
were afraid td meet a detachment that came against them in 
such good order, which som^ say was the ease^ or whether 
they wanted to draw yoimg Crassus as far as they possibly 
could from his father, turned thjeir backs and fled.* The 
young^man cried out,— ^^ They dare not stand us,'' a^ follow-r 
ed at nill speed. So did Censorinus and Megabaochus;t't^e 
latter a man noted for his strength and courage, ai^d the for- 
mer a person of senatorial dignity, and an excellent ora^tor. 
Both were intimate friends of youn^ Crassus, and nearly of 
his age. 

The cavalry, kent on, and such Avas the alacrity add spirit 
of hope with whicn th.e infantry were inspired, that Ihey were 
not ieft behind; fpr they imagined they were only pursuing 
a conquered enemy. But they had not gone (as .before they 
found how much they were deceived. The pretended fugi* 
tives faced about, and^many others joining them, advanced to 
the encounter. The Komans, upon this, made a stand, sup- 
posing the enemy would^ come to close quarters with them, 
because their number was but small. The Parthians, how- 
ever, only formed^ a line of their heavy-armed cavalry oppo- 
site their adversaries, and then ordered their, irregulars to gal- 
lop round, and beat up the sand and dust in such a manner, 
that the Romans could scarce either see or speak for the clouds 
of it Besides, the .latter were drawn up m so small a com- . 
pass, and pressed so close upon each other, that they ^^re a 
very fiur mark for the enemy. Their death, too, was hnger^ 
in^. They rolled about in agonies of pain, with the arrows 
sticking in them^ and before they died, endeavoured to puU 
out the oarbed pomts which were entangled within their veins 
and sinews^ an effort that served only to enlarge their wounds 
and add to their torture. 

^ It wu their oomiiion method, not to stand a pitched battle with troops 
that vefe in any degree their match. In retKatm|f and adyancing, aa oc- 
caaion required, they knew the advantage they had m the •v^Sftness of their 
honea, and in tiie excellence of their archers. 

• f Itia not easy to say what the Boman nantt Megabacchus could be the 
coRiiptkm of. Xylander tells us, he found in an old truisliition, Cna. Plim- 
cui, IMbMy that translator might haTc the authority of some manuscript. 
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Many died in this miserable manner, and those who sur 
Vived were not fit* for action. When Publius* desired* them 
to attaok the heavy-armed cavalry, they showed him their 
hands nailed to their shields, and their feet fa8tene4 to the 
p*ound, so that they coqld neither fight nor fly. He, there- 
tore, encouraged his cavalry, and advanced with great vigour 
to the charee. But the idispute was by no .means upon an 
equality, eimer in respect ot ajttaek or defence. For his men 
had only weak and short javelins to attempt the Parthian eui^ 
rasses, which were made either of raw hides or steel; while 
the enemy's strong pikes could Isasily make an impression up6n 
the naked or lieht-armed Gauls. These were the troops in 
which he placed his chief confidence; and, indeed, he worked 
wonders^with them. Thej laid hold on the pikes of the bar- 
ba]:ians; ^d grappling with them, pulled them from "their 
horses, ayd threw them on the ground, where they could 
scarce stir, by reason of the weight of their armdor. Many 
of them even auitted theb own horses, and getting under 
those of •the'Partnians, wounded them in the belly; upon which 
the hones, mad ^mtii pain« plunged and threw their riders, 
and treading; them under toot a£Sng T^ith the enemy,' at last 
fell down dead upon- both;. What went hardest against the 
Gauls, was heat and thirst, for they had not been accustomed 
to either; And they lost most of. their. horses, by advancing 
fdriou^ly against the enrtny's pikes. 

They had now no resource, but to retire to their infahtry, 
and to carry ofi* young Crassus, who was much wounded. But 
happenhig to see a hill of sand by the way, they retired to it; 
and having placed their horses in the middle, they locked their 
shields together, all round, imscgining that would prove the 
best defence against the barbarians. It happened^ no wever, 
quite otherwise. While they were upon plain ground, the 
foremost ranks afforded some shelter to those Behind; but 
upon^ eminence^ the uhevenness of the ground showed one 
above another; and those behind, higher than those before, so 
that there was no chance for any ofthe'm to escape; they fell 
promiscuously, lanienting their inglorious fate, and the im- 
possibility of exerting themselves to the last 

Toung Crassus had with him two Greeks, named Hierony- 
mus ana Nichomachus, who had settled in that country, in the 
town of CarrsB. These advised him to retire with them, and 
to make his escape to Ischnse, a city which had adopted the 
Roman interests, and was at no great distance. But hetm- 
swered, — ^ There was no death, however dreadful, the fear of 
which could make him leave so ihany brave men dying for his 

* Yaani^ CTaaws. 
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sake.^' At the ume time he desired them to save themselves, 
and then embraced and dismissed them. As his own haind was 
transfixed with an arrow, and he could not use it, he offered 
his side to his armour-bearer, and ordered him to 'Strike the 
blow. Censorinus is said to have died in the same manner. 
As for MeeabacchuSy he despatched himself with his 6wn 
hand, and the other principal officers followed his example. 
The rest fell bv the Parthian pikes/afitei* they had defended 
themselves gallantly to the last The enemy did not Inake 
above fivie hundred prisoners. . 

When thev had cut off the head of jroung Crassus^ they 
marched witn it to his father, whose aflairs were iii this pos- 
ture. After he had ordered his son to charge the Parthians, 
news was brought him that they fled with great precipitation, 
and that the Romans pursued them with eaual vivacity. He 
perceived^ also, that on his side the ehemy^s operations were 
comparatively feeble; for the greatest part of them were then 
gone after his son.* Hereupon he recovered his spirits in 
some degree, and drew his forces back to some higher ground, 
expecting every moment his son's return* from the pursuit 

Publius had sent aevetal messengers to. inform nim of his 
danger: but the first had fallen in lyith the barbarians, and 
were cut in pieces; and the last,* halving escaped with great dif- 
ficulty, told him his son was lost, if he had. not larjge and im- 
mediate succours. Crassus ^as so distracted bv different pas- 
sions, that he could not form anj rational scheme. On ihe 
one hand, l>e was afraid of sacrificing the whole amdy, and on 
the other, anxious for the preservation of his son; but at last he 
resolved to march to his assistance. 

Meantime, the enemy advanced with loud shouts and sones 
of victory, which mad.e them appear more terrible;, and all the 
drums bellowing again in the. ears of the Romans, gave the 
notice of another engagement The Parthians coming for- 
ward with the head of rublius upon a spear, dempinded, m the 
most contemptuous manner, whether they knew the family 
and parents of the young man. <^ For," said thev, ^ it is not 
possible that so 6rave and sdlant a youth should be son of 
Crassus. the greatest dastard, and the meanest wretch in thi» 
world." 

This spectacle broke the spirits of the Romans more than all 
the calamities they had met with. Instead of exciting them 
to revenge, «s mignt.have been expected, it produced a horror 
and tremor which ran through the whole army. Neverthe- 
less; Crassus, on this melancholy onccasion, behaved with great- 
er magnanimity than he had ever shown before. . He marched 
up a^ down the ranks, and cried>—^< Romans, this loss -is 
mine. The fortunes and glory of Rome stand safe and undi- 

Vol. III. 1 6* 
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minish^d in you. If you have any pity for me, who am be- 
reaved of the best of sohs^ show it in your resentment against 
the enemy. Put an end to their triumph; avenge their cruel- 
ty. Be not astonished at this loss; thev must always have 
something to sufier, who aspire to ^^t things. Lucuilus did 
not pull down Tigranes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without some 
expense of blood. Our ancestors lost a thousand ships before 
they reduced Sicily, ami many great ofiScers and generals in 
Italy; but no previous loss prevented their subduing the con- 
querors; For it was not by her good fortune, but by the per- 
severance and fortitude with which she combated adversity, 
that Rome has risen to her present height of power.*' 

Crassii^, though he thus endeavoured to animate his troops, 
did not find many to listen to him with pleasure. He was 
sensible their depression still continued, when he ordered 
them to shout for the battle; for their shout was feeble, lan- 
guid, and unequal, while. that of the barbarians was bold and 
strong. When the attack be^n, the light-armed cavalry, 
taking the Romans in flank, g^led them with their arrows; 
while the heavy-artned, charging them iii front with their 
pikes, drove them into a narrow space. Some, indeed, to 
avoid a more nainful death from the arrows, advanced with the 
resolution of despair, but did not do much execution. All the 
advantage they nad was, that they were speedily despatched 
by the Grge wounds they received from the broad heads of 
the enemy^s strong pikes, which thev pushed with such vio- 
lence, that they often pierced througn two men at once.* 

The fight continued in this manner all day; smd when the 
barbarians came to retire, they said, — ^^* They would giveCras- 
sus one night to bewail his son; if he did not in the meantime 
consider better, and radier choose to go and surrender himself 
to Arsaces than be carried." Then they sat down near the 
Roman army, and passed the night in great satisfaction, hoping 
to finish the affair tne next day. . 

It was^ a melancholy and dreadful night to the Romans. 
They took no care to bury the dead, nor any notice! of the 
wounded, many of .whom were eimiring in great agoqies. 
Every man had his own fate to depfore. That fate appeared 
inevitable, whether they remained where they were or threw 
themselves in the nignt into that boundless plain. They 
found a great objection too against retiring, in the wounded; 
who would retard their flight, if they attempted to cany them 
o£^ and alarm the enemy with theur cries, if they were left 
behind. 

* There is nothinr incredible in this, for it is frequently done by the Ta^ 
tars in the Buae mode of fighting at ttuB day. 
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As for Crassus, though thejr believed him the cause of all 
their miseries, they wanted him to make his appearance and 
speak to them. But he had covered his head, chosen dark- 
ness for his companion, and stretched himself tipon the ground, 
A sad example to the vulgar of the. instability of fortune; and 
to men of deeper thought, of the effects of rashness and ill- 
placed ambition. Not contented wiih being the first and great- 
est among many millions of men, be bad considered himself 
in a mean light, because there were two above him. 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, .endeavoured 
to raise him &om the CTound, and console him, but found tiaat 
he gave himself entirely up to despair. They then, by their 
own authority, summoned the centurions and other officers to 
a council of war, in which it was resolved that they should 
retire. Accordingly they began to do so without soUnd'of 
trumpet, and silently enough at first .But when the sick and 
wounded perceived that they were going to be deserted, their 
doleful cries and lamentations filled Hie whole army with con- 
fusion, and disorder. Still greater terror seized them as they 
proceeded, the foremost troops imagining that those behind 
were enemies. They often missed their way^ often stopped to 
put themselves in some order, or to take some of the wounded 
oflf the beasts of burden, and put others on. — ^By these things 
they losf a great deal of time; insomuch tiiat Ignatius only, 
who made fiie best of his way wifh three hundred horse, ar- 
rived at Carrae about midnight He saluted the . guards in 
Latin, and when he perceived they heard him, he bid them 
go and tell Coplbnius, who commanded there, that Crassus had 
fought a great battle with the Parthians. Then, without ex- 
plaining Himself farther^ or acquainting them who he was, he 
made on as fast as possible to Zeugma; by which means he 
saved himself and his troop; but at the same time, was much 
blamed for desertii^ his general. 

However, Crassus found his advantage in the hiht given to 
Coponius.^ That officer, <ionsidering tha,t the hurry and con- 
fusion with which th^ message was delivered, betokened no 
good, ordered his men to arm; and as soon^as he was apprized 
tnat Crassus was marching that way, he went out to iheet him, 
and oonducted his army into the town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the flight of 
the Romans, they did not pursue Qiem; but at break of day 
they fell upon those that were left in the camp, and despatched 
them, to thj& number of four thousand. The cavalr/Also pick- 
ed up many others who were straggling Upon the plain. On^ 
of the Roman officers, named Varguntinus, had wandered iq 
the night from the main body with four cohorts, was found 
next morning posted upon a hill. I'he barbariatis surrounded 
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the little corps, and killed them all except twenty men. These 
made their way throu^ the enemy, sword in hand, who let 
them pass, and they arrived safe at Carrae. 

A rumour was now brought to Surena, that Crassus with 
tiie best of his officers and troops had esca])ed, and tiiat tiiose 
who had retired into Carre, were only a mixed multitude not 
worth his notice. ^ He was afraid, therefore, that he had lost 
the fruits of his victory; but not oeing absolutely certain, he 
wanted better information, in order ta determine whetiier he 
should besie^ Came, or pursue Crassus, wherever he might 
have fled. For. this puipose he despatched an interpreter to 
the .Walls, who was to call Crassus or Cassius in Latin, and tell 
them that Surena demanded a conference. As. soon as the 
business of theintcirpreter was made known to Crassus^ he ac- 
cepted tiie proposal. And not long after, certain Arabians ar- 
rived from the same quarter, who knew Crassus and Cassius 
wdl, having been in the Roman camp before the battle. 
These seeing Cassius upon the walls, tola him, — ^' Surena was 
ready to conclude a peace with tiiem, oh condition they would 
be upon terms of friendship with the king his master, and give 
up Mesopotamia: for he thought this more advantageous to 
both, than coming to extremities." Cassius embraced the 
overture, and demanded that the time and place might be fix- 
ed for an interview between Surena and Crassus; which the 
Arabians undertook for, and then rode ofil 

Surena, disUghted to find that' the Romans were in a place 
where they inight be besieged, led his Parthians against them 
the next day. "These barbmans treated them teith great inso- 
lence, and told them, if they wanted either peace or truce, 
they might deliver up Crassus and Cassius bound. The Ro- 
mans, greatiy afflicted at finding themselves so imposed upon^ 
told Crassuslie must give up his distant and"vain hopes of suc- 
cour from the Armenians, and resolve upon flight This reso- 
lution ought to hsLve been concealed from all the inhabitants 
of Came till the itioment it was put in execution. But Cras- 
sus revealed it to Andromachus, one of the most perfidious 
amongst them, whom he also chose for his guide. From this 
traitor the Parthians learned every step that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequenUy very prai^tica- 
Ue for them to "fight in the night, and it was in the night that 
Crassus marched out, Andromachus contrived that thev might 
not be far behind. With this view he artfully led the Komans 
sometimes one way, sometimes another, and at last entangled 
them among deep marshes and ditches, where it was difficult 
to g^ eitiier forward. or backward. There were several who 
eomectured fit>m this shifting and turning, that Andromachus 
had some ill design, and therefore refus^ to follow him any 
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farther; As for Cassias he returned to .Came; and when hk 
guides, who were Arabians, advised him to wait till the moon 
had jpassed the Scorpion, he answered. — ^ I am more afraid x>t 
the Sa^ttary.* Then niakine the best of his way he sot into 
Assyria with five hundred horse. Others, finding faithful 
guides, reached the mountains of Siniiaca, and were perfectly 
secure before it was light These, about five thousand in 
number, were under the conduct of Octavius, a man of great 
merit and honour. 

Meantime, day overtook Crassus, while, throu^ the treache* 
ry of Andromachu^, he was wandering in bogs and other im« 
practicable ground. He had with him only four cc^orts oi 
mfantrv, a very small number of horse, and five lictors. At 
length ne reined the road with much labour and difficulty; 
but oy this time the enemy was coming up. He was not above 
twelve furlongs behind the corps under. Octavius. However, 
Ibis he could not join him, all ne could do was, to retire to a 
hill, not so secure against cavalry as Sinnaca, but situated 
under those mountains, and connected with them by a lonr 
ridge which ran through the plain. Octavius, therefore, could 
see the danger Crassus was in> and he immediately ran down 
with a small band to his assistance. . Upon this the rest, re- 
proaching themselves for staying behind, descended from the 
neights, and falling upon the Piulhians, drove them from the 
hilL Then they took, Crassus* ia the midst of them, and 
fencing him with their shields, boldly declared, that no Par- 
thiati arrow should touqh their general while any of them were 
left alive. . . 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were less vigor- 
ous in their attacks, and that if nizht came on, and the Romans 
gained the mountains, they would be entirely out of his reach, 
formed a stratagem to get Crassus into his h^ds. He dis- 
missed some of his prisoners, after they had heard the conver- 
sation of the Parthian soldiers, who had been instructed to 
say, that, the king did not want perpetual war widi the Ro- 
mans, but had rauier renew the friendship and alliance by his 
generous treatment of Crassus* After this manosuvre, the 
barbarians withdrew from the combat, and Surena« with a few 
of his. principal officers, advancinjg gently to the hill, where be 
unstrung his bow, and offering his hand, invited Crassus to an 
agreement He said,*— ^* The king has hitherto, contrary to 
his inclinations, given proofs of his power, but now he Would 
with pleasure show his moderation and clemency, in coming 
to •terms with the Romans, and suffering them to depart in 
peace.*' 

* AlladiTig to the Parthian archera. 
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The troops received thjs proposal of Surena with joy. But 
CrassuSy.wnose errors had all been owing to the Farthian 
treachery an^ deceit, and thought this sudden change in their 
behav'iour a very" suspicious circumstance, did not accept the 
overture, but stood deliberating. Hereupon the soldiers raised 
a great outcry and bade him go down. Then they proceeded 
to insults and reproaches, telling him, — <* He was very willing 
to expose them to the weapons of the Parthians, but did not 
dare to meet them himself, when they had laid down their 
arms, and waftited only a friendly conference." 

At' first he had recourse to entreaties, and represented, that 
if they would but hold out the remainder of the day, they 
ihight in the night gain the mountains and rocks, which would 
be inaccessible to cavalry. At the same time, he pointed to 
the way, and begged of them not to forego the hopes of safe- 
tyy when they had it so near. But when he found they re- 
ceived his address with angen and clashing their arms in a 
menacing manner, he was terrified, and began to go; only turn- 
ing round a moment to speak these few words:-^" You Octa- 
vius, and you Petronius^ and all you Roman officers that are 
present, are witnesses of the necessity I am under to take this 
step, and conscious of the dishonour and violence I suffer. 
But, when you are safe, pray tell the world that I was deceiv- 
ed by the enemy, and not tnat I was abandoned by my coun- 
trymen.'* # . • . 

However, Octavius and Petronius would not stay behind; 
they descended the hill with him. His lictors, too, would 
have followed, but he. sent them back. The first persons that 
met him, on the part of the barbarians, werfe two Greeks of 
the half breed. They dismounted and made Crassus a low 
reverence, and addressing him in Greek, desired he would 
send some of his people to see that Surena and his company 
oame . unarmed, and without any weapons concealed about 
them. Crassus answered, — ^^ That if his life had been of any 
account with him, he should not have trusted himself in their 
hands*" Nevertheless, he sent two brothers of the^ name of 
Roscius. before him, to inquire upon what footing, and how 
many of each side were to meet Surena detainea those mes- 
6engei:s, and advanced in person with his principal officers on 
horseback* *^ What is this," said he, " I behold? A Roman 
general on foot, when we are on horseback?" ■ Then he order- 
ed a horse to hie brought for him. But Crassus answered, — 
'* There was no error on either side, since each came to treat 
afler the manner of his country." — " Then," said Surena, 
" from this moment there shall oe peace and an sdliance be- 
tween Orodes and the Romans; but the treaty must be signed 
upon the banks of the Euphrates; for you Romans remember 
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your agreements very ilL" Then he offered him his hand; 
and whe^ Crassus would have sent for a horse, he told him, — 
** There was no neeid; the king would supply him with one." 
At the same, time, a horse was hrouffht witn furniture of gold^ 
and the equerries having mounted Crassus, besan to drivemm 
forward. Octavius then l^d hold on the bridle, in which he 
was followed by Petronius,,?i legionary tribune. Afterwards 
the rest of the Komans who. attended, endeavoured to stop the 
horse, and to draw off those who pressed upon Crassus on each 
side. A scuffle and tumuli ensued, whicn ended in blows. 
Thereupon Octavius drew his sword, and killed orie of the 
Parthian ^oms; and another coming behind Octavius, des- 
patched him. Petronius^ who had nO arms to defend him, 
received a stroke on his breast-plate, but leaped from his horse 
unwounded. Crassus was killed by a Pailhian named Po- 
maxjethres;* though. son^ say. another despatched him, and 
Pomaxasthres cut off his heaa and right hand. Indeed, all 
the^e circumstances must be rather from conjecture than 
knowledge. For part of those who attended, were slain in 
attempting to defend Crassus, and the rest had run up the hill 
on the first alarm. ' ^ ' ... 

After this, the Parthians went and addressed themselves to 
the troops at the top. They told them Crassus had met with 
the reward his injustice deserved; but, as for them, Surena 
desired they would come down boldly, for they had nothing 
to fear. Upon this proihise, some went down and surrender- 
e.d themselves. Others attempted to get off in the night; but 
very few of those scaped. The rest were huntedr Jjy the 
Arabians, and either taken or put to the sword, k is said, 
that in all there were twenty ihous^d killed, and ten thousand 
made prisoners.. 

Surena sent the head and hand to Orodes in Armen^'aj not- 
withstanding which, he ordered his messengers to give it out 
at Seleucia, that he was bringing Crassus afiye. Pursuant to 
this report, he prepared a kind of mock procession, which, by 
way 01 ridicule, he called triumph. Caius Pacianus, who^ of 
sill the prisoners, most resembled Crassus, was dressed m a 
rich robe in the Parthian fashion, and. instructed to answer to 
the name of Crassus. and title of general.' Thus accoutred, 
he marched on horseback at the hesS of the Romans. Before 
him marched the trumpets and lictbrs, mounted upon camels. 
Upon the rods were suspended empty purses, and, on the 
axes, heads of the Romans newly cut on. Behind came the 

* Appian calls bim >laxxfhres^' and in^some copies of Plutarch, he is call- 
ed Axathresi * • 
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Seleucian eourtesans with music, singing scurrilous and farci- 
cal songs upon the effeminacy and cowardice of Grassus. 

These things were to amuse the populace. But after all the 
farce was over, Surena assembled the senate of Seleucia and 
produced the obscene books of Aristides, called MUesiaes, 
Nor was this k ^undless invention to blacken the Romans; 
for the books being really found in the baggage of Rustius,* 
gave Surena an excellent opportunity to say many sharp and 
satirical thinp of the Ronians, who, even in the time of war, 
could not remdn from such libidinous actions and abominable 
books. .« H 

This scene put the Seleucians in mind of the wise reihark 
of ^sop. They saw Surena had put the Milesian obscenities 
in the fore part of the wallet, and behind they behfeld a Par- 
thian sy baris,t with a long train of carriages full of harlots; in- 
somuch, that his army resembled the serpents called acytaim. 
Fierce and formidable in its head, it pi^sented nothing but 
pikes, artillery, and war horses; while the tail, ridiculously 
enough, exhibited prostitutes, musical instruments, and nights 
spent in singing and riot with those women. Rustius un- 
doubtedly was to blame, but it was an impudent thing in the 
Parthians to censure the Milesiacs, when man3r of the Arsa- 
cidae who filled the throne, were sons of Milesian or Ionian 
courtesans. 

Durine these transactions, Orodes. was reconciled to Arta- 
vasdes tine Armenian^ and had agreed to a marriage between 
that prince's sisteir and his son Pacdrus. On this occasion, 
they freely went to each other's entertainments, in which ma- 
ny of the Greek tragedies were presented. For Orodes was 
not unversed in the Grecian literature; and Artavasdes had 
written tragedies himself, as well as orations and histories, 
some of which are , still extant In one of these entertain- 
ments, while they were yet at table, the head of Crassus was 
brought to the door. Jason, a .tragedian of the city of Tralles, 
was rehearsing the Bacchae of Euripides, and the tragical ad- 
ventures of Pentheus and Acrave. All the company were ex- 
pressing their admiration of me pieces, when Siltaces, entering 
the apartment, prostrated himself before the king, and laid tiie 
head of Crassus at bis feet The Parthians wekomed it with 
acclamations of joy, and the attendants, by the king's order, 
placed Sillaces at tne table. Hereupon, Jason gave one of the 
actors the habit of Pentheus, in which he had appeared; and 
putting on that of Agave, with the frantic air, ana all the en- 
thusiasm of a bacchanal, sung that part, where Agave presents 

• ■ •. 

* One of the Bodleian manuicripts ha^ it Roflcius. 

f Sjbflria was aXownin Liicania, famomfor italuxuiy and efFeminacy., 
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the head of Pentheus upon her thyrsus, fineyfaig it to he that 
of a young lion;^- 

Wen ire oar toib rejMud: On yonder monntaiii 
We pieic'd the lordly savage. 

, _ ' • 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he went on: The 
(Chorus askv* 

^ Who giveihe gkdoai blowP 

Agaye answers,— 

<« lliiie, min^ is the prise. "* 

Pomaxsethres. who was sitting at the table^ upon hearing this, 
started up ana would haye taken the head from Jason, insist- 
ing that that part belonged to him> and not to the actor. The 
king, highly diverted, made Pomaxaethres the pre^nts usual 
on such occasions, and rewarded Jason with a talent The 
expedition of Crassus was a real tragedy, and such was the 
exodium,* or farce^ after it -* 

However, the Divine Justice punished Orodes for his cruel* 
ty; and Surena for his perjury. Orodes, envying the glory 
Surena had acquired, put mm to death soon alter. Ana tHat 
prince, having lost his son Pacorus ia a battle with the Ro- 
mans, fell into a languishing disorder, which turned to a 
drops]^. His second son -Phraates, took the opportunity to 
ffive him aco'nite. But finding the poison worked only upon 
Die watery humour, and was carryin'g off the disease with it^ 
he took a shorter method, and s&angled him with his Own 
hands.t .. 

•Exodium, in its orinnal sense, ngmfied the unnvelliAg^ of the plot, the 
cstastrophe of a tragedv} and it retained t)iat sense ut^mg the Greeks. 
But when the Romans began to att thdr fight satiiical pieces {of whic^ 
they had always been rvj food) after their tragedies, they applied the tern 
to those pieces. . 

f There have been more execxable charseten, but there is not, pethaps, 
in the .history of mankind,* one more contemptible than that of Crassiis. 
His ruling passion was t&e most sordid Inst of wealthi and the whole of his 
conduct^ political, popular, and notary, was subservient to this. If at any 
time he gave into pubUc muiuficenCe, it was wi&i him no more than a spe- 
cies of commerce. B^ ^oa treatingjthe people, he was laying out his mo- 
ney in the pOrcbase of provinces, when SynafeU to lus lot, tne transports 
hfi disoovcKd, sprung not hqm ^e gmft ambidon of carrying the Roman 
eagles over the east Thejr were nothing more than Ae joy of a miser, 
when he stumbles upon a hiddfen treasure. Dazzled with the prospect of 
harbaxian gold, he grssped with eagerness, a command for which he had no 
adequate capacity. We find him embarrassed by the sBghtest difficulties in 
his military operatioiis^ and when his obstinacy would permit him,' taking 
his measures from the advice of his lieutenants. We look with indigntioa 
Vol. III. ^K 7 
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COMPABED. 

OnIb of the first things that occurs in this comparison^ is, that 
Nicias gained his wealth in a less exceptionahle manner than 
Crassus. The working' of mines, ihde^, does not seem very 
suitable to a man of Nicias's character, where th^ persons 
employed are commonly malefactors or barbarians, some of 
which wof k in fetters, till the damps and unwholesome air put 
an end to their being.— ^But it is comparatively an honouraole 
pursuit, when put in parallel with getting an estate by the con- 
fiscation of Sylla, or^ buying houses m the midst of fires. 
Yet Crassus dealt as often in these things as he did in agricul- 
ture and usury^ As to Ihe other matters which he was cen- 
sured for, and which^ he denied, namely, his makine money 
of his vote in the senate, his extorting it from theulies, his 
overreaching silly women by flattery, and his undertaking the 
defence of m men; nothing like these things w^ere ever im- 
puted by Slander herself to Nicias. As to his* wasting his 
money upon those who made a trade of impeachments, to pre- 
vent their doing him any harm,, it waa a circumstance wnich 
exposed him to ridicule: and unworthy, perhaps, of the cha- 
racters of Pericles and Aristides; but necessary for him, who 
had a timidity in his nature. It was. a thing which Lycumis 
the orator amrwards made a merit of to the people: when 
censured for having bought off one of these trading inform- 
ers,-^*! rejoice,'' said he, " that after being so long employed 
in the administration, 1 am discovered to have giveii money, 
and have taken it" 

As to their expenses, NIeias appears to have been more 
* •- ■ • 

on the Rdman iqyadions •taadiiig, by his diipontiona, at a nark Ibr the Par- 
thian archen, and incapable of acting eithecon the offensiTe or the defenaiTe. 
The Romans could not be ignorant of the Parttuan method of attacking and 
retreating, when they had before spent so much time in Armenia. The 
fame of Uieir cavaby oo|dd not be unknown in a country where it was so 
much dreaded. It wa% tnerefbre, the fimt business of the Boman geneiml 
to avoid those countries which miriit give them any advanta^ in the eques- 
trian action. But the hot scent m eastern treasure, made him a dupe even 
to the potioy of the barbarianst and to axrive at this the nearest way, he sa- 
criftcea the hves of thirty thousand Romans. 
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puUic-spirited in his. His offering to the gods, and the games 
and tragedies with which he entertained 8ie people, were so 
many proofs of noble and generous sentiments, it is true, all 
that Niciaa laid out in this, manner, and indeed, iiis whole 
estate^ amounted onljr to a small psgrt of what Crassus expendo 
ed at once, in entertaining so many myriads of inen, ana sup- 
plying them with bread afterwards. But it would be very 
strange to rae, if there should be any one who does not per- 
ceive tiiat this tite is nothing but amnequality and inconsis- 
tency of character; particukrly when he sees men laying out 
that money in an honourable jnanner, which they nave got 
dishonouraDly. So much with regard to their riches. 

If we consider t^eir behaviour in the administratipn, we 
shall not'^nd in Nicias any instandb of cunning, injustice, vio- 
lence, or effrontery. On the contrary, he sufferd Alcibiades 
to impose upon him, and he was itaodest, or rather timid, in 
his applications to the people. Whereas Crassus,- in turning 
from his friends to his enemies, and back again, if his interest 
required it, is justly accused of an illiberal duplicity. Nor 
could he deny tnat he used violence to attain the consulship, 
when he hired rufiSans to lay their hands upon Cato and Do- 
mitias. In the assembly that was held for the allotment of 
the provinces, many were wounded and four citizens killed. 
Nay, Crassus himself struck a senator, named Lucius Anda- 
lius, who opposed his measures^ upon the face with his fist (a 
circumstance which escaped us m nis life), and drove him out 
of the JWtim covered with blood. 

But if Crassus was too violent and tyrannical in his proceed- 
ing, Nicias was as much too timid. His poltroonry and mean 
submission to the most abandoned persons iii the state, de- 
serves the greatest reproach. Besides, Crasus showed sopie 
tnasnanimity and dignil^ of sentiment, in contending, not 
wiUi such wretches as Cfleon and Hyperbolus, but wiu\ tiie 
glory of Caesar, and the three triumpns of Pompey. In fact. 
Re maintained the dispute well with ' them for power, and in 
the high honour of the censorship he Was even beyond Pom- 
pey. Tor he who wants; to stand at the helm, should not 
consider what may expose him to envy, hni what is great and 

florious, and may, by its lustre, force envy to sneak behind; 
tut if security and repose are to be consulted aboVe all things, 
if you are afraid of Alcibiades upon tiie rostrum, of the Lace- 
daemonians at Pylos^ and of Peroiccus in Thrace, then surely, 
Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford you a comer to retire 
to, where you may weave yourself the soft crowii of tran- 
quillity, as some of the philosophers express it The love 
Nicias had for peace, was, indeed, a divine attachment, and 
his endeavours, duriilg his whole administration, to put an 
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end to the. war, were worthy of the Grecian humanity. This 
alone places him in so honourable a light, that Crassus could 
not have been compared with him, though he had made the 
Caspian sea or the Indian ocean, the boundary of the Roman 
empire. \ 

Neyerdieless, in a commonweiaJth ^hich retains any senti- 
ments of virtue, he who has the lead, should not sive place, 
for a momenL to -persons of no principle^ he should entrust 
no change witn those who wgnt capacity, nor place any confi- 
dence in those who want honour. • And Nicias certainly did 
this in raising Cleon to the command of the armv, a man who 
had nothing, to recommend him, but his impudence and his 
bawling in the rostrum. On the other hana, I do not com- 
mend Crassus for advancinf; to action, in the war with Spar- 
tacus, with more expedition than prudence; though his am- 
bition had this excuse, that he was afraid Pompey would come 
and snatch his laurels from him, as Mummius had done from 
MeteUus at Corinth. But th^ conduct of Nicias was very ab- 
surd and mean spirited.* He would not eiye up to his enemy 
the honour and trust of oommander-in-cnief, while he could 
execute tluit charge with ease, and had good hopes of success; 
but as soon as he saw it attended with great danger, he was 
willing to secure himself, though he exposed the public by it 
It was not thus Themistocles behavea in the Persian war. 
To prevent the advancement of a man. to the command, who 
had neither capacity nor principle, which he knew must have 
been the ruin of his .country, he prevailed with hita by a sum 
of money, to give up his pretensions. And Cato stood for 
the tribuneship, when he saw it Would involve him in the 
greatest trouble and danger^ •..On the contrary, Nicias was 
willing enough to be general, when he had only to gp against 
Mineo, Cythera, or w poor Melians; but if there was occa- 
sion to fight vnitk the Lacedsmonians, he put off his armour, 
and entrusted the ship, the men, the warlike stores, in short, 
the entire direction oi a war which required the most consum- 
mate prudence and experience, to the iterance and rashness 
of Cleon, in which he was not only unjust -to. himself and his 
own honour, but tQ the welfare and safety of his countn^. 
This made tiie Athenians send him afterwards^ contrary to his 
inclination, against Syracuse. They thought it was not a con- 
viction of the improoability of success, but a reeard to his 
own ease, and a want of Spirit, which made hiih wming to de- 
prive them of the conquest of Sicily. 

There is, however, this -great proof of his integrity, that 
though he was perpetually against war, abd always declined 

^ IThe lenae Requires that we thould rtid i^^ not JWw. 
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the eommand, yet tbev &iled not to ftpppinthim to it as the 
ablest and beat general they had. But Crassus. though he was 
for ever aiming at such a charge, never gained one, eicept in 
the war with me eladiators; and that only because Pompey, 
MetelluSy and both the LucuUuses were ^ibsent This is me 
more remarkable^ because Orassus was arrived at a hieh de- 
cree of authority and power. But, it seems, his best mends 
mought him (as the comic poet expresses it) 

In aH trades akiU'd e^zcejpt ^e .(z»de of war. 

However, this luiowledge of his talent^availed the Romans but 
little; his ambition never I^t them rest, till they assigned him 
a province, llie Athenians empolyed Nicias against his in- 
clination; and it was against the inclination of the Soman^, 
that Crassus led them out Cr^sus- involved his. country in 
misfortunes; but the misfortunes.of Nicias were owin^ to his 
country. 

Nevertheless, in this respect, it 1$ easier to commend Ni- 
cias, than to blame Crfussus. The capjacity and slull of the 
former, as a general, Ifcept him from being drawn away witti 
the vain hopes of his countrymen, and he declared from the 
first that Sicily could not be conquered; the latter called out 
the Romans to the Parthian war, as an easy undertaking. In 
this he found himself sadly deceived; yet his aim was great 
WhUe Caesar was subduing the west, the Gaiils, the Germans, 
and Britain, be attempted to penetrate to the Indian ocean on 
the east, and to conquer all Asiaj things which Pompey and 
Lucullus would have effected; if they had been able. But 
though they were both ^eaged iii the same desi^s, and made 
the same attempts with Crassus,' their characters stood unim- 
peaehed, both as to moderation iand probity. If Crassus was 
opposed by one of the tribunes in jiis Parthian expedition, 
Pompey was opposed by the senate, when he cot Asia for his 
province. And when Caesar had routed three nundred thou- 
sand Germans, Cato voted that he should be given up to that 
injured people, to atone for the violation of uie peace. IQut 
the Roman people paying no tegaxd to Cato. ordered a thanks- 

fiving to the gods, for nfteen days, and thought themselves 
appy in the advantage gained. In what raptures then would 
they nave been, and for noy^ n^apy days woi^ld they have of- 
fered sacrifices, if Crassus could nave sent the.m an account 
from Babylon, that he was victorious; and if he had proceed-' 
ed from thence through Media, Persia, Hvrcania, Susa^ and 
Bactria, and reduced mem to the form of Koman provinces. 
For, according to Euripides, if Justice must be violated, and 
men can oot sit down quiet ana contented with their preserik 
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po'ssessionsy it shoald not be for taking the small town of 
Scandia, or razing such a castle as Mende; nor yet for goii)g 
in chase of the fugitive ^ginetae. who, like birds, have retired 
to another country; the price of injustice should be high; so 
sacred a thing as right should liot be iny^ded for a trifling con- 
sideration, for that would be treating it with contempt indeed. 
In fact, they who commend Alexander's expedition, and decry 
that of Crassus, j[udge of actions only by tne event 

As to their military performances, several of Nicias's are 
very considerable. H^ gained many battles, and was very 
near taking Syracuse. Nor were all his miscarriages so mainr 
errors; but they were to be imputed partly to his ill health, 
and partly to the envy of his countrymen at home. On the 
oUier Hand, Crassus committed sO many errors, that fortune 
had no opportunity td show him any favpur; wherefore we 
need not so much wonder that the Parthian power got the bet- 
ter of his incapacity, as that his incapacity prevail^ over the 
good fortune of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to divination, 
and the othef entirely dfsregarded it, and. yet both perished 
alike, it is hard to say whemer the observation of omens is a 
salutai'y thin^ or not Nevertheless, to err on the side of re- 
ligion, out ofregard to ancient and received opinions, is a more 
pardonable thing than to err thi'ough obstinacy and presump* 
tion. 

Crassus, however^ was not so i:eproachable in his exit He 
did not surrender himself^ or submit to be bound, nor was he 
deluded with vain hopies; but in yielding to the instances of 
his friends, he. met his fate, and fell a victim to the perfidy and 
injustice of the barbarians. Whereas Nicias, from a mean 
and unmanly 'fondness for life, put hiniself in the enemy's 
hands; by which means lie came to a baser and nunre diabon- 
ourable end. 
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It is not at all astonishing, that fortune, in the^eariety of her 
motions, through a course of numberless ages, happens often 
to Jilt upon the same point, aod to produce events perfectly 
similar. For, if the numbej of events be infinite, fortjune nkay 
easily furnish hei^lf with parallels in sugh abundance of mat- 
ter; if their numberr be limited, there must necessarily be a re- 
turn of the same occurrences, when the whole is run through. 

Some there are who take a pleasure in collecting those ac- 
cidents and adventures thev have met with in history or con- 
versation, which have such a characteristical likeness, as to 
appear the effects of reason and foresight For example, there 
were two eminent persons of the name of Atti^* the one a 
Syrian, the other an Arcadian^ who wpre both killed h^ a boar. 
There were two Actseons, oi^e of which was torn in pieces by 
his dogs, and the other by his lovers.t' Of.thie two Scigios, 
one conquered Carthage and the other demolished it Troy 
was taken three times; the first time by- Hercules, on account 
of Laomedon's horses; '-the second time by Agamemnon, 
through means of the wooden horse;^ the third by Cnaridemus, 
a horse happening to stand in the way, and hindering.the Tro- 
jans from shutting the gates so ouickly as they shoulil han^e 
done. There are two cities Uiat oear the names of the most 
odoriferous j^lants, Io8§ and Smyrna^ Viokt and Myrrh, and 

* PaosaniM, in his Achaics, mentions one Attis» or AtteS, the son of 
Ca]aus the Phtygian, who introduced the wonhip of the mother of the g^ods 
among the LyduMis. He was himself under a natural inci^acity of bavinr 
children, and thesefore he might posab^ be the first who proposed, that all 
the priests of that Koddess should be eunuchs. Pausanias adds that Jupiter, 
displeased at his beinff so great a &TOQrite with her, sent a bxrar, which 
lavaged the fields, and slew Attis, as weU as many of the Lydians. We 
know notibing (^ any other Attis. 

f Actxon, the son of Aiistseus, was torn hi pieces by his own dogs, and 
ActKon, the son of Mdiwus, by the Bacohiadasb See the Scholiast upon 
ApoUomua^ book iv. 

\ These are aU wooden instances of events, bem^ under the guidance of 
an intelligent beinp. Nay, they are such puerihties as Timaeus hunself 
scarce erer gave into. 

^ Some suppose los to have been an island, nther than a town. Butifit 
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Homer is said to have been bom in the one, and to have died 
in the other. To these instances we may add^ that some of 
the generals who have been the greatest warriors, and have 
exerted their capacity £br stratagem in* the most successful 
manner, have had bat one eye; 1 itoeaH Philip, Antigonus, 
Hannibal, and Sertorius, iVhoiseJife we are now going to write. 
A man whose conduct, with respect to women, was preferable 
to that of Philip, who was more faithful to his friends than 
Antieonus, and more hum^n^ to hie enemies than Hannibal: 
but, tnough he was inferior to none of them in capacity, he fell 
short of tnem aU in success. Fortune, indeed, was ever more 
cruel io him than his most inveterate and avowed enemies; yet 
he showed himself a match for Metellus in experience, for 
Pomp^y in noble daring, for Sylla in his victories, nay, for the 
whole Koman people in powej^ and was all the while an exile 
and a sojourner among barbarian* 

. The Grrecian ^tleral. who, we think, mgst resembles him. 
is ^umenes of Gardia.t Both of tliem excelled in point ol 

Smerq^ship; in all the art of stratagem^ as well as coura^. 
oth were banbhed their own countries., and commanded 
armies in others. And both had to contend with fortune, who 
persecuted them so violentl v, that at last they were assasinated 
through, the U^acheiy of tnose very persons whom they had 
often led to victory. 

'Qidntus Sertorius was of a respectable fieunily in the town 
of Nursia, and country of the Sabin^ Havine lost his farther 
when a child, he had a liberal education given him by his mo- 
ther, whom on that account he always loved with the greatest 
tenderness. Her name* was Rhea. .He' ^as sufficiently •quali- 
fied to sj)eak in a court of jpsticef'and, by his abilities that 
way, gamed $ome interest, when but a youth, in Rome itself. 
But ms greater talents for the camp, and his succiess as a sol- 
dier, turned hrs ambition into that channel. 

He made his firrt campaign under CaBpio,t when the Cimbri 
and.^eutones broke into Gaul. The Romans fought a battle, 
in which their behaviour was but indifferent, and they were 
put to the rout On Ihis occasion l^ertorius lost his horse, and 
received many wounds himself, yet he swam the river Rhone* 
armed as he was with hb bre^tst-plate and di)old, in spite oi 

vu an iskndy there niight be a toim in it of the tiine trnmc, Hfbkh WBt 
often the caw in the Greek idanda. 

f In the Thraoian ChenonesuS, 

i In the printed text it ia Stipwt but two mannacripti'giTe ua CtuM, 
And it certainly waa <t Sernfiua-Csj^o^ wbo, with the cpnrtil Cn. Blalkufl, 
waa defeated by the Cimbri, in the Ibiuth year of the hundred and aixty- 
eighth Olympiad, a hundred and three ycaiv before the Chriatian enu' 
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the violence of the torrent Such was his strength of body, 
and so much had he improved tluit strength by exercise. 

The same enemy came on a second time, wiUi such prodi- 
gious numbers, and such drieadful menaces, that it was diffi- 
cult to prevail with a Roman to keep his post, or to obey his 
feneral. Marius had then the conmiand^ and Sertorius offered 
is service to go as a spy, and bring mm an aQ<;^ount of the 
enemy. For this purpose, he took a Graulish habit, and hav* 
ing learned as mucn ol the languagp as might suffice for com- 
mon address, he mingled with the l)arbarians. When he had 
seen and heard enough to let him into the measures they were 
taking, he returned to ,Marius, who honoured him with the 
established rewards of valour; and during that whole war, he 

fave such proofs of hia valour and capacity, as raised him to 
istinction, and perfectly gained him the confidence of his 
general. . 

After the war with the Cimbri and Teutpne», he was sent 
as a legionary tribune, vnder Didius, into Spain, and took up 
his winter quarters in Castulo,* a city of the Cdtiberians. 
The soldiers living in great plenty, behaved in an insolent and 
disorderly manner, and commonly drank to intoxication. The 
barbarians seeing this, held them in contempt; and one night 
having got assistance u'om their neighbours tne Gyris<Bnians,t 
thev entered the houses where they quartered, and put them 
to tne sword. Sertorius, with a few more, having found means 
to escape, sailed out and collected all that he had got out of the 
hands of the barbarians. Then he marched round. the town, 
and finding the gate' open at which the Gyrisoenians had been 
privately admitted, he entered; but took care not to commit 
the same error liiey had done. He placed a guard there, made 
himself master of all quarters of the town, and slew all the in- 
habitants who were able to bear arms. After this execution, 
he ordered his soldiers to lay aside their own arms and clothes, 
and take those of the barbarians, and to follow him in that form 
to the city of the Gyrisoenians. The people, deceived by the 
suits of armour and habits they were acquainted with^ opened 
their gates, and sallied forth, m^ expectation of meetmg their 
frienos and feDow-citizens, in all the ioy of success. The 
consequence of which was, that the greatest part of them were 
cut in pieces at the gates; the rest surrendered, and were sold 
as slaves. 
By this m^GBUlnre, the name of Sertorius became famous in 

• A town ofNew Cnrtale, o^ the confines of Andahuia. 

f The GynaonkiaoB being a people .whom we know nothing of» it htt been 
conjcctuJ«d that we flhould read Oridan$. The Orisiana were of that dia- 
trict Sec CeUariiu. 

Vol. III. L 
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Spain; and, upon his return to Rome, he was appointed quaes- 
tor in the Cisalpine Gaul. That appointment was a very sea- 
sonable one; for the Marian war soon breaking out, and Serto- 
rius beine employed to le^y troop?, and to provide arms, he 
proceeded in that commission with such expedition and acti- 
vity, that, while effeminacy and supineness were spreading 
among the x^t of the Roman yqutn, he was Qonsidered as a 
inan of spirit and enterprise. . 

Nor did his martial intrepidity abate, when he arrived at 
the degree of eeneral. His persopal exploits were still great, 
and he faced aaneer in the most fearless manner; in conse- 
quence of which, ne had one of his eyes struck out This, 
however, he always gloried in. He said, others did not al- 
ways carry about witn theni the honourable badges of their 
n^our, but sometimes laid aside their chains, their truncheons, 
and coronets; while he had perpetually the evidences of his 
bravery abput hiip, and those- who saw his misfortune, at the 
same time beheld his courage. The people, too, treated him 
with the highest respect When he entered the theatre, they 
received him with tne loudest plaudits and acclamations; an 
honour which officiers distinguished for their age and achieve- 
ments, did not easily obtain. 

Yet when he stood for the office of tribune of the peoplie, 
he lost it through the opposition of Sylla's faction; which was 
the chief cause of his perpetual enmity afijainst Sylla. Wlien 
Marius was overpowerea by Sylla, and fled for his life, and 
Sylla was gone to carry on the war againsjt Mithridates, Octa- 
vius, one of the consuls, remained in Sylla's interest; but 
Cinna, the other consul, whose temper was restless and sedi- 
tious, endeavoured to revive the sinking faction of Marius. 
Sertorius joined the latter; the rather because he perceived 
that Oc'tavius did not act with vigour^ atid that he distrusted 
the friends of Marius. 

Some time after, a ^at battle was fought by the consuls in 
the forum, in which Octavius was victorious, and Cinna and 
Sertorius having lost not much less than ten thousand men, 
were forced to ny. But a^ there was a number of troops scat- 
tered up and down in Italy, they gained them by promises, 
and with that addition found tHjemselves able to make head 
against Octavius again. At the same time Marius arrived 
from Africa, and offered to ranee himself under the banners 
of Cinna, as a private man under the consul. The officers 
were of opinion, that they ought to receive him; only Serto- 
rius opposed it Whether it was that he thought Cinna would 
not pay so much attention to him, when he had a man of so 
much greater name, as a general, in his army; or whether he 
feared the cruelty of Marius wo\{ld throw all their affairs into 
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confusion again, as he indul^d his resentments, without any 
regard to justice or moderation, whenever he had the advan* 
tage. He remonstrated, that as they were already superior to 
the enemy, they had not fauch left to do; but if tney admitted 
Marius among th6m, he would rob them of all the honour and 
the power at the same time^ for he could not endure an asso- 
ciate in command, and was treacherous in- eyery thin^ where 
his own interest was concerned. 

Cinna answered, that the sentiments of Sertorius were per- 
fectly right, but that he was ashamed, and, indeed, knew not 
how to reject Marius, when he had inyited him to take a part 
in the direction of afiairs. Sertorius replied, — ^* I imagined 
that Marius had come of his own accord into Italy, and point- 
ed out to you what in that case was most expedient for you to 
do; but, as he came upon your invitation, you should not have 
deliberated* a moment, wnether he was to be admitted or not 
You should have received him immediately. True honour 
leaves no room for doubt and hesitation." * -• « ^ * 

Cinna then sent for Marius; and the forces being divided 
into three parts, each of these three great officers had a com*' 
mand. 'Wnen the war was over, Cinna and Marius gave into 
every kind of insolence and cruelty. Sertorius alone neither 
put any man to death to glut his own revenge, nor confimitted 
any otner outrage; on the contrary, he reproached Marius with 
his sava^ proceedings, and applying to Cinna in private^ pre* 
vailed with him to make a more moderate use ot his power. 
At last, finding that the slaves whom Marius had admitted as 
his fellow-soldiers, and afterwards employed as the guards of 
his tyranny,! w^re a strong and numerous body; and that, 
I>artly by order or permission of Marius, partly "by their na- 
tive ferocity, they .proceeded to the greatest excesses, killinff 
their masters,- abusing their mistresses, and violating the chil- 
dren; he concluded, that these outrages were insuppoirtable; 
and shot them all with arrows in their camp, though tneir num- 
ber was not less than four thousand. 

After the death of Marius, the* assassination of Cinna that 
followed it, and the appointment of young Marios to the con- 
sulship (contrary to tne will' of Sertorius, and the laws of 
Rome), Carbo, Scipio, and Norbanus, carried on the war 
asainst Sylla, now returned to Italy, but without any success. 
For sometimes the officers behaved in a mean and dastardly 
manner, and sometimes the troops deserted in large bodies. In 
this case Sertorius began to think his presence of no impor- 
tance, as he saw their ajBfairs under a oliserable direction, apd 
that persons of the least understanding had most power. He 

* Qui delibeimnt, deiciTenint. — Thcit, f The Banb'mmt. 
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was the more'confinned in this opinion, when Sylh encamped 
near Scipio, and amusing him with caresses, unoer pretence of 
an approaching peace, was all the while corrupting his troops. 
Sertorius advertised Scipio of it several times, and told hmi 
what the event would be, but he never listened to bim.' 

Then giving up Rome for lost, he retired with the utmost 
expedition into Spam; hoping, if he Could get fhe government 
there into his hands, to be able to afford protection to such of 
his friends as mi^t be beaten in Italy. He met wi^dreadful 
storms on his way, and when he came to the mountains adjoin- 
ing to Spain, the barbarians insisted that he should pay toll, 
and purchase his passage over them. Those that attended him 
were fired with mdignation, and idiought it an unsufferable 
thing for a Roman proconsul to pay toll to such a crew of bar- 
barians. But he made light of the seetaing disgrace, and said, 
— ^^ Time was the thing he purchased, than which nothing in 
the world could be more precious to a man engaeed in great 
attempts.'' He tfierefore satisfied the demands of the moun- 
taineers, and passed over into Spain without losing a moment 

He found the country very populous, and abounding in vouth 
fit for war, but at the same time the people, oppressed by the 
avarice and rapacity of former governors, were ill-disposed 
towards any Roman government whatever. To remove this 
aversion, he tried to gain the better sort by his afiable and 
obliging manner, and the populace by lowering the taxes. But 
his excusing them from providingquarters for Ihe soldiers, 
was the most agreeable measure. For he ordered his men to 
pass the winter in tents without the walls, and he set them the 
example. 'He did not, hqwever, place his whole dependence 
upon the attachment of the barbarians. Whatever Romans 
had settled there, and were fit to bear arms, he incorporated 
with his troops; he provided such a variety of warlike ma- 
chines, and built such a number of ships, as Kept the cities in 
awe: and though his address was mild and gentle in peace, he 
made himself formidable by his preparations for war. 

As soon as he was informed that Sylla had made himself 
master of Rome, and that the faction of Marius ^d Carbo 
was entirely -suppressed, he concluded that an army would 
soon be sent against him under the conduct of an able general. 
For this reason he sent Julius Salinator, with six thousand 
foot, to block up the passes of the Pyrenees. In a little time 
Caius Annius arrived on the part of Sylla; and seeing it im- 
possible to dislodge Salinator, he sat down at the foot of Uie 
mountain, not knowing how to' proceed. While he was in this 
perplexity, one Calpumius, sumamed Lenarius, assassinated 
Salinator; and his troops thereupon quitting the Pjrrenees, 
Annius passed them, easily repulsing with his great army the 
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few that opposed him. SeitoMus, not being in a cpndition to 
ffive him tattle, retired with three thousana men to New Car- 
thage, where he embarked, and crossed over to Africa. The 
Maunisian coast was the Land he touched upon; and his men 
eoing on shore there to water, and not being upon their guard, 
the barbarians fellupon them, and killed a considerable num- 
ber; so that he was forced to make back for Spain. He found 
the coasts guarded, and that it was impracticable to make a de- 
scent there; but haying met with some vessels of Cilician pi- 
rates, he persuaded them to join him, and made hi^ landing 
good in tne isle of Pityusa,* forcing his way through the 
guards which Annius hadpls^ced there. 

Soon after Annius made his appearance with a numerous 
fleet, on board of which were five thousand men. Sertprios 
ventured to engage him; though his vessels were small, and 
made Tather for swift sailing than strength. But a violent west 
wind springing up^ raised such a storm, that the ^atest part 
of ^ertorius's ships, being too light to bear up against it, wet^ 
driven upon the rocky shore. Sertorius himseijt was prevent- 
ed by the storm from making his way at sea, and by the ene- 
my from landing; so that he was tossed abouit hy the waves 
for ten days together, and at last escaped with great difficulty. 

At length the wind aba|Bd, and he ran in ambng some scat- 
tered ist^ds in that quarter. There he landed; nut finding 
they were without water, he put to sea again, crossed the 
straits of Gades, and keeping; to the right, landed a little above 
the mouth of the river Baetis, which running . through a large 
track to discharge itself into the Atlantic ocean, gives name to 
all that part of Spain through which it passes.t ^ There he 
found some mariners lately arrived from the Atlantic islands.} 
These are twp in number, separated only by anarrow channel, 
and are at the distance of todr hundred ]eagues§ from the 
African coast They are, called the Fortunate islands. Rain 
seldom &lls there, and when it does, it &lls moderately; but 
they generally have soft breezes^ which scatter such rich dews, 
that the soil is not only good for sowing and planting, but ^n« 
taneously produces the most excellentfruits, and those in such 
abundance, that the inhabitants have nothing more to.do thaji 
to indulge themselves in the enjoyment oi ease. The air is 
always pleasant and salubrious, through the happy tempera- 
ture of the seasons, and their intensible transitions into each 
other. For the north and east winds which blow from^ dur 
continent, in the immense tract they have to pass, are dissipat- 
ed and lost: while tfie sea winds, that is the south and the w;est, 

* Now hiea. ^BrntUa^ nm JhkMutku, 

% The CAnane*. 4 In the qriginA], ten tkousamifurkmgs. 
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bring with them frpm the ocean Islight and ^ntle showers^ but 
oftener only a refreshing moisture, which imperceptibly scat- 
ters plenty on their plams. So that it is generally beiieVed, 
even among the barbarians, that these are the Elysian fields, 
and the seats of the blessed, which Homer has described in all 
the charms of verse.* ' - • 

Sertorius hearing these wonders, c6nceive4 a strong desire 
to fix himself in those islands, where he might live in perfect 
tranquillity, at a distance from the evils of tyranny and war. 
The Cilicians, who wanted neither fieaee nor repose, but riches 
and spoils^ no sooner perceived this than they bore away for 
Africa, to restore Ascalis, the son of Iphtha, to the throne of 
Mauritania. Sertorius, far from giving himself up to despair, 
resolved to go and assist the people who were at war with 
Ascalis, in order to open to his troops anotlier prospect in this 
new employment, and to prevent their relinquishing him for 
want of support His arrival was very acceptable to the 
MoorSy and he soon beat Ascalis in a pitched battle; after which 
he besieged him in the place to whicn he retired. 

Hereupon Sylla interposed, and sent Paccianus with a con- 
siderable foree to the assistance of Ascalis. Sertorius meeting 
him in the field, defeated and killed him; and having ineor- 
poriated his troops with his own, assaulted and took the city of 
Tingis,t whither Ascalis and his brothers had fled for^refuge. 
The Africans tell us, the body of Antaeus lies there; and Ser- 
torius not giving credit to what th6 barbarians related of his 
gigantic size, opened his tomb for satisfaction. But how great 
was his surprise, when (according to the account we have of 
it) he beheld a body sixty cubits long!} ^^ immediately offer* 
ea sacrifices, and. closed up the tomb; which added greatiy to 
the respect and reputation it had before. 

The people of Tingis relate, that afler the deafli of Antaeus, 
Hercules took his widow Tinga to his bed, and had by her a 
son, named Sophax, who reigned over that country, and found- 
ed a city, to which he gave his mother's name. They add, 
that Diodorus, the son of Sophax, subdued many African na- 

• Odyss., iv. 

fin the text Tin^ent, Strabo tells us, the barbarians call it Tinga^ that 
Artemidonis gives it the name of Unga^ and Eratosthenes that of lAxui. 

i If it did not appear from Strabo', that Plutarch has here only copied the 
fable of Gabinius, concerning the statore of Antaeus, we should be inclined 
to think that there was an error in the text, and that instead of V»jton«, we 
should read '4^ vxyen, referritig^ the participle to Mytarrt, iihmediately preced- 
ine. We the more readily g»re into this opinion, as the antiques of Her- 
cules and Antxus do not represent the latter mote in proportion than half 
a cubit higher than the former. And- if we are to beheve, at the same 
time, that Hercules, after he had. Idlled Antaeus, had connectiofn with his 
widow, that must confirm us in the altered reading. 
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tions with an army of Greeks^ which he raised out of Uie co- 
lonies of Olbians and Myceneans, settled here by Hercules, 
These particulars we mention for the sake of Juba, the best of 
all royal historians; for he is. said to have been a descendant 
of Sophax and l)iodorus, the son and grandson of Hercules. 

Sertbrius having thus cleared the field, did no sort of harm 
to those who surrendered themselves, or placed a confidence 
in him. He restored them the^r possessions and cities, and 

Eut the government in their hands again; tajcing nothing for 
imself but what they voluntarily -offered him. 
AsJie was .deliberating which way he should next turn his 
arms, the Lusitanians sent embassadors to invite him to take 
the command among them. For they wan^d a general of his 
reputation and experience, to support them against the terror 
of the Roman eagles; and h^ was tha Qnly one on whose cha- 
racter and firmness they could properly depend. Indeed, he 
is said to have b/een proof against the impi*essions both of plea- 
sure and fear; intrepid ' in time of danger, and not too much 
elated with more prosperous fortunej in any great and sudden 
attempt as daring as any general of his time,,, and where art 
and contrivance, as well as despatch, was necessary,, for seiz- 
ing a r^ass, or securinjg a strong bold, one of the greatest mas- 
ters of stratagem in the world; noble and generous in reward- 
ins great-actions, and in punishiiig oflencesVery moderate. 

it is true, his treatment of the Spanish hostages ih the latter 
part of his life, which bore such strong marb of cruelty and 
revenge, seems to argue that the clemency he showed before, 
was not a real virtue in him, but only a pretended one, taken 
up to suit his occasions. I thinks inde€^d, that the virtue which 
is sincere and founded upon reason,, can never be so conquer- 
ed by any stroke whatever^ as^ to give place to the opposite 
vice. Yet dispositions naturally bumaq§ and good^ by ^reat 
and undeserved calamities, may possibly be soured a little, and 
the man may change with his fortune.. This, I am persuaded, 
was the case of Sertorius^ when fortune forsook him, his dis- 
position Vas sharpened by disappointment, and he became se- 
vere to those who injured or betrayed him. 

At present, having accepted the invitation to Lusitania, he 
took^ his voyage from Africa thither. Upon his arrival, he 
was invested with full authority as general, and levied forces, 
with which he reduced the heigbbquring provinces. Num- 
bers voluntarily came over to him, on account of his reputa- 
tion for clemency, as well ^s the vigour of his proceedin^js. 
And. to these advantages he added ai^ifice to amuse and gain 
die people. ' 
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That of the hind was none of the le^* Spanus, a coun- 
tiWian who lived in those parts^ hamening to fall in with a 
hiiid which had newly yeaned, and wnich was flying from the 
hunters, failed in his attempt to take her; hut, charmed with 
the uncommon colour of the fawn, which was a perfect white, 
he pursued and took it. By good fortune Sertorius had his 
camp in that neighbourhoqd; and whatever was hrousht to 
him, taken in hunting, or of the productions of the field, he 
received with pleasure, and retftrnedthe civility with interest 
The countryman went and offered him the fawri. He received 
this present like the rest, and at first took no extraordinary 
notice of it But in time it became so tractable and fond of 
him, that it would^come whek he, called, follow him wherever 
he went, and learned to bear the hurry aird tumult of the camp. 
By little and little he brought the peo|)re to believe there was 
somel^ng sacred and mysterious in the affair; eiving it out, 
that the lawn was a gift from Diana, and that it disco vered to 
him many important secrets. For he knew the natural power 
of superstition over the minds of the barbarians. In pur^nce 
of this scheme, when the enemy was making a privi^ irrup- 
tion into the eountry under his command, or persuadine some 
tity to revolt, he pretended the fawn had appeared to nim in 
a aream. and warned hiiti to have his forces ready. And if 
he had mtelligepS^ of some victory gained by his officers, he 
used to conceS the messengef, and produce the fawn crowned 
with flowers for*its good tidings; bidding the people rejoice, 
and sacrifice to the gods, on account of some news uiey would 
soon hear.^ 

By this' invention he made them so tractable, that they 
obeyed his orders in every thing without hesitation, no lon- 
ger considering themselves as under the conduct of a straii^r, 
but the immemate direction of heaven. And the astonishing 
increase of his power, for beyond all theycould rationally 
expect, confirmed tihem in that persuasion. For, with two 
thousand six hundred men, whom he called. Romans (though 
among them there were ^even hundred Africans who came 
over with him), and an addition of four thousand light armed 
Liusitanians, and seven hundred horse, his carried on the war 
i^nst four Soman generals, who had a htmdred and twenty 
tnousand foot, six thousand horse, two thousand* archers and 
slingers, and cities without number, under their command; 
though at first he had twenty cities only. > Nevertheless, wjth 
80 trifling a force, and such small beginnings, he subdued se- 
veral ^at nations, and took many citieis. Of the ^nerals 
that Opposed him, he beat Cotta at sea in the straits over 

* Settorius had learned theie arts of Mariui. 
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aguBst Mdlarit, he defeated Phidius,* who had the' chief 
command in Baetica, and killed four thousand Romans upon 
^e hank^ of the Baetis. By bis quaestor he beat Domitius and 
Lucius Manliusyf proconsul of the other Spain; he likewise 
slew Thoraniusyt one of the officers sent against him bj'Me- 
tellus, toeether with his whole axmy. Nay, Metellus himself, 
a general of as great reputation as any the Romans then had, 
was entangled by him in such difficultiesf and reduced to such 
extremities, that he was forced to call in Lucius Lollius from 
Gallia Narbonensis to his assisiance, and Pompey the Great 
was sent with another army from Rome, with the utmost ex- 
pedition. For Metellus knew i^ot what measures to tike 
a^nst so daring an enemy, who was continually harassing 
hun, aiid yet would not cpme to a pitched battle, and who, by 
the lightness and activity of his Spanish troops, turned himself 
into flul manner of forms. He was sufficiently dcilled^ indeed, 
in set battles, and he commanded a firm heavy-armed infantry, 
which knew how to repulse and bea^ down every thing that 
would maike head against them, but had no experience in 
climbing mountains, or capacity to vie in flying and pursuing 
men as swift as the wind; nor could his troops bear hunger, 
eat any thing undressed, or lie upoa the ground without tents, 
like those of Sertoriiid. Besides, MeteUus was now advancea 
in vears, imd, after his jnany campaigtis and long service,, 
haa begun to indulge himself in a mere delicate wav of living; 
whereas Sertoriiis was in the vigour of his age, full of spirits, 
and had brought his strenffth and activity to the greatest . 
perfection by exercise and anstemiousness. He.never indulg- 
ed in wine, even when he had nothing else to do; and he had 
accustomed himself to bear labour and fatigue, t^ make long 
marches, and pass many successive nights without sleep, 
though supported all the while with mean and slender diet 
By bestowing his leisure on hunting and traversing all the 
country for game, he had gained suich a knowledge of the 
impracticable as well as open parts of it^ that when he wanted 
to By, he found no manner of difficulty m itj and.if he had oc* 



. * XyUuider has itDuUttSp wbkh is Agreeable to some maiMuctivtsi Cnue* 
tiuf, upon conjecture oiUy, reads it AuJIdiut. But, as the leiniea Moses Ihi 
Soul ooserresy theve is a coRtit>t and insiniiflcant m in tf&e text, — JL»mm/fuh 
Xww m •WW /t--ahd thence he conckiSeQ. with some degree of probabili!. 
t^, that we diould lead JFurMiuB* Freinshem, .in his Supplement to Liyy 
(xc. 28) caBs this general Futfidiwi and he.mii^ht do it upon the authoriigr 
of iome ancient manuscript of Plutah^h. . 

f Iaumu m the text agpin is corrupt We read it Ludiis Manlios ftiim 
Orosius and liyy. 

i Flonis has it Thoriu*. 

Vol. III. ^M 8« 
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easion 'to pursue or surround the enemy^ he oould execute it 
with e^se. • 

Hence it was^ that Metellus. in being preveftted from coming 
to any regular action,^ suffered all the inconveniences of a de- 
feat; and Sertorius gained as much by flying, as he coufd have 
done by conquering and pursuing. For he cut his adversary 
off from, water, and prevented his foraging. If the Romans 
began to march, he was ^on the wing to harass them; and if 
they sat still, he galled them in such a manner, that they were 
forced to quit their past If they invented a town, he was soon 
upon them, and' by cutting off their convoys^ as it were be- 
sieged the besiegers; insomuch that they began to cive up the 
point, and to caa upon Metellus to accept the ch^lenge that 
Sertorius had given; insisting that genenJ should fi^t with 
general, and Roman with Roman; and when he declined it, 
9iey ridiculed and abused him. Metellus only laughed at 
them^ and he did perfectly right; for, as Theopbrastus saytf, — 
^ A generd should die like a general, and not like a common 
soldier." , 

He found that the Lan^bf it» were very ^rviceaWe to Ser- 
torius, and perceived, at the same time, that he might soon 
bring them to surrender for want of wateij for thiey had but 
one well in the city. Mid ^n enemy might immediately make 
himself master of the springs in the suburbs, and Undet the 
walls. He therefore advanced against the town; but cpnclud- 
ing he should take it within two days, he ordered his troops 
.to take only five days' provisioils with them. But Sertorius 
^ve {he people speedy assistance. He got two thousand 
^ns, and filled them with water, promising them a good re- 
ward for the care of each vessel or skin. A number of Spa- 
niards and Moors offered their service on this occasion, and 
having selected the stk'ongest-and swiftest of them, he sent 
them along the mountains, with orders, when they delivered 
these vessels, to take alL useless persons out of the town, that 
the water might be fully sufficient for the rest during the whole 
course of the siege^ 

When Metellus was informed of this manoeuvre he was 
greatjy concTerned at it; and^ as his provisions b^gan to fail, 
he sent out Aquiliiis* with six thousand men, to collect fresh 
supplies. Sertorius, who had eai4y intelligence of it, laid an 
ambush for Aquilius, and upon his return, three thousand 
men, who were placed in the shady channel of a brook for the 
purpose, rose- up and attacked him in the rear. At the same 
time Sertorius himself,.charging him in front, killed a consi- 

* The commofi iMdin^ in the Greek text if JtgtdniM, but the muiu- 
fcripti give lu AquUhu. 
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derabte number of his party, and took the resbprisoners. A- 
quilius got bac]^ to Metellus, but with the loss bolb of his horse 
and his arms, whereupon Metellus retired with disgrace, 
greatly insulted and ridiculed by the Spaiiiaj^ds. 

This success procured Sertorius the admiration and esteem 
of the Spaniards: but what, charmed them still more was. that 
he armed them in the Roman manner, taught them to &eep 
their ranks, and toobey the word of command; so that in- 
stead of exerting their strength in a savage and disorderly 
manner, and behaving like a multitude of banditti, he polished 
them into regular forces. Another agreeable circumstance 
was, that he-furnished them with abundance of gold and silver 
to gild their helmets, and enrich their shields; and that he 
taught th^m to wear embroidered vests> and magnificent. coats; 
nor did he give them supplies onlv for these purposes, but he 
set them the e:icample.* The finishing stroke was,^ his collect- 
ing, from^he various nations, the children df the nobility into 
the gresrt city of Osoar,t and his furnishing them with piasters 
to instruct them in the Grecian and Roman literature. This 
had the appearance only of an education to prepare them to be 
admitted citizens of Rome, and to fit them for important com- 
missions; but in fact the children were so many hostages. 
Meanwhile, the parents were delighted to see their sons in 
gowns bordered with purple, and walking in great state to the 
schools, without any expense to- them; for Sertorius took the 
whole upon himself often examining besides iiitb the'improve^ 
ments thej made, and distributing proper rewards to those of 
most merit, among which were the^olden ornaments furling 
down from the neck, called by the Romans BuUse. -■ 

It was then the custom in Spain, 'for the band wbich foueht 
near the general's person, when he fell, \a die with hitn. TOis 
manner of devoting themselves to death^ the barbarians call a 
Hbation,X The other generals had but a ifew of these guards or. 
knights companions; whereas Sertorius was attended by many 
myriads, who had laid themselves under that obligation. It is 
said, that when he was once defeated near the tmls of a towni, 
and the enemy were pressing hard upon him, the Spaniards, to 
save Sertorius, exposed themselves without any precaution. 
They passed him upon4heir shoulders, from one to- another, 
till he nad gained the walls, and when their general was stecure, 
then they dispersed and fled for their own fives. - 

* Alexander had taken thf same method, before him, among the Peniaiia. 
For he ordered thirty thousand Persian boys to be taug'ht Greek, and train- 
ed in the Macedonian manner. 

f A city in Hispania Tarraeonehsis.' 

i In Gaiil,- the persona who laid themselves wider this obfiiratimi. wef« 
caMed toldariu---Cse9.deBelLGaL\.uL 
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Nor Wfts he bdored by the Spanish soldiers only, but by 
those whieh came firom Italy too. When Perpenna Vento, 
who was of the same party with Sertorius^ came into Spain 
with a great quantity of mone^ and a respectable army, in^ 
tending to proceed in his operations against Metellus upon his 
own bottom, the troops disliked the scheme, and nothmg jras 
talked of in the camp but Sertorius. This ^ve great uneasi- 
ness to Perpenna, who was much elated with his high birth 
and opulent fortune. Nor did the matter stop here. Upon 
their navine intelligence that Pompey had passed the Pyre- 
nees, the soldiers took up their arms and standards, and loudly 
called upon' Perpenna to lead them to Sertorius; threatening, 
if he would' not comply, to. leave him, and go to a ^neral 
who Imew ho w to saye both himself and tho^ under his com- 
mand. So. that Perpenna was forced to yield, and he went and 
joined Sertorius with fifty-three cohorts.^ 

Sertorius now found himself at the head oC a gi^fot armjr-, 
for, besides the juncUoa of Perpenna, all the countries within 
the Iberus had adopted his interest and troops were daily 
flocking m on all sides. But it gave him pain to see them be- 
haye with the disorder and ferocity, -ot barb^ians; to find 
tbem calling upon him to ^ve the signal ,to chai^, and im- 
patient of the least delair* He tried what mild representations 
would do, and they had no effect They still continued obsti- 
nate and dainorous, often demanding the combat in ayeiy 
unseasonable manner. At last he permitted them to engage 
in their own way, in consequence of which they would suner 
great loss, thoUgn he designed to prevent their being entirely 
defeated. These checks, lie hoped, would make them more 
willing to be under discipline. 

The event answered his expectation. They foueht and were 
beaten; but making up with succours, he rallied £e fugitives, 
and conducted them safe into the camp. His text step was to 
rOuse them out df their despondence* For which purpoto, a 
£^w days after, he assemblea all his forces, and proauced two 
horses 4>efore them; the one old and feeble, the other laree 
and strong, and remarkable besides for a fine flowing tail. By 
the poor weak^ horse atood a robust able-bodied man, and by 
th^ strong horse stood a little man of a very contemptible ap- 
pearance. Upon a signal given, ^e strong man began to pull 
and drag about the w^ik horse by the tail, as if he would pull 
it off; and the little man to pluck off the hairs of the great 
hprse's tail, one by one. ,The former tu^ed and toiled a long 
time, to the great diversion of the spectators; and at last was 
forced to give up the point; the Utter, without any difficulty, 

* A cohort U the tenth part of a legion. 
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soon ^tripped the great horse's tail of all its hair.* Then Ser- 
torius rose up^ and said^ — ^'You see^my friends and fellow-' 
soldiers, how much greater are the edects of persi&verano^ 
than those of force, and that there are many tilings invincihle 
in their co^ctive capacity, and, in a state of union, which may 
gradually ' he ovelrcome when they are once separated. In 
snort, perseverance is irre^istihle. By this means, time at^ 
taeks and destroys the strongest things jipoa earth. ■ Time, I 
say, who is'l^e hest friend and ally to those who have the dis* 
cemment to use it prop^ly, ana watch the opportunities it 
presents, knd the worst enemy to those who wiU he rushing 
mto action when it do^ not call them.'' iBy such symbols as 
these, Sertorius applied to the senses of the barbarians, and 
instructed them to wait fbr proper junctures and occasions. 

But his contrivance, with respect to the Cfaaracltani, gained 
him as much admiration as any of his military performances 
whatever. The Characitani are seated beyond the riv^r Ta- 
ffus. • They have neither cities noir villages, but dwell upon a 
krge and lofty hiU^ in dens and eavems of the ro^ks, the 
mouths of which are all to the north. The iloil of all the coun- 
try about it is a clay, so very light and crumbly, that it yield/s 
to the ];»^essure of the foot, is reduced to powder with the least 
touch, and .flies about like ashes or utislaked time. The bar- 
barians, whenever they are apprehensive of an attack, retire 
to these caves with their booty, and look upon themselves as 
in a place perfectly impregnabfe. ♦ . 

It happened that Sertorius retiring to some distance from 
Metellus, encamped under this hill; and the savage inhabitants, 
imagining he retired only because he was beaten, offered him 
several insults. Sertorius, either' provoked at such treatment, 
or willing to show them he waiT not flying from any enemy, 
**~')unied his horse the ^ext day,'and went to reconnoitre the 
^«ace. ' As he could see no part in which it was accessible, he 
almost despaired* of taking it, and could only vent his anjger 
in vain menaces. At last he observed, that the wind blew 
the dust in great quantities towards the mouths of the caves, 
which, as I said before, are all to'th&north.t * The:nortfi wind, 
which some call caiia$f% prevails most in those parts; takln? 
its rise from themarshy grounds, and the mountains covered 
with snow. And as it Was ti^en the height of summer, it WiSs 
remarkably, strong, haviiig fre^ supplies from the meUing of 
the ice oh the northern peaks, Iso that it blew a most agreeable 
gale, which in the day time refreshed both tiiese savages and 
uieir flocks. 

* Horace alludes to tfaia, T. ii. ep. It 

t Media inter Aquilonem M exorl^un JEquiiMxstialem.— P£n. 1. iL e. 47 

t Nanant et. in Ponto Cxciam in ae tnhere nubcsi.— i&. 
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Sertorius, reflectii^ upioii what he saw, «nd being mformcid 
by the neighbouring Spaniards that these were the psual ap^ 

Searancos, ordered his soldiets to collect vast' quantities of that 
ry and crumbly earth, so as to rai^ a mount ot it over against 
the hilL The barbarians imagining he intended to storm their 
strong holds from that mount, laughed at his proceedings. 
The soldiers went on with their work till, night, and then he 
led them back into the camp. Next morning, at break of day. 
a genUe l^reeze. sprung up, which mov^d the lighest part of 
the heap, an^ dispersed it like soiokej and as the sun got up 
higher, the c«cmw lilew a^n, and by its violence covered all 
the hill with dust Meantime the soldiers stirred up t)ie h^ap 
from the very bdttom,'and crumbled all the clay, and some 
ffalloped up and down to raise th^* light earthy and thicken 
3ie qiouds of dust in the wind, which carried them into the 
dwellings of the Characitani, tiieir entrances directly facing 
it As they were caVjes, and' of course hkd'no other aperture, 
the eyes of the inhabitants were soon filled, and they could 
scarce breathe for the suffocating dust which Hiey drew in 
with the air. In these wretched circumstances they held, out 
two days, though with great difficulty, and the third day sur- 
rendered themselves to Sertorius at discretion; who, by re- 
ducing them, did not ^dn such an accession of strength as of 
hqnour; for an honour it was to i^ubdue those, by policy, whom 
his arms could not reach. . 

While he carried on th« war against M etellus only, his suc- 
cess in general -was imputed to tne old age and inactivity of 
his adversary, who had to contend with a bold young man, at 
the head of troops so light, th^t they might pass raUier for a 
marauding party, than a regular army. J3ut when Pompey 
had passed the Fyrenees, and Sertorius took post against hint, 
eveiy art of generalship on both sides was exhausted, and yet 
even then it S4>peared, mat in .point both of attack and defence, 
Sertorius had the advantage!. In this case, the fame of Serto- 
rius greatly increased, and extended itself a; far iis Rome, 
where he was considered as the ablest ge'heral of his time. 
Indeed,' the honour Poinpey had acquired was very considera- 
ble, ana the actions he had performed under Sytla, set him m 
a very respectabl^e light, inaomuch that Sylla had given him 
the appellation of the Great^ and he was distinguished 'with a 
triumpn, even before he .wrote ' man.^ This made many of 
the pities, which were under the command of Sertorius, e^ast 
their eyes upon Pompey, apdinclined them to open their gates 
to him. ' But they returned to their old attachment, upon die 
unexpected success that attended Sertorius at Lauron.* 

* A city of Hither Spam, Ihre leagues from Valencku 
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Sertorias was besieging that P^ce. and Pompey marched- 
with his whole army to its relief. TTiere was a hill at some 
distance from the walls, frpm which the city might be greatly 
annoyed, ^ertorius hastened to seize it^iiaid Pompey to pre- 
vent irim; but the former gained the post •■ Pompey,' however, 
sat down, by it w;ith great satisfaction^ thinking he had been 
fortunate enough to cut Sertorius off from the town; and he 
sent a message. to the liauronites, — ^' That they niight be per- 
fectly easy, and sit quietly upon their walls, while they saw 
him oesiege Sertorius." But when that general was informed 
of it, he only laughed, and said,— ^* I willteaoh that scholar of 
Sylla," «o in ridicule he called PompeyJ " that a gener^ ought 
to look behind him, rather than before him/' At the 'same 
timeiie showed the besie^d a body of six thousand fbbt in 
the cam^ which he had quitted, in order to seize the hill^ and 
which had been left there on purpose to take Pompey in the 
rear; when he* should cqme to attack Sertorius In .tne post he 
now Occupied* . , 

Pompey, not discovering this manoeuvrie till it was too late, 
did not dare to begiii the attack, lesf he should be surrounded. 
And yet he wa^ ashamed to leave the Lauronites in such ex- 
treme danger.' The consequence was, that he was obliged to 
sit still and see the toWn lost The jpeople^ in despair of as- 
sistance, surrendered to Sertorius, who was pleased to spare 
the inhabitants, and let them go free; but he laid their city in 
ashes. This wais not done out of anger, or a spirit of cruelty 
(for he seems to have indulged his resentment less than any 
other general whatever), but to piit .the admirers of Pompey 
to the olush; while it was said among. the^ barbarians, that 
though he was at hand, and almost warmed himself at the 
flame, he suffered his allies to 'perish. 

It is true, Sertorius received many checks in the course of 
the war; biit it was not where he acted in person; for he ever 
continued invincible'; it Was through his lieutenants.. And 
sucli was his manner of rectifying the mistakes, that he met 
with more applause than his a^dversaries in the midst of fheir 
success. Instances^ of which we have, in the battle of Sucre 
with Pompey, and in that of Tuttia* wifli both Pompey and 
Metelhis. > '■''," 

As to the battle Pf Sucro, we ai'e told it was fought the 
sooner^ because Pompey hastened it, to prevent Metellus from 
having.a share irf the victory.. This'was the very t^ing Ser- 
torius wanted, to try hrs strength with Pompey, before Metel- 
lus joined him. Sertorius came up and engaged hin^ in the 

* GrseVius conjectures, that wc should read Turia^ Ujc Turiut being a 
river which AiUs into liie Suero. 
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eyeniiig. This be did out of choice, in the pemiasion that Ihe 
enemy, not being acquainted i^ith the country, would find 
djArkness a hindrance to them, whether thej should have oc« 
casiQn to fly or to oursue. When they came to^ cHaree, he 
found that ne had lot to do with Pompey, as hp could have 
wished, hut that Afranius commanded the enemy's left wing, 
opposite to himy who was at the head of his own right wing. 
However, as soon as he undexstood that his left«gave way. to 
the vigorous* impressions of Pompey, he put his right under 
the direction of other officers, and Hastened to 'support that 
which had the disadvantage. By rallying Ihe fugitives, and 
encouraging those who kept theur ground^ he forcfsd Pompey 
to fly in great confusion, who before was pursuinjg; nay, that 
general was in the greatest daneer; he was wounc^, and sot 
off with difficulty. For tiie Africans, who fousht tinder Sie 
banners of Sertorius, having taken Poj^pey's horse, adorned 
with gold and other rich furniture, left the pursuit, to quarrel 
about dividing the spoil. In the meantime, when Sertorius 
was flown from his right wing to succour the other in distress, 
Afranius overthrew all before him, and closely pursuing the 
fugitives, entered their camp with them, which ne pillaged till 
it was dark; he knewnodiihg of Pompey's defeat, and was una- 
ble to keep the soldiers from plunderiae, if he had desired it. 
At this iustant, Sertprius rcfturns with me laurels he had won, 
falls upon the troops of Afi'anius, which were scattered up and 
down the camp, and destroys great numbers o( them, ^ext 
morning, he armed, and took ttie field again} but perceiving 
that Metellus .was,at hand, he drew off, and decamped. He 
did it, however, With an air ef gaiety: — " If the old woman,'* 
said h€^ ^' had not been here, I would have flogged the hoy 
well, ai^d sejit him back to .Rome.' 

He, was notwithistanding, much afflicted for the loss ef his 
hind- For she was an exceUent engine in the management of 
the barbarians, who now wanted .'encouragement more thau 
ever.^ By good fortune some of his soldiers, as they were 
strolling one night about the country, met with her, and 
knowing her by the colour, brought her to him* Sertorius, 
happy to find her affain, promisea the soldiers large sums, on 
condition, they would, not mention the afiair. iSe carefully 
concealed the hind; and a few days after appeared in public 
with a cheerful countenance, to txansact. business, telling the 
barbarian officers that be had some extraoMinaiy happin.ess 
announced to him from heaven in a drelup. Then he mounted 
the tribunal, for the despatch of such affairs as. mi^t come be- 
fore hifn. At that instant the hind being let loose near the 
place by tho^e who had the charge of her, and seeing Sertorius, 
ran up with great joy, leaped upon the tribunal, bud her head 
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rEi his la|^ and licked his ririit hand^ in thenuumer to whioh 
had lone been trained. Sertoriua returned her cai^esaes 
witi^ all the tokens of a sincere affection^ even to the shedding 
of tears. The assembly at first looked on with silent astpn- 
ishmen^ but afterwards they testified thei^ regard for Serto- 
rlos witn the loudest plaudits and acclamations, a^ a person of 
a superior nature, beloved by the gods. • Witii these impreih 
sions they conducted him to his pavilion^ and resumed all the 
hopes and spirits with which he could have wished to inspire 
them. 

He watched the enemy so close in the plains of Saguntom, 
that they were in great want of provisions; and as they 
were determined at last to go out to forage and collect ne- 
oessarieSy this unavoidably foroUriit on a batde. Great a^ts 
of valour were performed on Both sides. Memmius, the 
best officer Pompey had, fell in the hottest of the fieht 
Sertorius carried all before him, and, throueh. heaps of suin, 
made his way towards Metellus, who made ^reat efforts to 
oppose him, and fought.with a vigour above his years, but at 
last was home down with the stroke of a spear. All the Ro- 
mans who saw or heard'of his disaster,.resolved not to aiwndon 
their geneni, and from an impulse of shame as well as anger, 
they turned upon the enemy and sheltered Metellus with 
theu* shields, till others canned him off in safety. Then they 
charged the Spaniards with. great fury, and routed them in- 
their turn. 

As victory had now changed sides, Sertorius, to secure a 
safe retreat for his troops, as well as contenient time for rais- 
ing fresh forces, had the art to retire iiito a city strongly si- 
tuated upon a mountain. He repaired the walls, andl)arri- 
caded. tiie gates, as though he thought of nothing less than 
standing a aieee. The enemy, however, were deceived ^by 
appearances. ' They invested the place, and, in the imasina- 
tion. that they should make themselves, masters of it witiiout 
difficulty, took np care to pursue the fugitive barbarians, or to 
prevent the new levies ^niich the officers of Sertorius were 
making. These officers he" had sent to the towns under his 
command, with inflections, when they had assembled a suffi- 
cient number, to send a messenger to acquaint him with it 

Upon the receipt at sudd intelligence, he sallied out$ and 
having made his way through the enemy without much trou- 
ble, he joined hid new-raised troops, and returned with that 
additional strengtii. He now cut off the Roman convoys both 
by sea and land; at land, by laying ambushes, or hemming 
them in, and, by the rapidity of his motions meetins them in 
every quarter; at sea, by guarding the'coast with nis light 
piratical vessels. In consequence of this, the Romans were 

Vol. hi. ^N 9 
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oUiged to separate. Metellus retired into Oaul, and Pompey 
went and took up his winter quarters in the terriJxNies of the 
Vacceians, where he was greatly distressed for want of money; 
insomuch, that he informed the senate; he should soon leave 
the country, if tiiey did not' supply himj for he had already 
sacri^ced his own fortune in defence of Italy. Indeed, the 
common discourse was, that Sertorius would be in Itahr before 
Poinpey. So far. had his capacity prev^led oyer tne moist 
distinguished and the ablest eenerals in Rbme^ 

The.opmion which Metel&s had of him, and.the dread of 
his abilities, w;as evident from a prodaim^tion then published: 
for which Metellas offered a reward of a hundred talents of 
silver, and twenty thousand acres of land to any Roman who 
shoula take him; and if that Roman was, an exile, he promised 
he should be restored to his country. Thus he plainly dis- 
covered his despair of conquering his enemy, by the price 
which he set upon him. When he happened once to defeat 
.him in a pitched battle, he was sq*elatea with the advanta|^, 
and thouzht the event so fortunate, that he suffered himselTta 
be saluted as hnpemtwr^ and'the cities received him with sacri- 
fices, and every testimony bf gratitude to the gods, at their 
altars. Nay, it is said, he received crowns of victory^ that 
he made most magnificent entertainments on the occasion, and 
wore a triumphal robe. Victories, in effigy, descended Jn 
machines, with trophies of g()ld, and garlands in their hands; 
and choirs of boys and virgins sun^ songs in his praise. 
These circumstances were extremely ndiculoos, if he express- 
ed so much Joy, and ^uch superabundant vanity,, whue he 
called Sertonus a fugitive from Sylla, and the poor remains 
of Carbo's faction. 

On the other hand, the tnagnanimity of Sertorius appeiared 
in every step he took. The patnciansj who had been obliged 
to fly from noma, and take refuge with him, he called a se- 
nate. Out of them h'e.appointed quasstors and lieutetiant8,.and 
in eveiT thing he proceeoed according to the laws of his coun- 
try. What was of still greater moment, though he made war 
only with the arms, the money, and the mea of Spain, he did 
not suffer the Spaniards^ to have the lea^ share in any ^enart- 
ment of gdvemment, even in words or titles.' He gayetoem 
Roman eenerals and jgovemorSy to make it appe»u* that the 
liberty of Rome was his great object, and that he did not want 
to set up the Spaniards against the Romans. In fact, he was 
a true lover of niscotlntry, and his passion to* be restored to it 
was ope of the first in his heart Yct^ in his greatest misfor- 
tunes, he never depafted from.his dignity. On the other hand, 
when he was victorious, he would make an offer to ^Metellus 
or Pompey, to lay down his arms, on condition he might be 
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permitted to return in the capacity of a priTate man. He said^ 
Be had rather be the meanest, citizen xn Rome, than an exile 
with the command, of aU the oilier countries in the world. 

This lore of his conntry is said to have been in some mea- 
sure owing to the attachment he had to his motiier. . His father 
died ia his infancy; and he had his education wholly from her; 
consequently his affections centered in her. His Spanish 
friends wanted to constitute him supreme goyemor; but hay-, 
ing information at that. time of the death of his mother, he 

Saye himself up to the most alarming grie£ For seyeit whole 
ays he neither eaye the word, nor would, b^ seen by any of 
his friends. At last, his general^ and others who were upon a 
footing with him in point of nuiK, beset hia tent, and^insisted 
that he should rise from the ground, and inake.his appearance^ 
t6 speak, to the soldiers, and to take the direction oi! their a£* 
fairs, wliich were thenas prosperous as he could -desire. Hence 
many imagined that he was naturally of a pacific turn, and a 
loVer of tranquillity, buf i^as brought, a^nst his inclination, 
by some mean^ or other, to take upon him the command; and 
that when he was -hard pnessed by: his enemies, and had no 
other shelter but' that of war to ^ to, he had recourse to it 
merely in the way of self-defence. 

We cka not haye rreater proofs of his magnanimity, than 
those thait appear in ms treaty with Mithridates; That prince, 
recoyennj; irom the fall giyen him by Sylla, entered, the lists 
again, andrenewed his pretensions to Asia* By this tim^ the 
fame of Sertorius had extended itself into all paits of the 
world. The inerchants who traded to the west, carried back 
news of his achieyements, like commodities from a distant 
country, and fiUed Pontus with his renown. Hereupon Mi- 
thrida&s determined to send .an embassy to hioi; induced to 
it by the yain apeeches- of his flat^rers, who compared Serto- 
rius to Hannibal, and:Mithridat^ to Pytrhus, and insisted that 
the Romans would neyer be able to bear up against two such 
powers, and two persons of such genius and abilities, when 
attacked by them in different tjuarters; the one beinc the most 
excellent of generals, «Lnd the other the greatest of kings. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Mithricuites sent ambassadors 
into Spain, with letters to Sertorius, and proposals to be made 
in conference; the purport of which was,, that the king would 
supply him wiiti money and ships, for the war, on condition 
• that he confirmed his claim to Asia, which he had latdy giyen 
up to the Romans, in the treaty with Sylla. 

Sertorius assembled his council, which he called the SenMie. 
They were unanimous in their opinions that he should accept 
the conditions, and think himself happy in them; sin6e they 
only asked an empty name and title to things, which it was not 
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in their power tojgi?e» tnd the king iji return would supply 
them wim what ttey most wanted. But Sertorius would by 
no means agjree to it. He «aid he had no objection to that 
prince's haying Qithynia and Cappadocia, countries accustom- 
ed to. kingly soyemment, and not belon»ng to the Eomans 
by any just tiUe; butiis to aprovince to which, the Romans had 
an undeniable claim, a proTince which they had been deprived 
of by Mithridates^ which he afterwards lost to Fimbria, and at 
last nad quitted upon the peace with Sylla, he could neyer 
consent tnat he snould be put in possession of it a£ain: — 
<< Rome," said he, ^^ ought to nave her power extendedl>y my 
yictories, and it is not my. rijght to nse to power at her ex- 
pense. *A man who has any dignity of sentiment, diould Con- 
quer with ]tkonour,.and not use any -bftse means eveki U^ saye 
iuslife.'^ ■' 

Mithridates- was perfectly astonished at this answer, and 
thus communicated nis surprise to his friends:-T-^^ What or- 
ders would Sertorius giye us* when^ted in the senate-house 
at Rome, if now. driyen a^ he is to the coasts of the Atlantic 
ocean, he prescrioes bounds to our empire, and threatens us 
with war if we piake any attempt upon Asia?''^ . The treaty, 
howeyer, went on, and was sworn to. Mithridates was to 
haye Cappadocia and Bitfaynia, iind Sertoriiis to supply him 
with a general abd some troops; the king, on the other hand, 
was to furnish Sertorius with three thourand talentsy^and forty 
ships of war. 

The general whom Sertorius sent into Asia, was a senator 
Who YkSa taken refuge with Jiirn, namedf: Marcus Marius. 
When Mithridates, by his assistance, had tdLcn some cities in 
Asia, he permitted that officer to enter them with his rods and 
axesj and voluntarily took the second place as one of his train. 
Manus declared some of those cities fre^ and excused others 
firbm imposts and taxes, telling them they .were indebtedfor 
thete favours to Sertorius. S^ that Asia, which laboured 
again under the exaction of the Roinan tax-gatherers, and the 
oppressions and insults of the garrisons, had once more a pros- 
pect of some happier mode of government 

But in Spain, tne senators about Sertorius, who looked upon 
themselves as qu a footing with him,iiot8Doner saw themselves 
as a match for the en^my, than they bade adieu to fear, and 
gave into a* foolish jealousy ^and envy of their ceheral. At 
me head of these was Perpenna, wha, elated wi& the vani^ 
of birth]^ aspir^ to the cdinniand, and scrupled vot to address 
his partisans in private with'such speeches as these: — ^^ What 
evil demon possesses us, and leads us from bad to wors^? We, 
who would not stay at home and submit to the otders of Sylla, 
who is master botn of siea and land, what are we come to? 
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Did we not eonie here tor liberty? Yet here n^Bte vpluntaiy 
slaves; guflrds to the eail^ Sertorius. We sufier ourselves 
to^ amased with the title of m s^mte; m title despised and 
ridicaled by «11 the world. 0. noble senators, who submit to 
the most mortifying tasks an^ labours, as much as the meanest 
Spaniards and Lusitanians!". 

Numbers Were attacked with these and such like.diicouraes; 
and though they did not openly revok, because they dmded 
the power of Sertorius, yet they took priyate methods to ruin 
his affairs, by ti^atin^ the barbariuu iU; inflietthe heavy pun- 
ishments, and c'olleetmg exoi'bitant subsidies, as ifby his order. 
Hence the cities began to waver in their aU^aqce, tad to 
raise distorbances: and the persons sent to compose those dis- 
turbances, by mild apd gentle methods, made more enemies 
than the^ reconciled, and inflamed the risii^ spirit of disobe- 
dience; insomuch, that Sertorius, deporting from his former 
clemency and moderation, behaved with ^^t injustice and 
outrage to the children of the Spaniards in Osca, putting some 
to death, and sellmg others for naves. . 

The conspiracy £dly pithered strength, and kmong the rest 
Perpebna drew in Manhus,* who had a considerable eommand 
in the army. \ < 

* * , * * * * * . 

He and his partisans then prepared letters for Sertorius, which 
imported that a victory waii gained ,by one of his officers, and 
great numbers of the enemy slain. Sertorius offered sacrifice * 
for the good tidings; and jPerpenna eaive him and bis own 
friends who were by, and who weUd ul privy to the design, 
an invitation to supper, which^ with much entreaty^ he pre- 
vailed with him to accept 

The entertainments at y^ich Sertorius was present had been 
always attended.with. great order and decorum; for he could 
not bear etthei^ to see or hear the least indecency, and he had 
ever accustomed the, guests to divert themselves in an innocent 
and irreproachable manner. But, in the midst.of the enter- 
tainment, the conspirators began to seek occasion to quarrel, 
givmg into the most dissolute discpurse, and pretending drunk- 
enness as the cause of their ribaldry. All this was done to 
provoke him. However, either vexed at their obscenities and 
aiscourses, or guessing at their desigq by the manner of their 
drawling mem out, he changed his posture, and threw himself 
back upon his cou(ih,as though he neither heard nor regarded 
them. Then Perpenna took a cup of wine, and as he was 
drinking, purposely let it fall out of his hands. The noise it 

* Dicier thinks we should resd J^mm, hy which he means AhmuiJn' 
tonkm, who fftve Sertorius the first blow. 

9* 
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made being the signal for them to fall on, Antony, who sat 
nexl; to Sertorius, gave him a stroke with his sword. Serjtori- 
us turned, and strove to set up; but Antony, thjrowinghiniself 
upon his OTeast held bom his hands; so that, not being able in 
the least to defend himself, the rest of the conspirators des^ 
patched him with many wounds. 

Upon the first news of his deaths most of the Spaniards 
abandoned Perpenna, and by their deputies surrendered them- 
selves to Pompey and Metellus. Perpenna attemnted some* 
thine with those that remained; but though he had the use of 
aU that Sertorius bad prepared, he made so tU a figure, that it 
was evident he knew^no ilnore how to command than hby^ to 
obey. He g»:ve Pompev battle, and was soon routed and taken 
prisoner. Nor in tiiis fast distress did he behave as became a 
general. He had die papers ef Sertorius in his possession, 
and he ofiered Pompey tne ^ght of ori^oal letters from men 
of consular dimity, and the greatest interest in Rome, by 
which they invited Sertorius into Italy, in consequence of the 
desire of numbers, who wanted a change in the present face of 
affairs, and.a neW administration. 

, Pompey, however, behaved not like a young man, but with 
all the marks of a soKd and improved understanding, and by 
his prudence delivered Rome trora a ^train of dreaafut fev^ 
and new con^imotions. He collected all those letters, and the 
other papers of Sertorius. and burnt theip, without either read- 
ing them himself, i^r sufiferine any other person to do* it As 
for Perpenna, he put him to death immediately, lest he should 
mention the names of those who' wrol^ the< tetters, and thence 
new seditionfl and troubles' should arise. Perpetina's accom- 
plices met the same fate; some of them beine brought to Pom- 
pey, and by him ordered to the block, ana others who fled 
mto AfriciL shot by the Moors. None escaped but Aufidius, 
the rival oi Manlius, Whether it waa'that hj^ could not be 
found, or they thought him not worth the seekine, he lived to 
old age in a village of the barbariiuasy wretehemy poot, and 
univmally despiMd. 
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Dims, the historian^ writes^ that Eumenes the Oardlan was 
the son of a poor wagoner in the Chersonesus, and yet that he 
had a liberal education, both bs to learhitig and the exercises 
then in vogue.* He says that while he was but a lad, Philip 
happening to be in Cardia, went to spend an hour of leisure 
in seeingnow the youn^ men acquitted themselves in the pofi- 
era/ioi^^f, and the bpys in wrestling. Among thesQ Eumenes 
succeeded so.well, and^ showed so much activity and address, 
that Philip was pleased with him, and took him into his train. 
. But others assert, with a greater appearance of probability, 
that Philip preferred him' on account of the ties 6t friendship 
and hospitality there were between him and' the father or 
Eumenes. ' » i ' ' 

After the de^th of Philip, he maintained the reputation of 
being equal to any of Alexander's offi'cers in capacity, and in 
the honour with which he discharged his commissions; and 
though he had only ^e' title of principal secretary, he was 
looked upon in as hojiourable a light as the king's most inti- 
mate friends and pounsellors, insomuch that he had the sole 
direction of an Indian expedition; and upon the death of He- 
phaestion, when Perdiccas had the post pf that favourite, he 
succeeded Perdiccas.1 Ther^fdre, when Neoptolemus, who 
had been the principal armour-bearer, took upon him to sav. 
after the death of Alexander,^ — ^* That he had borne the shiela 
and spear of that monarjch, and that Eumenes had only follow- 
ed with his escritoir," the'M^cedoniaas only laughed at his 
vanity.'knowing that, besides other marks of honour, Alex- 
ander nad thought Etimenes not unworthy hi9 allianee. For 

* Hiere were public lehoolB, where children of all eonditioiis were taugh^ 
without distinctioii. 

tThe paneraiion (as we hare already dbaerved) Waa a compoaitioa of 
wresUiiu^ and boziiig. . 

# In the printed text it ii mdmn^ proeinte. But at we know of no g«* 
Tenunant that Alesander saTO raomenea, *imr«^M9, a command in the amal' 
yy, wldch it the tttudSmg in^amne of the ihanuacnpts^ appears preferable. 
£idConie]]iiaNq^confinDaitiiitiieia wonSa: Frmfita etiam aHeri eqw 
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Barsine. the daughter of Artabazus, who was the first lady 
Alexander took to his bed in Asia, and who brought him a son 
named Hercules, had two sisters; one of which, called Apama, 
he gave to Ptolemy, and ihe other, called also Barsine, he gave 
to Eumenes, at tilie dme when he was selecting Persian ladies 
as Wives for his friends.* 

• Yet it must be acktiowledged,.he was often in disgrace with 
Alexand.er, and oilce or twice in danger' too on account of 
HephaBstion. ^ In the first place, H^hasstion gave a musician, 
named Evius, the quarters which the servants of Eumenes had 
taken up for him. Upon this, Eumenes went in grelit wrath 
\o Alexander, wi& Mentor ,t and criedy-— ^^ The best method 
they -could tajLe, was to throw away their arms, a^ learn to 
play upoii the flute, or turn tragedians.^' Alexander kt first 
entered. into his quarrel, and sharply rebuked Hejphaestion; but 
h6 soon changed nis mind* and turned the weight of his dis- 
pleasure uppn Eumenes; tninking he had behaved with more 
aisresi)ectto him than resentment against Hephssstion. 

Again, when Alexander wanted to send out Nearchus witb 
Ik flejst to explore the coast of the oeean, he found his treasury 
loW| and asked his friends for a supply. Am<Aig the rest Ke 
applied to Eumenes for three Jiunared talents^ who ofiered 
him only a hundred, and assured him, at the same time, he 
should find it^difficult to coUect that sum by his stewards. 
• Alexanaer refused the ofier, but did not remonstrate or com- 
plain. However, he ordered hjs sevyants privately to 0et.fire 
to Eum^es's tent,* that he might be forced to carry out his 
monev^ and be openly convicted of its falsity. ^ It .happened 
that the tent was entirely consumed, and Alexander was sorry 
on account of the loss of hk papers. There was gold and 
silver found melted, to the. amount of more than a thousand 
talents; yet even then the king took none of it. And hliving 
written to all. his grandees ana lieutenants, to send him comes 
of the despatehes mat were lost, upon their arrival he put them 
again under the care of Eumenes. 

Some time after, anotber.dispute happened between him and 

* Alexiuider had manied Stitini, the eldest daughter df DariuB, and giTen 
the younffest, named Ttjpt^ to HephsstioA. This wss a measure well 
caleuktea tp establish him sind ' his poitetit^. on the JPersian throne; but it 
wss obnoxious to the Macedonians. Therdrore, to support it on onfc hapd* 
and to obinate inconTenienoes on the other, he selected eigfatv.yiiguis out 
of the most honourable fiunllies in Persia, and persuaded nis ptineipal 
fiiends and officers to mar^ them. 

t Mentor wss brother to Memnon, irhose widow Bsitine was Alexan- 
der's mistress. He was slso .brother4n4aw to Artabimis; and the second 
Baisine, whom Eumenes msrried, seems to have been daughter to J 
non and Mentor's sister. 
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HephsMtion, on aceoant of some present from the king to one 
of them. Much severe and abusive language passed between 



t)iem, yet Alexander, fof the present, did not look upon Eu- 
menes with the less regard. But Hephs^tion dying soon after, 
the kingi in hi& unspeakkble affliction for that loss, expressed 
his resentment against all who he thoueht envied that favourite 
tdiile be lived, or rejoiced at his death. Eumenes' was one of 
those whom he most suspected of such sentiments, and he 
often mentioned the. differences, and the severe language those 
differences had produced. Eumenes, however, oeing an ai^ul 
man, ^nd happy at expedients. -made the very person through 
whom he haa lost the king's uivour the means of regaining it 
He seconded the seal and^ application of AJexahder, to eele* 
brate the memory of Hephsstion. He suggested such in* 
stances of veneration as he thought might do most honour to 
the deceased, and contributed largely and freely- out of his 
own purse towards the expenses of liis funeral. 

Upon the death of Alexander, a' great tpiarrel broke out 
between the phalanx md the late king'ii friends and generals. 
Eumenes, in his heart, sided with the pkfifanx^ but ill appear- 
ance stood neuter, as a person perfectly indifferent; saying, it 
did not become him, who was a stranger, to interfere in the 
disputes of the Macedonians. And whe^ the othe^ great offi- 
cers retired from Babylon, he staid there^ endeavouring to 
appease that body of iniiBLntr^, and to di9p<>se them to a recon- 
ciliation.' 

After tiiese troubles were past, and the ^nerals met to con- 
sult aboxit dividiiie the provinces pind armies among them, the 
countries a83igned Eumenes were Cappadocia and Paphlagb- 
nia, and the coast of the sea of Pontus, as far as Trapezus. 
These countries were not then subject to tbe Macedonians, 
for Ariarathes was king Of them; but Leonatus and Antigonus 
were to go with a great ajmy, and. put Eumenes in possession. 
Antieonus, now mted with nbwer, and despising all the 
world, gave ho attention to the letters of Perdiccas. . But Leo- 
natus marched down from the upper provinces into Phryria, 
and promised to undertake the ei^ditlon for Eumenes. Im- 
mediately after tfiis, Hecataeus, a petty tyrant in Cardia, ap- 
plied to X^natus, and desired him r^ither to go to the reKef 
of Antipater and tiie Macedonians, who were besieged in La- 
mia.*. Leonatus being inclined to go, called Eumenes, and 
attempted to reconcile nim to Hecata&fis. They bad long had 
suspicions 6f each other on account of a family difierenoe in 
point of politics; in consequence of which Eumenes had only 
accused necata^s of setting himself up tyrant in Gardia, aM 

•AcityofThcMaly. 
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had entreated Alexander to restore, that people to their liberty. 
He now desired to be excused taking a share in the Grecian 
expedition, alleging he was afraid Antipater, who had long 
hated him, to gratily himself as well as Hecatsus, would make 
some attempt upon his JiCe. Upon wtiich, Leonatus, placing 
isn entire confidence in him, opened to him all his heart He 
told him the as^sting Antipater was nothing but a pretext, and 
that he designed, as soon as he liuide4 in Greece, to assert his 
claim to Macedonia; At the same time he showed him letters 
from' Cleopatra,* in which s&e invited him to Pella, and pro- 
mised to give him iier hand. 

Whether Eumenes was really afraid of Anti|)ater, or whe- 
ther he despaired of any service from Ijeonatus, who was ex- 
tremely obstinate in his temper, and followed every impulse 
of a precipitate ambition, he .withdrew from him in the night 
with all his equipage, which consisted of three hundred horse, 
two hundred of his domestics, well armed, and all his treasure, 
amounting to five thousadd talents. With this he fled to Fer- 
diccas; and, as he acquainted that general with the secret de- 
signs of Leonatus, lie was immediately taken into a high de- 
gree of favour, and ' admitted to a share in his councils. In a 
nttle timej too, Ferdieca;» in person conducted him into Cappa- 
docia, with- a great army; took Ariarathes prisoner, subdued 
all the country, and eistaDlished Eumenes .in that governpent; 
in consequence of which,, Bumenes put the cities undet- the 
direction of his friends, placed guard's and garrisons, <with 
proper oflicers.at their head, and appointed juoWes and.super- 
iQtendahts'of the.revenue; Perdiccas leaving, the entire dis- 
|M)sition of ihbse things to hiix). After this, he departed with 
l^erdiccas; choosing to give him that testimony of respect, and 
not blinking it consistent with his interest .to be absent from 
his court* But Perdiccas, satisfied that he could himself exe- 
cute the designs he was. meditating, and perceiving that the 
provinces he had left behind required an able and faithful 
guardian,. sent back Eumenes when he had reached, Cilicia. 
The pretence was, that he might attend to the concerns of hi3 
own gcv<^rnment;'but the real intention, that he should secure 
the {^joining province of Armenia, which was disturbed by 
the practices 01 Neoptolenuis. 

Neoptolemus was a man of sanguine pursuits, and unbound- 
ed vanity. Eunlenes, however, endeavoured to keep him to 
his duty, by soothing applications. And as he saw the Maoe- . 
donian inf^try werebecome extremely insolent and au4acious, 
he applied himself to raising a body of cavalry, which might 
be a counterpoise against them. For this purpose, he remitted 

* The liflHter of Alexander^ 
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the taxesy^and m^ other immunities to those pf his^province 
who were good horsemen. He also housht a ^reat number 
of horses, and distributed them among sucii of his courtiers as 
•he placed the greatest confidence in; exciting; theSln by honours 
ana rewards, and training them- to strength and skilly by a 
variety of exercises. The Macedonians^ upon this,* were oif- 
ferently. affected* some with astooishment,- .and otheis with 
joy, to see a body of, cavalry collected^ to the number of six 
thousand three hundred^ and trained m so short a space of 
time. . 

About that time, Gratenis and Antinater, havine reduced 
Greece, passed into Asia, tooverthrow tne power of Ferdiccas; 
and news was brought that. their first intention was to enter 
Cappadocia. Ferdiccas himself was engaged in war with 
Ptolemy; he therefore ap^nted Eun^es' commander-in- 
chief 01 the forces in Armenia and CapPadoeia, and wrote to 
Alcetas and Neopjtolenpius to obey the orders of that gen^«l, 
whom he had invested with discretionary powers. Alcetas 
plainly refused.to submit to that injunction; slicing that the 
Mac^onians would be ashamed to figh); Antipater; and as for 
Craienis, their affidction fot hi^ was. such tiiat they would re- 
ceive him with open arms. On the oth^r hand, it was visible 
that Neoptolenius was forming some treacherous scheme 
a^inst Lumeties; for when cal^ upon, he refused to join 
him^and, instead of that, prepared to give him battie. 
- This was the first occasion on which EumeneS reaped the 
fruits of his foresight and tiipely preparations. For, though 
his infantry were l^ten, with his cavalry he put Neoptolemus 
to flight, and took his baggaee. And wh\le me phalanx were 
dispersed' upon the pursuit, ne fell upon them m such good 
•rqer with nis horse, that they were forced to lay down'ueir 
arms, and take an oath to serve him. Nec^tcdemus ccjleoted 
some of the fugitives, and retired with them, to Cratenis and 
Antipater. They had already. sent ambassadors to Eumi^es, 
to desire him to adopt their interests; in reward of ^which uiey 
would confirm to nim the. provinces he had, and eive him 
. others, with aii additional number of .troops; in whicn case he 
would find Antipater a friend instead of an enemy, and con- 
tinue in frie/idship with CfaterUs, instead of turning his arms 
against him. ^ 

Eumenes made answer to these proposals,: — ^ That. having 
long been on a footing of enmity with Antipater, he did not 
choose to be. his friend, at a time when he saw him treating 
^s friends as so many enemies. As for Cratdrus, he was 
ready to reconcile him to Perdicc^ and to compromise mat- 
ters oetween them tipon just and reasonable terms. But if he 
should begin hostilities^ he would support his injured friend 
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while he had an hour to lire^ and rather taerifice life itself 
than hiB honour.'' * 

When thid. answer was reported to Antipater and Cratenis, 
they took some time to deliberate upon the measures they 
should pursue. Mean while, Neoptolemus arriving, gave 
them an account of the battle he had lost, and requited, assist- 
ance of them both, but particularly of Craterus. He said, — 
<<The Maeedoniains had so extraordinary an attachment to. 
him, that if they saw but his hat| or heard one accent of his 
toneue, they would immediately run to him with their swOrds 
in weir hands." Indeed, the.reputation of Craterus was v^ry 
ffreat amone them> and. after the death of Alexander, most of 
•3iem wi3h^ to be* under his command* They remembered 
the risks he had rem of embroiling himself with Alexander for 
their. sakes;'how he 1^ combated the inclination /or Persian 
fashions which insefllbly g^w ttnon Um, and supported the 
customs of his country agamst the insults of barbaric pomp 
and luxury. 

Craterus now sent Antipater into CiUeia, and ta^n^ a.con- 
siderable part of the forces himself^ iiiarch^ alone with Ne* 
optolemus against Eumenes. If Eumenes foresaw Kis coming, 
and was prepared for it, we may impnte it to the yiffilance 
necessary in a general: we see nottiing in that of superior ge- 
nius. But when, besides his concealing from the e^iemy what 
they oujrht not to discover, he brougm his own troops to ac- 
fion, wnhout knowing wIk> was their adversary, and made 
them serve against Craterus, without finding out that he was 
the officer they had to contend with; in this we see charac- 
teristieal probfa of generalship^- For he propagated a report, 
that Neoptolemus, assisted by Pigris,) was advancing ^in 
with some Cappadoctan and raphlagoni^n horse. The ni^ht 
he designed to decamp, he fell mto a sound sleep, and haa a 
very extraordinary dream. He thou^t he saw two Al^xan- 
denprepared to try their strength i^nst each other, and each 
at tlie h^d of a phalanx. Minerva <!ame to supjport the one 
add Ceres the otner. A sharp conflict ensued, m which the 
Alexander assisted bj. Minerva, v^as defeated', and Ceres 
crowned the victor with a wreath of com. He immediately 
concluded that the dream was in his favour, because he had to 
fight for a country which was most of it in tillage, and which 
had then so excellent a crop well advanced towi^s the sickly 
that the whole fece of it' had the appearance of a profound 
peace* ' He was the more confirmed m his opinion, when he 
found the eiiemy's v^ord was Wnerva and Jkaander; and in 
opposition to it he gave Oerm mui AUxander, At the same 
time, he ordered his men to crown themselves, and to cover 
their arms with- ears of com. He v^as several times upon the 
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poiiiiof ^tockriiig to his prineipal' officers and captains what 
adrersaiy they had 1x> cont^d'with; thinking it a hazardous 
undertaking to keqp to himself a secret so important, and per- 
haps necessary for them to know, yet he abode by his nrst 
resolution, ana trusted his own heart only with the dangek- that 
might ensue. 

When he came to give battle, he would not set any Mace? 
donian to enga^ Craterus, but, appointed to that charee two 
bodies of foreign horse, oommanaed by Phamabazus the son 
of Artabaais, and Phosnix of Tenedos. They had orders to 
advance on tiie first sight of the enemy,' ana come to close 
fightinft, without giving them time to retite; and if. they.at* 
temptpd to speak or send any herald, they were not to regard 
it For he nad strong apprehensions that the Macedonians 
would go over to Craterus, if they happened to know him. 
Eoxnenes, himself with a troop of three hundred select horse, 
went and jposted himself in the right wing, where he should 
have to aet against Neoptolemus. When they had passed a 
litde hill that separated the two armies, and came m view, 
they charged with such impetuosity, tluit Craterus was ex-' 
tremely surprised, and expressed lus resentment in strong 
terms against Neoptolemus, who, he thought had deceived 
him wim a pretence that the Macedonians would change sides.. 
However, he exhorted his officers to behave like brave men, 
and stood forward to the encounter. In the first shock, which 
was very violent, the spears were soon broken, and they were 
then to decide the dispute with the sword. 

The. behaviour of Craterus did no dishonour to Alexander. 
He killed numbers with his own hand, and overthrew many 
others who assailed.. hin^ in front But at last he received ai 
side-blow from aThracian,^hich brought him -to the eround. 
Many passed oyer him without knowing him; but Gpi^as. 
one of £umenes's officers, took i^otice of nim; and beikig well 
acquainted with his person, leaped from hi» horse, and guard- 
ed the body. It was then, however, too late; he was at we last 
extremity,-and in tiie agonies of death. 

In the meantime, ^optolemus engaged Eumenes. The 
most violent hatred had long subsisted between them, and 
this day added stings to it . They knew not one another in 
the two first encounters, but in the third they did; and then 
they rushed forward imperiously, witiii swords drawn, and 
loud shouts. The shock their hdrsea met with was so violent, 
that it resembled that .of two galleys. The fierce antagonists 
quitted the bridles, and laid nol^* on ^eich other; each endear 
voorii^ to^tear ofi'the helmet or the breast-plate of his enemy. 
While their hands were thus engaged, their horses went from 
under them; and as they fell to the ground without quitting 
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their hold, they wrestled for the adyantage. Neoptolemtis w«s 
beginning to rise first, when Eumenes wounded him in the 
ham, andb^ that means, jgot upon his feet before him. Neop- 
tolemus beine wounded in one knee, supported himself upon 
the other, ana fought with great courage underneath, but was 
not able to reach nis adversary a mortal blow. At last, re- 
ceiving a wound in the neck, he grew faint, and stretched 
himseH' upon the gh>und. Eumenes with all the eagerness of 
inveterate hatred, nastening to strip off his arms, and loading 
him with reproaches, djd not observe that his sword was still 
in his hand; so that Neoptolemus wounded him under the cui* 
rass,. where it touches upon the groin. However, as the stroke 
was but feeble, the apprehensions it gave him were gjneater 
than the real hurt 

Wheii he had despoiled his adversary, weak as he was with 
the wounds he had received in his legs and arms, he mounted 
his horse, and niade up to his left wing, which he supposed 
might still be engaged with the enemy. There, being inform- 
ed of the fate of Craterus, he hastened to him, and finding his 
breath and his senses not quite ^ne, he alighted from his 
horse, wept over him, and gave him his hand. One while he 
vented his execrations upon Neoptolemus, and another while 
he lamented his own ill rortune, and the croel necessity he was 
under of coming to extremities with his most intimate Mend, 
and either giving or receiving the fisttal blow. 

Eumenes won this battle about ten days after the formeh 
^Ahd it raised him to a high rank of honour, because it brought 
'him the palm both of capacity and courage; but at the same 
time it exposed him to tne envy and hatred both of bis allies 
and his enemies. It seemed hard tp the^, that a stranger, a 
foreign adventurer, should have destroyed one of the greatest 
and most illustrious of the Macedonians, with the arms of those 
very Macedonians. Had the news of the death of Craterus 
been brought sooner to Perdiecas, none but he would have 
swayed the Macedonian sceptre, put he was slain in a muti* 
ny in Egypt, two days before the news* arrived. The Mace- 
donians were so much exasperated against Eumenes upon the 
late evenit, that they immediately decreed \\is death. Anti^ 
nils and Antipater:were to take the direction of the war which 
was to carry that decree into executibni. Meantime Eumenes 
went to the king's horses which were pasturing upon Mount 
Ida, and took such as he had occasion lor, boi'gave the keep- 
ers a discharge for them. When Ahtipater was apprised otit 
he lauehed^ and said, ^ He could not enough adifeiire the eau^ 
tion of Eumenes, who must certainly expect to see the account 
of the king's goods and ehattels stated either on one side or 
other." ' ■ 
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Emnenes intended to give battle upon the plains x>f Lrdia^ 
near Sardis, .both because he was strong in cayaliy, ana be- 
cause he was ambitious to show Cleopatra what a respectable 
force he had.- However, at the truest of that princess, who 
was afraid to give Antipater any cause of complaint, he march- 
ed to the Upper Phrvoa, ana wintered in Celaenae. There 
Alcetas, Polemon^ and, Docimus, contended with him for the 
command; upon which he said, — ^* This makes good the obser- 
vation, every one thinks of advancing himself, but no, one 
thinks of Ijie danger that ma^ accrue to the public weal.'' 

He had 'promised to paj his army within three days; and as 
he had not money to do it, he sold them all the farms and cas- 
tles in the country, together with the people aad cattle that 
were upon them. Every captain of a Macedonian company, 
or officer who had a command in the foreign troops, received 
battering endues from Eumenes; and when he had taken the 
castle, he divided, the spoil among his Company, according to 
the arrears due to each particular man. This restored him the 
affections of the soldiers; insomuch that when papers were 
found in his camp, dispersed by the enemy, in which their 
generals promised a hundred talents, and jmat honours to the 
man who should kill Eumenes, the Macedonians Were highly 
incensed, and gave order, that from that time he should have 
a body-guard of a thousand officer^like men* always about 
him, who should keep watch by turns, and be in waiting day 
1^4 night. Thei^e was not a man who refbsed that charge^ 
and they w^re elad to receive from Eumenes the marks, of 
honour, which those who were called the king's friends used 
to receive from the hands of royalty. For he, too, was em- 
powered to distribute {>urple hats and rich robes, which were 
considered as the principal ^fts the kings of Macedon had to 
bestow. 

Prosperity gives some appearance of higher sentimeorts even 
to persons of mean spirit; and we see something of grandeur 
ana importance about them in the . elevation where jPortune 
has placed them: But he who is inspired by real fortitude^ 
and mi^aninjity, will show it most by the dignity of his be- 
haviour under losses, and in the most adver^ fortune. So did 
Eumenes. When he had lost a battle to Aiitifonus in the ter- 
ritory of the Ob^nians iii Cappadocia, througn ^e treachery 
of one of his oflETcers, though ne was forced ta flv himself, he 
did hot sufier the traitor to escape to the enemy, but took him 
and hanged him upon the spot In his flight he 'took a differ- 
ent wayTrom the pursuers^ and privately turned round in such 
a mann^, 8is to regain the field of battle. There he enctoip- 
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edy ifi order to bury the deadj whom he colleetol Mid boint 
with the door posts of the neiehbouring villages,^ ' llbe bodies 
of the officers and common soIcUen were burnt upon separate 

Sites; and when he had raised ereat monuments of earth oyer 
lem he decamped. So that Antigoniis coming that way at 
terwards, was astonished at his firmness and intrej^dity. 

Another time he fell in with the bamge of Antigonus, and 
could easily have taken it, together vnSx- many persons of free 
condition, a great number of slaves, and all the wealtti which 
had been amassed in so many wars, and the plunder of so ma- 
ny countries. But'he was afraid that his men, when possessed 
of such riches 9^d spoils, would think themselyes too heavy 
for flight, an4 be too e£feminate to bear the hardship of lone 
wandering from place to place; and yet time he knew, was his 
principal resource for getting clear of Antigonus. On the 
other naniL he was sensible it would be extremely difficult to 
keep the Macedonians from flyine upon ^e spoU| when it was 
so much within reach. He, ther^ore, orderea them to refrerii 
themselves, and feed their horses, before they attacked the 
enemy. In the meantime he privately sent a messenger to 
Menander, who escorted the bagnme, to acquaint him,— ^ 
'^ That Eumenes, in consideration of the friendship which had 
subsisted between them, advised him to provide for his safety, 
and to retire as fiist as pcMsible from the plain^ where he might 
easily be surrounded, to the foot of the nrighbouring moun- 
tain, where the cavalry could not act, or any troops; udl uppq 
his rear." 

Menander soon perceived his danger, and retired* After 
which, Eumenes sent out his scouts in the presence of all the 
soldiers^ and commanded the latter to arm and bridle their 
h<»*ses, m order for the attack. The scouts brought back an 
account that Menander had gained a situation where he could 
not be taken. Hereupon Eumenes pretended great concern, 
and drew off his forces. We are told, that upon the report 
Menander made of this affidr to Antigonus, the Macedomans 
launched oiit in the praises of Eumenes, and began to regard 
him . wi^ an eye of kindness, for actii^ so generous a part 
when it was in his power to have enslaved their children ana 
dishonoured their wives. ' The. answer Antigonus gave them 
was this: — ^ Think not, my sood friends, it was for your sake 
he let them go; it* was for his own. He did not choose to 
have so many slMLckles upon him when he deigned to fly.'' 

. After this, Eumenes, being forced to wander and fly from 
place to place, spoke to many of his soldiers to leave him; 
either out of care for their safety, or because he did not choose 
to have a body of men after him, who were too few to stand a 
battle, and too many to fly in privacy. And when he retired 
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to'tiie CMtle of Nort;* pn the confines of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
dpcia, with Qtdj five hundred hofse,. and two Jiundred ibot, 
there again he ^ye.all such of hia friends free leave to dejiart, 
as did not like lie inconveniences of the place, apd the mean* 
ness of dietyt and dismissed them with great, inarks of 
kindness. 

In a little time Anti^nus came up, a)id, before he termed 
that siege, invited him to a conference. Eumenes answered, — 
[^ Antigonus had many Arfends, and eenerals to take ]iis place, 
in case of accidents to himself; but the troops^he had the care 
of had none to command or protect them after, hiou'' He 
therefore insisted that Antigoniu^ should send hostages^ if he. 
wanted to treat with him in person. And when Antigonus 
wanted him to jnake his application to him first, as the greater 
man, he said, — ^^ While I am master of my sword, I' shall never 
think any man greater than myself.'^ At last Aiitigonus sent 
his nephew Ptolemy into the fort as a hosta^, ancT theil Ea- 
m^es came out to him. They embraced with great tokens 
of cordiality^ having formerly been- intimate^ ftiei^ and corn- 
panions. ' 

In the cohference^ which lasted a considerable time, Eu- 
menes made no inention of security for his own life, or of 'an 
amnesty for what was passed. . Instead of that, he insisted on 
having the, government of his provinces confirmed tohim,.aild . 
considerable rewards for his services besides; insomuch, that 
all who attended on the occasion, admired his firmness, and 
were astonished at his ^rqatness of mind. 

During the iaterview,'numbers of the Macedonians ran to 
see Eumenes; .for, after the death of Craterus, no man was so 
much talked of in the army as he.. But Antigonus, fearing 
they should ofi^r him some violence, called to them to keep 
at a distance; and when they still kept crowding in, ordered 
them to be driven pfi* with stones. At last he took him in his 
arms, and keeping ofi* the multitude with his gu|U*ds, with some 
difficulty got nim safe' Bsiln into the castle. ' 

As the treaty ended In nothing,^ Antigonus drew a line of 
circumvallation round the placey and havinj^ left a sufficient 
numbeir'of tfoops to eahy on the siege, he retired. The fort 
was . abundantly provided with cQrn, water, and salt^^ t^t in 
want of evei:y thing else requisite for the table; • Yet with this' 
mean provisioh he furnished 'out a cheerful entertainment for 
his friends, whom he invited in their turns; for he took care 
to season his provisions with a^eable discoi9W, and the ut* 
most cordiality. His appearance was, indeed, very engfiigihg. 

^.it wu onlv two hundred and fif]^, .paces in drciiiafntfnep, 
t A bundred left him upon this offer. - . < , 

Vol. m. — -P 10» 
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His coantetimce had nothing of a ferocious or war«>wom turn, 
bat was sfnooth and elegant; and the proportion of his limbs 
was so excellent) tiiat they mieht seem to have come from the 
chisel of the statuary. And though he was not very eloquent, 
he had a soft and persuasive way of speaking, as we may con- 
clude from his epistles. 

He observed, ttiat the greatest inconvenience to the garrison, 
was the narrowness of tlie space in which they were confined, 
j^nclosed^ as it was with small houses, and the whole of it not 
more than two furlongs in circuit; so that they were forced to 
take their food without exercise, and tiieir horses to do the 
.same. To -remove thp languor which is the consequence of 
that want, as well as to prepare them for flight, il occasion 
should offer, he assignea a room, fourteen cubits long, the 
largest in all the fort, for the men to walk in, and gave them 
orders gradually to «iend their pace. As for the Worses, he 
tied them to the roof of the stable with strong halters. Then 
be -raised their beads and for^ part^ b^ a pulley, till they could 
scarce touch the grouild widi their fore feetj but, at the same 
time, they stood 'firm upon their hind feet -In this posture 
the grooms plied them with the whip -and the voice; and the 
Worses thus irritated, bounded furiously on their .hind feet, or 
• strained to set their fore feet on the ground; by which efibrts 
their whole body was exercised, till they'wer^ out of breath 
and in a foam. After this exercise, which was .no bad one 
either for speed or strength, they had their barley given them 
boiled, that thby micht sooner despatch^and better digest.it 

As the siege was drawn out to a considerable length, Ahti- 
gonus received information of the death of Antipa&r in Ma- 
cedonia, and of the troubles that prevailed there through- the 
animosities betw/sen Cassandei* and Polypercbon. Ij^. now 
bade adieu to all inferior prospects, ana erasped the whole 
empire in his schemels; in consequence or.whicn, he wanted to 
make£umenes his friend, and bring him to co-operate in th« 
execution of his plan. For this purpose he sent to him Hier- 
onymus,* with proposals of peace, on condition that he took 
the oath that wa§ offered to him. JSumenes made a correction 
in ^e oath, and left it to the Macedonians before the place, 
to ju(^ge which form was ^e most reasonable, f Indeed, Anti- 
eonus, to ^ave appearances, hdd slightly mentioned the royal 
family in the beginning, and all the rest ran in* his own name. 
Eumenes, there^ire, put Olympiad and the princes of tlte blood 
first; and he proposea to engage himself by oath of fealty, not 

* Hieionvmui wm of €»rdUL, knd therefore a countiynum of Eumenes. 
He wrote the tuitoiy of those princes who divided AJezMider> dommioni 
MBDong them* And of their succ^aaon. 
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to Antiffonus only, but to Olymmas ftnj the princes her chil'- 
dren. This appearing \o the Macedonians much more coot- 
sistent with justice than the other, they permitted Eumenes to 
take it, and then raised the siege- They likewise sent thi$ 
oath .to Antigonus, requiring him to take, it on the other part. 

Meantime Eumenes rest^n^d to the Cappadocians all the hos- 
tages he had in Nora; juid in return they furnished him with 
horses, beasts of burc^en, and tents. He lilso collected great 
part of his soldier*? who had dispersed themselves after his 
defeat, and were* straggling about the country. By this means, 
he assembW near a thousand horse,* with which he marched 
off as fa^c as possible; rightly judging he had much to fear 
jfrom Antigonus. For that general not only ordered him to 
be besieged again, and shut up with a circuj^ wall', but, in 
his letters,, expressed great resentment a^inst the Macedoni- 
ans for admitting the correction of the o^. 

.While Eumenes was flying from p^ace to place, he received 
letters from Macedonia, in which the people declared tJieir 
apprehensions of the^owin^ power of Antigdnus; aiidrOthers 
from Olympias, wherein she invited him to com6 and take upon 
hira the tuition and care of Alexander's son> whose life she 
conceived to be in danger. At the same time, Polyperchon 
and king Philip sent him orders to cs^rry on the war against 
Antigonus with the forces in Cappadocia. They empowered 
him also to take five hundred talents oCit of the royal treasure 
at Quinda,t for the re-establishment of hid own affairs, and as 
much more as he should judge necessary for the purposes of 
the war* Antigenes and Teutames, too, who commanded the 
irgyratpides^ had directions to support him. 

These officers, in*s(ppeai^ance, gave Eumenes a kind recep- 
tion, but it was not difficult tp discover the envy and jealousy 
they- had in' their hearts, and how much they disdained to act 
under him. Their envy, he endeayoured to remove^ by not 
taking the money, which he told them he did not want To 
rem ove-< their obstinacy and ambition for the first place, was 
not so ea^sy an affair; for, thoygh they knew not how to com- 
mand, they were resolved not to obey^ In this case he called 
in the assistance of superstition. Hesaid, Alexander had ap- 
peared to him in a mre^m, and showed him « pavilion with 
royal furniture, and a throne in the middle of it; after which 
that prince declared, — <<If they would hold their councils, 
and itespatch businev therid, he would b^ with them, and pros* 



* Diodonu Bictthu w^yn two thounnd. 
flnCaria. 
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per every meawre tnd aetion which commencefl under his 
MiBpices.^'* 

He easily persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus to helieye he 
had this vision. They wer« not willing to wait* upon him, 
mor did he choose to dishonour his commission by going; to 
them. They prepared, therefore, a royal pavilion, and a 
throne in it, wnich they called the th«one of Alexander; and 
thither ttiey repafired to consult upon the most important 
idBTairs. 

. From t^ience they marched to the highei* provinces, and, 
upon the way, were joined by PeucestM, a friend bf Eumenes, 
Miki .other governors of provinces. Thus the Mat«donians 
were greatly strengthened, both in point of numbers, u^d in 
the most maraificent provision of all the requisites of war. 
But power and affluence had rendered these governors so un* 
tractable in society, and so dissolute in their way of living, 
since the death of Alexander, and they captie together with a 
spirit of despotisin^ so nursed by barbaric pride, that they 
soon became obnoxibus to each other, and no sort of harmony 
eould subsist between them. Besides, they nattered the Ma- 
cedonians without atiy regard to decorum, and supplied them 
with money in such a' manner, for their entertainments and 
sacrifices, that in a little time, their camp looked like a place 
of public reception for every scene of intemperance; and those 
veterans were to be feourted for military appointments, as the 
people are for their votes in a repul^llc. 

Kumenes soon perceived that the new-arrived grandees de- 
spised each other, but were afraid of him, and watched an op- 
portunity to kill him. He therefore pretended he whs in want 
of money, and borrowed large sums of those that hated him 
mo8t,t in order thrat they mignt place some confidence in him. 
or at least might give up their desims upon his life^ out oi 
rejrard to the money lent him. Thus ne found guards for him- 
seli in the opulence of others; and, tiK>ngh men in general 
seek to.save their lives by giving,' he provided for bis safety 
by receiving. . ' - ^ 

While no danger was neso*,. the Macedonians took bribes of 
ail who wanted to colrupt them, and like a kind of guards, 
daily attended the gates ot those that affected the command. 

* In colisequence of this, according to Diodoras, Euinenes proposed to 
take a aum out of the tream^, auiRcient for making^. a throne of gfold; to 
place upon that throne the diadem, the sceptre and crown, and all the 
other ensigns of royalty belong^n? to that prince; that every roomine a sa- 
crifiee should be offered him by sJl the officers; and that all orders should 
be issued in hk name. A stroke of policy, suitable to the geniua of 
Eumen^ 

t Tour hundred thoiiMmd crowns. 
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Buty when Antigonus came and encamped over against tfiem, 
and affairs called for a real general, Eumenes was applied to, 
not only by the soldiers, but the very grandees who had tdcen 
80 much state upon them in time of peace and pleasure, freely 
gave place to him, and^took the post ne assigned them without 
murmuring* Indeed, when Antigonus attempted to pass the 
river- Pasitigris, not one of the other officers who were ap- 
pointed to guard it got any intelligence of his motions; Eu- 
menes alone was at hand to oppose him: and he did it so 
effectcially, that he tilled the channel witn dead bodies, and 
made four thousand prisoners. . * 

The behaviour bt the Macedonians, when Eumenea hap- 
pened to be sick, still toiore particularly showed, that they 
thought others fit td direct in n^agnifioent entertainments, and 
the solemnities of peace, but that he was the only person 
among them fit to lead an army. For, Peucestas having feast- 
ed them ii^ a sumptuous manner in Persia, and ^yen each ihan 
a sheep for sacrince, hoped to be indulged with the command* 
A few days after, as they were march mg against the enemy, 
Eumenes was so dangerously ill, that he was forced to be car- 
ried in a litter, at some distance from the ranks, lest his rest, 
which was very precarious, should be disturbed with the noi3e* 
They had not gone far, before the enemy suddenly made their 
appearance, for they had passed the intermediate hills, and 
were now descending into the plain. The lustre of their gold- 
en armour glittering in the sun, as they . marched down the 
hill, the elephants with their towers on their backs, and the 
purple vests which the cavalry used to wear when they were 
advancing to the combat, struck the troops that were to oppose 
them with such surprise, that the front halted, and callea out 
for Eumenes, declaring that they would not move a step far- 
ther, if he had not the direction of them. At the same time 
thej grounded their arms, exhorted each other to stop, and 
insisted that their officers should not ha^rd an engagement 
without Eumenes. 

Eumenes no sooner heard this thanr he advanced wiA the 
utmost expedition, hastening the slaves that carried the litter. 
He likewise opened the curtains, and stretched out his hand in 
token of bis joy. On the first sight of the -general of their 
heart, the troops saluted him in the Macedonian language, 
clanked their arms, and, with loud shoiits^ challen^eA the ene- 
my to advance, thinking themselves invincible while he was 
at their head. 

Antigonus having learned from some prisoners, that Eu^ 
menes was so extremely ill, that he was forced to be carried 
in a litter, concluded he should find n& great difficulty in beat- 
ing the other generals; and, therefore, hastened to th^ attack. 
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But wh6n he came to Reconnoitre the enemy's army, and saw 
in what excellent order it was drawn up, he stood still some- 
time, in silent admiration. At last, spying the litter carried 
about from one wirie to the other, he laughed out aloud, as his 
manner was, and said to his friends,—** Yon litter is the thing 
that pitches the battle against us." After this he immediately 
retreated to his entrenchments.* . - 

The Macedonians had hardly recovered themselves from 
their fears, before they began to behave again^n a disorderly 
knd mutinpus manner to tlieir officers, ana spread themselves 
over almost all the provinces of Gabene, for winter quarters; 
insomuch that the first were at the distance of a thousand fur- 
longs from the last Antigonus being informed of this cir- 
cumstance, moved back against them, without losing a mo- 
ment's time* He took a rugged road, that afforded no water, 

* There are some particulars in Diodorus, which desejre to be inserted 
here. iUter the two armies were separated without coming to action, they 
encamped about three fUrlongs distance from each oUier; and Antigonus 
ioon iindiBSp tiie country where he lay so much exhausted, that it would be 
▼ery difficiut for him to subsist, sent deputies to the confi^derate army» to 
solicit them, especially the governors of provinces, and the old Macedoni- 
an corps, to desert Eumenes, and to join him; which at this time, they re- 
jected with the highest indignation. After the deputies were dismissed, 
Eumenes came into the assembly, and delivered hmnself in the following 
&ble:— « A Hon once falling in love with a young damsel, demanded her in 
marriage of her father. The father made answer^ That he looked on such 
an sJliance as a great honour to his family, but stood in fear of liis claws and 
teelii, lest, upon any trifling dispute that might happen between them after 
marriage, he might exercise them a little too hastily upon his daughter. 
To remove this' objection, the amorous lion caused bc^ bis nails and teeth 
to be drawn immediately t whereupon the father took a cud^l, and aoon got 
rid of his en6my.'->*This," continued he, <*is the very thing aimed at by 
Antigonus^ who is liberal in promises, till he has made himself master of 
your forces, and then beware of his teeth and paws.** A fifcw days after 
this, Eumenes having intelligence that Antigoniis mtended to, decamp in the 
night, presently guessed tluLt his design was to seek quarters of refresh- 
ment for his army in the rich district of Gabene. To prevent this, and, at 
the same time, to gain a passage info that country, he instructed some sol- 
diers to pretend they were deserters, and sent them into the camp of An- 
tigonus, where they reported that Eumenes intended to attack him in 
hu trenches that very mght But while Antigonus's troops were under 
arms, Eumenes marched tor Gabene, which at length Antigonus suspected; 
and, having nven proper orders to his foot, marched immeduitely arter him 
with his cimury. . tmy in the morning, from the top of a hill, he discerned 
Eumenes, with his army, below: and Eumenes, upon sight of the cavalry, 
concluding that the whole army of Antigonus was at hand, faced about, and 
disposal ms. troops in order to batUe. Thus Eumenes was deceived in his 
turn; and,- as soon as Antigonus's infimtry came lip, a sharp action followed, 
in which the victory seemed won and lost several times. At last, however, 
Antigonus had visibly the worst, being forced to withdraw, by long marches, 
into MtduL.-rDiod. iSEe. lib. xviii. 
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beeaiMe.it was the shortest: hoping, if hefell upon them while 
thus dispersed, that it would be impossible for their officers to 
assemble them. 

However, as soon as he had entered that desolate country; 
his troops were attacked with such violent winds, and severe 
frosts, that it was difficult for theni to proceed; and they found 
it necessarv to light many fires. For liiis reason their march 
could not be concealed. The barbarians, who inhabited the 
mountains that overlook the desert, wondering what such a 
number of, {ires could mean, sent some persons upon drome- 
daries to Feucestas, with an account of tnem. 

Peucestas, distracted with terror at this news, prepared for 
flight, intending to take with him such troops as he could col- 
lect on the way. But Eumenes soon dispelled their fears and 
uneasiness, by promising so to impede the enemy's march, 
thftt they would arrive mree days later than they were ex- 
pected. Finding that they listened to him, he sent orders to 
the officers to draw all the troops front their quarters, and as- 
semble them with speed. , At the same time he took his horse, 
and went with his colleagues to seek out a lofty piecSe of ground, 
which ipight attract the attention of the troops marching below. 
Haying found one that answered his purpose, he measured it, 
and caused a number of fires to be ligntea at proper intervals, 
so as to ^emble a camp. 

When Antigonus beneld those fires upon the heights, he 
was in the utmost distress; for he thought the enemy were ap- 
prised of his intention some time before, and were come to 
meet him. Not choosing, • therefore, with forces so harassed 
and- fatigued with their march, to be obliged to fight troops 
that were perfectly fresh, and had wintered in agreeable quar- 
ters,* he leu the short road, and led his men through the towns 
and villages, giving them abundant time to refresh themselves. 
But when he found that no parties came out to gall him in his 
march, which is usual when an enemy is n^r, and was inform- 
ed, by the neighbouring inhabitants, that thev had seen no 
troops whatever, nor any thing but fires upon the hills, he per^ 
ceived that Eumenes hadt)utdone hiip in point of genbralsnip, 
and this incensed him so much, that he aovanced with a reso- 
lution to try his strength in a pitched battle. • 

Meantime the greatest part of the forces repaired to Eu- 
menes, and, in admiration of his capacity, desired him to take 
the sole command. Upon this, Antigenes and Teutamus, Who 
were at the head of the Jirgyra^idesyvrere so exiatsperated with 
en^y, that they formed a plot against Jiis life: and .havinc 
drawn into it most of the grandees and generals, they consulted 
upon a proper time and niethod io take him olBu They all 
agreed to make use of him. in the ensuing battle, and to assas- 



sinale him immediately after. But Eudamui, master of the 
elephants, and PteedimuSL priyately informed Eumenes of 
their resolutions; not out of any kindness or benevolent regard, 
but because they w^re afraid of losing the money they had 
lent him. He commended them for the honour with which 
they behaved, and retired to his tent There he told his 
friends,—:" That he livfed among a herd of savage beasts/' and 
immediately made his will. After which he destroyed all his 
papers, lest after his death, charges and impeachments should 
anse against the persons who wrote them, m consequence of 
the secrets discovered there. He then considered, whether 
he should put the enemy in the way of gaining the victory, 
or take his flight through Media and Armenia into Cappadocia: 
but he could not fix upon any thing while his friends staid 
with him. After revolving various expedients in his mind^ 
which was now almost as changeable as his fortune, he drew 
up the forces, and endeavoured to animate the Greeks and tiie 
barbarians. On the other hand, ihe phalanx and the Argyra»* 
pidu bade him be of good coarage, assuring him that the ene« 
my would not stand the encounter. For they were veterans 
who had served under Philip and Alexander, and like so many 
champions of the ring, had never had a fall to that day. Many 
dT them were seventy years of age, and none less than sixty: 
so that when they charged the troops of Antigonus, they criea 
out, — ^* Villains, you fight against your fathers!'* They then 
fell furiously upon his infaintry and soon routed them. Indeed, 
none of the battalions could stand the shock, and most of them 
were cut in pieces qpon the spot But though Antigpnus had 
such bad success in this quarter^ his c^vadry were victorious, 
through the weak and dastardly behaviour of Peucestas, ana 
took all the ba^age. Antigonus was a man who had an ex- 
cellent presence of mind on the most trying occasions, and 
here the place and the occasion befriended liim. It was a 
plain open country, the soil neither deep nor hard, but, like 
the sea^shore, covered with a fine dry sand, which the tramp- 
ling of so manv men and horses, durmg the action, reduced to 
a small white dust, that, like a cloud'otlime, darkened the air, 
and intercepted the prospecf^ so that it was easy for Antigonus 
to take the oaggageunperceived. ^ 

After the bSSle was over, Teutamus sent some of his corps 
to Antigonus, to desire him to restore the baggage. He told 
them, he woiud not only return the Argyraspidea their baggage,' 
but treat them, in all respects, with the greatest kindness, pro- 
vided they would put Eumenes in his hands. The Argyraf- 
pidu came into that abominable measure, and agreed to de- 
liver up that brave man alive to his enemies. In pursuance 
of this scheme, they approached him unsuspected, and planted 
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theniselv«8'«b(nit him. Some lamented Ibe loss c^ their bar- 
nge; some desired him to assume the spirit of rictory, which 
he nad gained; others accused the rest of their commanders. 
Thus watching their opportunity, they fell upon him, took 
away his sword, and bound his hands behind him with his 
own girdle. 

Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive him. But as 
they led him through the midst of the Macedonians, he de- 
sired £irst to speak to them; not for any request he had to 
msJce, but upOn matters of great importance to them. Silence 
being made, he ascended an eminence, and stretching out his 
hanqs, bound as they were, he said;—"" What trophy, ye vilest 
of all the Macedonians! what trophy could Antigonus have 
wished to raise, like this which you are raising, by delivering 
your general bound. Was it hot base enough to acknowled^ 
yourselves beaten, merely for the sake of your baggage, aa if 
victory dwelt among your goods and chattels, and not upon 
the points of your swords; but you must also send your general 
aa a ransom mr that baggage. For my part, though thus led, 
I am not conquered; I haye beaten the enisiAy, and am ruined 
bjr my fellow-soldiers. But I conjure you by the god of ar- 
mies,* and the awful deities t^ho preside over oaths, to kill me 
here with your own hands. If- my life be taken by another, 
the deed will still be yours. Nor will Antigonus "^complain, 
if. you take the work out of his hands; for he wants not Eu- 
menes alive, but Eumenes dead. If you choose not to be the 
immediate instruments, loose but one of my hands, and that 
shall do the business. If you will not tru^ me with a sword, 
throw me bound as I am to wild beasts. If you comply with 
this last request, I acquit you of all guilt with respect to me, 
and declare you have behaved to your general like the best 
and honestest of mpn.'* 

The rest of the troops received this speech with sighs and 
tears, and every expression of sorrow; but ihe\^rgyra^cle$ 
cried out,— ^" Lead him oii^ and attend not to his trifling. For 
it is no such great matter, if an execrable Chersonesian, who 
has harassed the Macedonians with infinite wars, have cause 
to lament his fate, as it would be, if tilie best of Alexander's 
and Philip's sqldiers should be deprived of the firuit of their 
labours, and have their bread to oeg in their old • age. And 
have not our wives alreadv passed three nights with our ene* 
mies?" So saying, they drove him forward. < 

Antigonus, iearmg some bad consequence from the crowd, 
(for there was not a man left in his camp,) seiit out ten of his 
beat elephants, and a corps of spearmen, who were Medes and 

• Jupiter. 
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Parthiansy to keep them off. He could not bear to^have En- 
meoes brought into his presence, because of the former friend- 
ly connections there had been between them. And when 
those who took the charge of hini) asked in what manner he 
would have him kept? he said,— ^^ So as you would keep an 
elephant or a lion." Nevertheless, he soon felt some impres- 
sions of pity^ and ordered them to take off >his heavy chains, 
and allow nim a servant who had been accustomed to wait 
upon him. He likewise permitted such of his friends as de- 
sn*ed it, to pass whole days with him, and to bring him neces- 
sary reireshment Thus he spent some considerable time in 
deliberating how to dispose of him, and sometimes listened to 
the applications- and promises of Nearchus the Cretan, and his 
own son Demetrius, who made it a point to save him. But 
all the other officers insisted that he should be put to death, 
and urged Antigonus to give directions for it 

One day, we are told, Eumenes asked hia keeper, Onomar- 
chus,^-^' Why Antigonus, now he had got his enemy into his 
power, did not either immediately despatch him, or generously 
release him?" Onoma^chus answered, in a contemptuous 
manner, — ^*That*in the battle, and not now. he should have 
been so ready to meet death.". To which Eumenes replied, 
^ By heaven I was so! ask those who ventured to engage me 
if I was not I do not know that I met with a better man than 
myself. " " Well," said Onomarchus, " now you have found 
a oetter man than yourself why do not you patiently wait his 
time." 

When Antigonus had resolved u^on his death, he gave or- 
ders that he should have rib kind ot food. By this means, in 
two or three days time, he began to draw near his end; and 
then Antigonus^ being obliged to decamp upon some sudden 
emerffency, sent in an executioner to despatch him. The 
body he delivered to his friends, allowing them to bum it ho- 
nourably, and to collect the ashes into a silver urn, in order to 
their bemg sent to his wife apd children. 

Thus died Eumenes; and divine justice did not go far to 
seek instruments of vengeance against the officers* and solr 
diers who had betrayed nim. Antigonus himself, detestine 
the Argyr(uptde$ as impious and savage wretches, ordered 
Ibyrtius, governor of Arachosia,t under whose direction he 
put them, to take every method to destroy themj so thsA not 
one of them might return to Macedonia, or set his eyes upon 
the Grecian sea. 

* Antigenes, commander-in-chief of the Siher Shidd, was, by order of 
Antigtmuiy put in a coffin, and burnt alire.' Eudamus, Celbanua^ ami 
many others of the eneftues^ Eumenes, experienced a like iftts. 

f A province of Parthia, near Bactriana. 
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These are the most remarkable particulars which history- 
has given us concermn^ Eumenes and Sertorius. And* now 
to come to the comparison. We observe^ firsts that Ihoueh 
they were both strangers, aliens, and exiles, they had, to the 
end of their days, the command of many warlike nations, and 
great and respiectable armies. Sertorius, indeed, has this ad-> 
vantage, that nis fellow-wavf iors ever freely ^ve up the com- 
mand to him on account of his superior merit; whereas many 
disputed the post of honour with jSumenes, and it was his ac- 
tions only that obtained it for hiuK The officers of -Sertorius 
were ambitious to have him at their hea^; but those who acted 
under Eumenes, never had recourse to him, till experience 
had showed them their own- incapacity, and the necessity of 
employing another. 

- The one was a Roman, and commanded the Spaniards and 
Lusitanians, who for itiBnj years had been subject to Rome; 
the other was a Ghersonesian, and commanded the Macedo- 
nians, who had conquered the wbolfe world. It should be 
considered, too, that Sertorius the more easily made his way, 
because he was a senator, and had led armies before; but Eu- 
menes, with the disreputation of having been only a secretary! 
raised himself to the first military employments. Nor haa 
Eumenes only fewer advantages, but greater impediments 
also in the road to honour. Numbers opposed him openly, 
and as many formed private designs against his life; wnereaa 
no man ever opposed Sertorius in public; and it was not till 
towards the last, that a few of his own party entered upon a 
private scheme to destroy him. The dangers of Sertorius 
were generally over, when he had ^ned a yi.ctory; and the 
dangers of Eumenes. grew out of his very victories, among 
those who envied his success* 

Their military performances were equal and similar, but 
their dispositions were very different Eumenes loved war, 
and had a native spirit of contention; Sertorius loved peace 
and tranquillity. The former m^ht have lived in great secu- 
rity and nonour. if he would not have stood in the way of the 
^reat) but he ratner chose to tread for eifer in the uneasy paths 
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of power, though he had to fight every step he took; the latter 
^uld gladly nave withdrawn from the tumult of public af- 
fidrs; but was forced to coi^tinue the war, to defend himself 
a^nst his restless 'persecutors. For Antigonus would have 
taken pleasure in emplo}rin^ Eumenes^ if he would have given 
up the dispute for superiority, and been content with the sta- 
tion next to his; whereas Pompey would not grant Sertorius 
his request to live a private citizen. • Hence the one volunta- 
rily engaged in war, for the sake of gaining the chief com- 
mand; the other involuntarily took the command, because -he 
could not live in peace. Eumenes, therefore, in his passion for 
the camp, preferred ambition to safety; Sertorius was an able 
warrior, out employed his talents onljr for the safety of his 
persbn. The one was not apprised of his impending mte; the 
other expected his every moment The one had u\e candid 
praise of confidence in his friends; the other incurred the cen- 
sure of weakness; for he would have fled,* but could not 
The death of Sertorius did no disH(9nour to his life; he suffered 
that from his fellow-soldiers which the enemy could not have 
effected. Eumenes could, not avoid his chains, yet after the 
indignity of his chains,t he wanted to live; so that he could 
neither escape death, bot meet it as he ought to have done; 
but by having recourse to mean applications and entreaties, 
put his mind m the power of the man who was only master or 
nisbody. 

* tlpon noti<s«.of the intentioQ ef hii enenues to deiCxoyliim afteHlie 
battle, he deliberated whether he should ghreUp the vSctoiyto Antigomn^ 
or retire into Cappadocia. 

fThis does not appear from Plutarch's fliccount of him. He only dcaired 
Antigonus either to givo immediate orders for his execution* or to Mliiow hia 
generosity in releasing Hiny 
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LIFE OF AGESILAUS. . 

A&CHIDAMUS* the son of Xeuxidaznus, alter having^overn* 
ed the Lacedaemonians with a very respectslble chavacter. kft 
behind him two sons; the one named Agis, whom he had by 
LampitOjt a woman of an illustrious family; the other much 
younger, named Agesilaus, whom he had by Eupolia the 
daughter of Melisippidas. As the crown, by law, was to de- 
scend to Agis,: Agesilaus had nothing to expect but a private 
station, and, therefore, had , a common Lacedaemonian educa- 
tion; which, though hard in xespect of diet, and full of labo* 
rious exercises, was well calcukted to teach the youth obe- 
dience. Hence, Simonides is said to have called that famed 
city the tnctn^^ubduing Sparta, because it was the principal ten- 
dencj of her discipline to make the citizens obeaient and sub- 
missive to the laws; and she trained her youth as the colt is 
trained to the manege. The law does not .lay the young 
princes, who are educated for the throne, under the same ne- 
cessity. But Agesilaus was singular in this, that before he 
cgme to govern, he had learned to obey. Hence it was that 
he Accommodated him3elf with a better grace to his subjects 
than any other of the kings; having added to his princely ta- 
lents and inclinations, a humane manner and popular civility. 
While he was yet in one of the classes or societies of boys, 
Lysander had that honourable attachment to him which the 
Spartabs distinguish with the name of love. He was charmed 
with his ingenuous modesty. For though he had a spirit above 
his companions, an ambiticm to excel, which made him unwil- 
ling to sit down without the prize, and a vigour and impetu- 
osity which could not be conquered or borne down, yet he 
was equally remarkable for his gentleness where it was neces- 
sary to obey. At the same time, it appeared,^.that his obedi- 
ence was not o^ing to fear, but to a principle of honour, and 
that throughout his whole conduct be dreaded disgrace more 
than toil. 

• Archidftmus IT. 

fLampito, or Lampido^ was aster to ABchidamus by the l»ther*sdde. 
VA, Flat. Aldbiad. 
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He WAS lame of one leg; but that defect, during his yopth 
was covered by the agreeable turn of the rest of nis person; 
and the eas^ and cheerful manner in which he bore it> and his 
being the first to rally himself upon it, always made it the less 
regarded. Nay, that defect made his spirit of enterprise more 
remarkable; for he never declined, on uiat account, any under- 
taking, however difficult or laborious. 

We have no portrait or statue of him. He would not suffer 
any to be ma,de while he lived, and, at his death, he utterly 
forbade it We are only told that he was a little man, and that 
he had not a commanding aspect But a perpetual vivacity 
and cheerfulness, attended with a talent for raillery, which 
was expressed without any severity either of voice or look, 
made him more agreeable, even in age, than the youna and 
the handsome. Theophrastus tells us, the q}hori fined Archi- 
damns for marrying a little woman. <* She will bring us," 
said they, " a race of pismies instead of kings.*' 

During the reign ot Agis, Alcibiades, upon his Quitting Si- 
cily, came -an exue to I^edsemon. Ana he haa not been 
there long before he was suspected of a criminal commerce 
with TimsBa the wife of Agis. Agis would not acknowledge 
the child which she had for his, but said it was the son of Al- 
cibiades. Duris informs us, that the queen was not displeased 
at the supposition; and that she used to whisper to her women, 
the child should be called Alcibiades, not Leotychidas. He 
adds, that Alcibiades himself scrupled not to say, — ^* He did 
not approach Timaea to^gratify his appetite, bvc from an am- 
bition to give kinp to Sparta.''' However, he was obliged to 
fly froHj Sparta, test Agjs should revenge the injury, ^nd 
that prince, looking upon Deotychidas with an eye of suspi- 
cion, did not take notice of him as a son. Yet, in his last sick- 
ness, Leotychidas prevailed upon him, by his tears and entrea- 
ties, to acknowledge him as such before many witnesses. 

Notwithstanding this public declaration, Agis was no sooner 
dead, than Lysander, who had ranquished the Athenians at sea, 
and had ereat power and interest in Sparta, advanced Age- 
silaias to me throne; ailing that Leotychidas was a bastard, 
and, consequently, had no right to it Indeed, the generfdity 
of the citizens, knowing the virtues of Agesilaus, and ^at he 
had been educated with them in all the severity oi the Spartan 
discipline, joined with pleasure in the scheme. 

There was then in Sparta a diviner, named. Diopithes, well 
versed in ancient prophecies, and supposed an able interpreter 
of every thing relating to the gods. This man insisted, it was 
contrary to the divine will that a lame man should sit on the 
throne of Sparta; and on the day the point was to be decided, 
he publicly read this oracle:-^ 
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Ikwkre, proud Spartl^ lest ft iiuiined«inpffe* • . 
Thy boasted strength impair; far other woes 
Than thou behold'st, await thee — ^bome away 
By the strong tide of war. 

• Lysander observed upon this, that if the Spartans were so- 
licitous to act literally according to the oracle, they ought to 
beware of Leotychidas: For that heaven did not consider it 
as a matter of importance, if the king happened to have a lame 
foot: ^e thing to be guaxded against, was the admission of a 
person who was not a genuine descendant of Hercules; for that 
would make the kingdom itself lame. Agesilaus added, that 
Neptune had borne witness to the bastardy of Leotychidas, in 
throwing Agis out of his bed by an earthquake;! ten months 
after which, and more, Leotychidas was bom; 'though Agis did 
not cohabit with Timaea during that time. 

By these ways and means Agesilaus gained the diadem, and 
at the same thne was put in possession of the private estate of 
Agis; Leotychidas being reiected on account of his illegitima- 
cy. Observing, however, that his relations by the mother's 
side, though men of merit, were verv poor, he gave a moiety 
of the estate among them; by whicn means the inheritance 
proeured him respect and honour, instead 'of envy and aversion. 

Xenophon tells us, that, by obedience to the laws of his 
country, Agesikus gained so nfuch power, that his will was 
not disputed. The case was this: — -The principal authority 
was then in the hands of the qffhori and the senate. The qiihort 
were annual magistrates, and the senators had their office for 
life. . They were both appointed as a barrier against the power 
of the kings, as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus. 
The kings^ therefore, had an old and hereditary antipathy to 
them, and perpetual disputes subsisted between them. JBut 
Aj^esilaus took a different course. He gave up all thoughts 
ofoppositioh ana contention, and paid His court to them on 
eveiy occasion; taking care, in all nis enterprises, to set out 
under their auspices. If he was called, he went feurter than 
usual: if^e was upon his throne administering justice, he rose 
up when the qffuni approached: if any on^ of mem was admit- 
ted a member of the senate, he sent him a robe and an ox,t as 
marks of honour. Thus, while he seemed to be adding to the 
dignity and importance of their body, he was privately mcreas- 

• The two legs of the Spartan constitution were the two kings, which, 
therefore, mu^t be in a maimed and ruined state when one of them was 
gone. In &ct, the consequence produced not a Just and good monarch, 
but a tjrrant. 

"f See Xenophon, Grecian Hist book iii. 

i Emblems of magistracy and patriotism. 
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ing his own strength, and the authority of the crown, throa|^ 
their support and attachment 

In his conduct with respect to the other citizens, he behaved 
better as an enemy than as a fiiend. If he was severe to his 
enemies, he was not unjustly so: his friends he countenanced, 
even in their unjust pursuits. If his enemies performed any 
thing extraordinary, he was ashamed not to take honourable 
notice of i^ his fnends he could not correct when they did 
amiss. On the contrarv, it was his pleasure to support them, 
and go the same lengths they did; tor he thought no service 
dishonourable which ne did m the way of friendship. Nay, 
if his adversaries fell into any misfortune, he was the first to 
sympathize with them, and ready to give them his assistance 
it they desired it By these means he gained the hearts of all 
hispeople. . , 

Tne qphori saw this, and, in their fear of his increasing pow« 
er, imposed a fine upon him; alle^ng this as the reason, that 
whereas the citizens ought to be m co9imon, he appropriated 
them to himseU; As the writers upon physics say, that if war 
and discord were banished the universe, the heavenly bodies 
would stop their course, and all generation and motion would 
cease, by reason of that perfect narmony; 60 the great iaw- 
giver infused a spirit of ambition and contention into the Spar- 
tan constitution^ as an incentive to virtue, and wished always 
to see some difference and dispute among the good and virtu- 
ous. He thought that general complaisance, which leads men 
to yield to the next proposal, without exploring each other's 
intentions, and without debating on the consequences, was. an 
inert principle, and deserved not the name of harmony.* 
Some imagine that Homer saw this; and that he would not 
have made Agamemnon, rejoice,t when Ulysses and Achilles 
contended inr such opprobrious terms, if he had not expected 
that some great benefit would arise to their afiairs in general 
from this particular quarrel among the great This point, 
however; cannot be agreed to without some exception; tor vi- 
olent dissensions are pernicious to a 'slate, and productive of 
the greatest dangers. . 

Agesilaus had not been lone seated on the throne before ac- 
counts were brought from Asia that tihe king of Persia was 
Sreparing a great fleet to dispossess the Lacedaemonians of their 
oniinion ofthe sea. Lysander was very desirous to be sent 
again into Asia, that he might support nis friends whom he 

* Upon the tune principle, we need not be greatly alurmed at ptrhr dis- 
pute* in our own nation. They will not expire but with liboty. Ana aacfa 
Tennents are oflen neceasary to throw offTicioufl humoun. 

\ Odyflsey» lib. viii. 
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had left gOTernon and masters of the cities, and many of 
whom, having abused their authority to the purposes of vio- 
lence and injustice, were banished, or put to oeatn by the peo- 
ple. He therefore persuaded Agesilaus to enter Asia with ))is 
forces, and fix the seat of war at the greatest distance from 
Greece, before the Persian could have finished hiil prepara- 
tions. At the same time he instructed his friends in Asia to 
send deputies to Lacedaemon, to desire Agesilaus might be ap- 
pointed to that command. 

Agesilaus received their proposals in full assembly of the 
people, and agreed to undertake the war, on condition they 
would give him thirty Spartans for his officers and counsellors, 
a select corps of two thousand newlv enfranchised heloUj and 
six ^ousand of the allies. All tnis was readily decreed 
through the influence of Lysander, and Agesilaus sent out 
with the thirty Spartans. ]!iysander was soon at the head of 
the council, not only on account of his reputation and power, 
but the friendship of Agesilaus, who thought the procuring 
him this command a greater thing than the raising him to the 
throne. 

While his forces were assembling at Gersestus, he went with 
his friends to Aulis; and, passing tne night there, he dreamed 
that a person addressed him in this manner: — ^^ You are sensi- 
ble, that, since Agamemnon, none has been appointed captain- 
general of all Greece but yourself, the kine of oparta; and you 
are the only person who have arrived at mat honour. Since, 
therefore, you command the same people, and go against the 
same enemies with him, as well as take your depaxture from 
the same place, you ought to propitiate tne goddess with the 
same sacrifice wnich he ofFerea here before he sailed.'* 

AeesiTaus at first thought of the sacrifice of Iphigenia. whom 
her father offered in obedience to the soothsayers. This cir- 
tumstance, however, did not give him any pain. In the morn- 
ing- he related the vision to his friends, and told them he would 
honour the goddess with what a suj>eridr being might reason- 
ably be supposed to take pleasure in, and not imitate the sa- 
vage ignorance of his preoecessor. In consequence of which, 
he crowned a hind with flowers, and delivered her to his own 
soothsayer, with orders that he should perform the ceremony, 
and not the person appointed to that office by the BcBOtians. 
The first magistrates of BoBotia, incensed at this innovation, 
sent their officers to insist that Agesilaus should not sacrifice 
contrary to the laws and customs of Boeotia. And the officers 
not only gave him such notice, but threw the thighs of the vic- 
tim from the dtar. Agesilaus was highly offended at this treat- 
ment, and departed in great wrath With the Thebans. Nor 
could he conceive any hopes of success after such an omen; 

Vol. Ill- R 
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on the contrary, he concluded his operations would be incom- 
plete, and his expedition not answer the intention. 

When he came to Ephesus, the power and interest of Ly- 
sander appeared in a very obnoxious light The gates of that 
minister were continually crowded, and all applications were 
made to him; as if Agesilaus had only the name and badges 
of command, to save tiie forms of law, and Lysander had in 
fact the power, and all business were to pass through his hands. 
Indeed none of the generals who were sent to Asia, ever had 
greater sway, or were more dreaded than he; none ever served 
tneir frienas more efiectually, or humbled their enemies so 
much. These were things fresh in every one's memory; and 
when they compared also the plain, the mild, and popular be- 
haviour of Agesilaus, with the stern, the short, and authori- 
tative manner of Lysander, they submitted to the latter en- 
tirely, and attended to him alone. 

The other Spartans first expressed their resentment, because 
that attention to Lysander made them appear rather as his 
ministers than as counsellors to the king. Afterwards Agesi- 
laus himself was piqued at it For though he had no envy in 
his nature or jealousy of honours paid to merit, yet he, was 
ambitious of glory, and firm in asserting his claim to it Be- 
sides, he was apprehensive that if any great action were per- 
formed, it would be imputed to Lysanaer, on account of the 
supef ior light in which he had still been considered. 

The meUiod he took to obviate it was this: — ^His first step 
was to oppose the counsels of Lysander, and to pursue mea- 
sures different from those for which he was most earnest An- 
other step was to reject the petitions of all who appeared to 
apply to nim through the interest of that minister. In mat- 
ters, too^ which were brought before the king in a judicial 
way, those against whom Lysander exerted himself, were sure 
to gain their cause; and they for whom he appeared, could 
scarce escape without a fine. As these things happened not 
casually, but constantly, and of set purpose, Lysander perceived 
the cause, and concealed it not from his frienas. He told them, 
it was on hi? account they were disgraced, and desired them 
to pay their court to the king, and to those who had greater 
interest with him than himself. These proceiedings seemed 
invidious, and intended to depreciate the kin^: Agesilaus, 
therefore, to mortify him still more, appointed him his carver: 
and we are told, he said before a large company, — ^* Now let 
them go and pay their court to my carver.'' 

Lysander, unable to bear this last instance of contempt, 
said, — *^ Agesilaus, you know very well how to lessen your 
friends.'* Agesilaus answered, " I know very well who want 
te be greater than myself." " But, perhaps," said Lysander, 
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*• that has rather been so represented to you, than attempted 
by me. Place me, hqwever, where I may serve you witnout 
giviDg you the least umbrage." 

Upon this Agesilaus appointed him his lieutenant in the 
Hellespont, where he persuaded Spithridates, a Persian in the 
province of Pharnabazus, to come over to the Grefeks, with a 
considerable treasure, and two hundred horse. Yet he retain- 
ed his resentment, and nourishing the remembrance of the 
affront he had received, considered how he might deprive the 
two families of the privilege of giving kings to Sparta,* and 
open the way to that high station to all the citizens. And it 
seems that he would have raised great commotions in pursuit 
of his revenge, if he had not been l^illed in his expedition into 
Bceotia. Thus, ambitious spirits, when th6y ^ beyond certain 
bounds, do much more harm than good to the community. 
For if Lysander was to blame, as in fact he was, in indulging 
an unreasonable avidity of honour, Agesilaus might have 
known other methods to correct the fault of a man of his cha- 
racter and spirit But, under the influence of the same pas- 
sion, the one knew not how to pay a proper respect to his 
general, nor the other how to bear the imperfections of his 
Iriend. 

At first Tissaphernes was afraid of Agesilaus, and undertook 
by treaty, that the king would leave me Grecian cities to be 
governed by their own laws: but afterwards, thinking his 
strength sumcientlv increased, he declared war. This was an 
event very agreeaole to Agesilaus. He hoped great things 
from this expedition;! and he considered as a circumstance 
which would reflect dishonour upon himself, that Xenophon 
could conduct ten thousand Greeks from the heart of Asia to 
the sea, and beat the king of Persia whenever his forces 
thought proper to engage him; if he, at the head of the Lace- 
daemonians, who were masters both at sea and land, could not 
distinguish himself before the Greeks by some great- and 
memorable stroke. ' . 

To revenge, therefore, the perjury of Tissaphernes by an 
artifice which justice recommended, he pretended immediately 
to march into Caria; and when the barbarian had drawn his 
forces to that quarter, he turned short, and entered Phrygia. 
There he took many cities, and made himself master of im- 
mense treasures; by which he showed his friends, that to vio- 
late a treaty is to despise the gods; whilst to deceive an enemy 

* The Eiirvtionidac and the Agidac. 

f He told the P^rnan ambassadors, " He was much obliged to their mas- 
ter for the step he had taken, since b^ the violation of lus oath he liad 
made the gods enenues to Persia, and friends to Greece^ 
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is not only just but glorious, and the way to add profit to plea- 
sure: but as he was inferior in cavalrjt, and the liver or the 
victim appeared without a head, he retired to Ephesus, to 
raise that sort of troops whioh he wanted. The method he 
took was, to insist that every man of substance, if he did not 
choose to serve in person, should provide a horse and a man« 
Many accepted the alternative; ana, instead of a parcel of in- 
different combatants,* such as the rich would have made, he 
soon got a numerous and respectable cavalry: for those who 
did not choose to serve, at all, or not to serve as horse, hired 
others who wanted neither courage nor inclination. In this 
he professedly imitated Agamemnon^ who for a good mare 
excused a dastardly rich man his servicct 

One day he ordei'ed his commissaries to sell the prisoners, 
but to strip them first Their clothes found man}r purchasers: 
but as to tne prisoners theinselves, their skins beine soft ana 
white, by reason of their havine lived so much within doors, 
the spectators only laughed at tnem, thinking they would be 
of no service as slaves. Whereupon Agesilaus, who stood by 
at the auction, said to his troops,—" These are the persons 
whom ye fight with;*' and then pointing to the rich spoils, — 
" Those are the things ye fight for.'' 

When the season called him into the field again, he gave it 
out that Lydia was his object^ In this he did not deceive Tis- 
saphemes: that general deceived himself: for^ dving no heed 
tp the declarations of Agesilaus, because he had been imposed 
upon by them before, he concluded he would now enter Caria, 
a country not convenient for cavalry, in which his strength 
<lid not lie. A^silaus, as he had proposed, went and sat 
down on the plains of Sardis, and Tissapnemes was forced to 
march thither in great haste with succours. The Persian, as 
he advanced with ms cavalrv, cut ofi" a number of the Greeks, 
who were scattered up and down for plunder. Ajgesilaus, 
however, considered that the enemy's infantry coulanot yet 
be come up, whereas be had all his forces about nim; and there- 
fore resolved to give battle immediately. Pursuant to this 

* "FiMw 'cfinjrmf the present corrupt reading, should be altered, from a 
passage in the Apophthegms (Ed. St. p. 369), to AiAiw juu nxna^w. The 
passage is this: — oK^f t»x^ 9xmx^*» tuu *anroi juu m/m wnM^uot mm 
AEIAHN KAI lUOTZmN. 

t Then Menelaus his Podargus brings. 
And the fun*d courser of the king m kings. 
Whom rich Ecbepolus (more rich than brave) 
To 'scape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
(Ethe her name) at home to end his da^s. 
Base wealth preferring^ to eternal praise. Pcpe^ IL xxiii. 

Thns, Sctpio, when he went to Africa, ordered the Sicilians eUher to attena 
hinn or to give him horses or men. 
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resolution/ lie mixed his light-armed foot with the hone, and 
ordered them to advance swiftly to the chai^, while he was 
bringing up the heavy-armed troops, which would not be far 
behind. The barbarians were soon put to flight; the Greeks 
pursued them, took their camp, and killed great numbers. 

In conseauence of this success, thev could pillage the king's 
country in mil security, and had all the satistaction to see Tis- 
saphernes, a man of abandoned character, and one of the 
gi^atest enemies to their name and nation, properly punished. 
For the king immediately sent Tithrauistes a^nst nim, who 
cut off his head. At the same time he desired Agesilaus to 
grant him peace, promising him large sums^* on condition 
mat he would evacuate his dominions. Agesilaus answered, 
— ^^ His country was the sole arbitres? of peace. For his own 
part, he rather chose to enrich his soldiers than himself; and 
the great honour among the Greeks, was to carry home spoils, 
and not presents, from their enemies." Nevertheless, to 
gratify Tithraustes for destroying Tissaphernes, the common 
enemy of the Greeks, he decamped and retired into Phrygia. 
taking thirty talents of that viceroy to defray the charges ot 
his march. 

As he was upon the road, he received the sc^tale from the 
magistrates of Lacedaemon, which invested him with the com- 
mand of the navy as well as army; an honour which that city 
never granted to any one but himself. He was, indeed, (as 
Theopompus somewhere says,) confessedly tHe greatest and 
most illustrious man of his time; yet he placed his dienity ra- 
ther in his virtue than his power. Notwithstanding, there was 
this flaw in his character when he had the conduct of the navy 
given him, he committed that charge to Pisander, when there 
were other officers of greater age and abilities at hand. Pisan- 
der was his wife's brother, and in compliment to her, he re- 
spected that alliance more than the public good. 

He took up his own quarters in the province of Phamabazus, 
where he not only lived in plenty, but raised considerable 
subsidies. From thence he proceeded to Paphlagonia, and 
drew Cotys, the king of that country, into his interest, who 
had been some time desirous of such a connection, on account 
of the virtue and honour which marked his character, ^pith- 
ridates, who was the first person of consequence that came 
over from Phamabazus, accompanied Agesilaus in all his ex- 
peditions, and took a share in all his dangers. This Spithri- 

* He pTombed ftlso to restore the Greek cities in Asia to their liberty, oq 
condition that they paid the established tribute; and be hoped (he said) 
that this condescension wotild induce Agesilaus to accept the peace, and to 
return hornet the rather, because Tissaphernes, who was guilty of the first 
breach, was punished as he deser\'ed. 

Vol. hi. 12 
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dates had a son, a handsome youth, for whom Agesilaus had a 
particular regard, and a beautiful daughter in the flower of her 
age, whom he married to Cotys. Cotys gave him a thousand 
horse and two thousand men, draughted m>m his light-armed 
troops, and with these he returned to Phrygia. 

Agesilaus committed great ravages in that province; but 
Pharnabazus did not wait to oppose nim, or trust his own gar- 
risons. Instead of that, he took his most valuable things with 
him, and moved from place to place, to avoid a battle. . Spith- 
ridates, however, watcned him so narrowly, that, with the as- 
sistance of Herippidas* the Spartan, at last he ma^e himself 
master of his camp, and all his treasures, Herippidas made 
it his business to examine what part of the ba^gase was se* 
creted, and compelled the barbarians to restore it: he looked, 
indeed, with a keen eye into every tiling. This provoked 
Spithridates tp such a degree, that ne immediately marched 
on with the Paphlagonians to Sardis. 

There was nothing in the whole war that touched Agesilaus 
more nearly than this. Beside the pain it gave him, to think 
he had lost Spithridates, and a considerable body of men with 
hini, he was ashamed of a mark of avarice and illiberal mean- 
ness, from which he had ever studied to keep both himself 
and his country. These were causes of uneasiness that might 
be publicly acknowledged; but he had a private and more sen- 
sible one, m his attachment to the son of Spithridates; though, 
while he was with him, he had made it a point to combat that 
attachment • 

One day Meeabates approached to salute him, and Agesi- 
laus declined that mark of his affection. The youth, after 
this, was more distant in his addresses. Then Agesilaus was 
sorry for the repulse he had given -him, and pretended to won- 
der why Megabates kept at such a distance. His friends told 
him, he must blame himself for rejecting his former applica- 
tion. " He would still," said they, " be glad to pay his most 
obliging respects to you; but take care you do not reject them 
again.'' Agesilaus was silent some time; and when he had 
considered the thing, he said, — ^^^ Do not mention it to him: 
For this second victory over myself gives me more pleaisure 
than I should have in turning all I look upon to gold." This 
resolution of his held while Megabates was with him: but he 
was so much affected at his departure, that it is hara to say 
how he would have behaved, if he had found him again. 

After this, Pharnabazus desired a conference with him; and 
ApoUophanes of Cyzicus, at whose house they had both been 

• Herippidas wai at the head of the new council of thirty, sent to A^si- 
bits the second year of tlie war. 
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entertained^ procured an interview. Agesilaus came first to 
the place appointed, with His friends, and sat down upon the 
long grass under a shade, to wait for Pliarnabazus. ^Vhen the 
Persian grandee came, his servants spread soft skins and beau- 
tiful pieces of tapestry for him; but, upon seeing Agesilaus so 
seated, he was ashamed to make use of ^em, and placed him- 
self carelessly upon the gr&ss in the same manner, though his 
robes were delicate and of the finest colours. 

After mutual salutations, Pharnabazus opened the confer^ 
ence^ and he had just cause of complaint against the Lacedae- 
monians, after the services he had done them m the Athenian 
war, and the late rava^s in his country. Agesilaus saw the 
Spartana were at alossTor an answer, and kept their eyes fixed 
upon the ground; for they knew that Phamaoazus was injured. 
However, the Spartan general found an answer, whicn was 
as follows:—" While we were friends to the king of Persia, 
we treated him and his in a friendly manner: now we are ene- 
mies, you can expect nothing from us but hostilities. There- 
fore, while you, Pharnabazus, choose to be a vassal to the 
king, we wound him through your sid^s. Only be a frienjd 
and ally to the Greeks, and shake ofi* that vassalag^^ and from 
that moment you have a right to consider these battalions, 
tliese arms and ship9, — ^in short, all that we are or have, as 
guardians of your possessions and your liberty; without which 
nothing is great or desirable among men.* . 

Pharnabazus then explained himself in these terms: — ^* If 
tlie king sends another liutenant in my room, I will be for 
you; but while he. continues me in the government, I will, to 
the best of my power, repel force with force, and make repri- 
sals U{)on you for him. Agesilaus, charmed with this reply, 
took his hand, and rising up with him, said> — ^^ Heaven grant, 
that, with such sentiments as these, you may be our friend, 
and not our enemy!" 

As Pharnabazus and his company were going away, his son, 




I gave him a javelin 
Agesilaus received it; and, delighted with his looks and kind 
regards, looked about for something handsome to give a youth 
of nis princely appearance in return. His secretary Adaeus 
happening to have a horse with magnificent furniture just by, 
he ordered it to be taken ofif and given to the young man^ 
Nor did he forget him afterwards. In process of time, this 

• 

• He added,— -"However, if we continue at war, I wfll, for the future, 
avoid your territories as much as possible, and rather fctragf! and niae con- 
tiibutions in any othei proviace." — Xni. Grec. fVar, b. iv. 
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Penian was driven from his home by his brothers, and folroed 
to take refuge in Peloponnesus. Agesilaus then took him into 
his protection, and served him on all occasions. The Persian 
had a favourite in the wrestling ring at Athens, who wanted 
to be introduced at the Olympic games; but as he was past the 
]N!t>per a^, they did not choose to admit him,* In this case, 
the rersian applied to Agesilaus, who. willing to oblige him in 
this as well as other thines, procurea the younr man the ad- 
mission he desired, though not without much dimcultjr. 

A^ilaus, indeed, in other respects, was strictly ana inflexi- 
bly just; but where a man's frienas were concerned, he thought 
a rigid regard to justice a mere pretence. — ^There is still ex- 
tant a short letter of his to Hyarieus the Carian, which is a 
proof of what we have said: — ^' If Nicias is innocent, acquit 
him; If he is not innocent, acquit him on my account: How- 
ever, be sure to acquit him." 

Such was the general chaiiuster of Aeesilaus as a fiiend. 
There were^ indeed, times when his attacnments save waj to 
the exigencies of state. Once beinj; obliged to decamp m a 
hurry, he was leaving a favourite sick behind him. The fa- 
vourite caUed after him, and earnestly entreated him to come 
back; upon which he turned, and said, — ^ How little consistent 
are love and prudence.'' This particular we have from Hie- 
ronymus the philosopher. 

Agesilaus had been now two years at the head of the army, 
and was become the general subject of discourse in the upper 
provinces. His wisdom, hb disinterestedness, his moderation, 
was the theme they dwelt upon with pleasure* ' Whenever he 
made an excursion, he lodged in the temples most renowned 
for sanctity: and whereas on many occasions, we do not choose 
that men should see what we are about,he was desirous to 
have the cods inspectors and witnesses of his conduct Among 
so many ttiousanas of soldiers as he had^ there was scarce one 
who had a worse or a harder bed than he. He was so fortifi- 
ed against heat and cold, that none was so well prepared as 
himself for whatever seasons the climate should produce. 

The Greeks in Asia never saw a more agreeable spectacle, 
than the Persian governors and senerals, who had been insuf- 
ferabl V elated wiu power, and hSoi rolled in riches, and luxury, 
humbly submitting and paying their court to a man in a coarse 
cloak, and, upon one laconic word, conforming to his senti- 
ments, or rather transforming themselves into another shape. 
Many thought that line. of Timotfieus aj^Ucable on this oc- 
casion: — • 

* Sometimet boyi had a ahafe in these exhibitiona, who, after a certain 
age were ezchided the liata» • 
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Mam is the god) and Greece reveres not Goud. 

AH Asia was now ready to revolt from the Persians. Age- 
silaus brought the cities under excellent regulations, and set- 
tled their police, without putting to death, or banishing a sin- 
gle subject After which he resolved to change the seat of 
war, and to remove it from the Grecian sea to the heart of 
Persia, that the king, mi^t have to fight for Ecbatana and Su- 
sa, instead of sittins at his ease there to bribe the orators, and 
hire the states of Greece to destroy each other. But amidst 
these schemes of his, Epicydidas the Spartan came to acquaint 
him, that Sparta was involved in a Grecian war; and that the 
iphori had sent him orders to come home, and defend his own 
country:— 

Unhappy Greeks! barbarians to each other! 

What better name can we give that envy which incited them 
to conspire and combine for their mutual desti^iction, at a time 
when fortune had taken them upon her wings, and was carry- 
ing them against the barbarians; and yet they clipped her wings 
with their own hands, and brought the war home to them- 
selves, which was happily removed into a foreign country.* 
I can not, indeed, agree with Demaratus of Corinth, when he 
says, those Greeks ^11 short of a creat happiness, who did not 
live to see Alexander seated on 9ie throne of Darius. But I 
think the Greeks had just cause for tears, when they consi- 
dered that they left that to Alexander and the Macedonians, 
which might have been efifected by the g|enerals whom they 
sle^ in the fields of Leuctra, Coronea, Cormth, and Arcadia. 

However, of all the actions of Agesilaus, there is none which 
had greater propriety, or was a stronger instance of his obedi- 
ence to the laws and justice to the puolic, than his immediate 
return to Sparta. Hannibal, though his stairs were in a des- 
perate conaition, and he was almost beaten out of Italy, made 
a di£Bculty of obeying the summons of his countrymen, to go 
and defend them m a war at honte. And Alexander made a 
iest of the information he received, that Agis had fought a 
battle with Antipater. He said, — ^^ It seems, my friends, that 
while we were conquering Darius here, there was a combat of 

* That corraptiourhich brought the state* of Greece to take Pernan go\(\ 
ttndoabtedly desfrtt eensure. Yet we most take leave to obsenre, that 
the diTiaioRi andjeKuaies which reigned in Greece were the support of its 
fiberties, and that Penria was not conquered till nothing but the shadow of 
these liberties remained. Were there, indeed, a number of little indepen* 
dent states, which made justice the constant rule of their conduct to each 
other, and which would be idways ready to unite upon any alarm from a for- 
midable enemy, they might preserve their liberties inviolate forever. 

Vol. III. S !«• 
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mice in Arcadia." How happ^r, then, was Sparta in the re- 
spect which Agesilaus paid her, in his reverence for the laws! 
No sooner was the 9cytak hrought him, though in the midst of 
his power and good fortune, than he resigned and abandoned 
his nourishing prospects, sailed home, and left his great work 
unfinished. Such was the regret his friends as well sts his al- 
lies had for the loss of him, tlmt it was a strongconfutation of 
the saying of Demostratus the PhSBacian, — ^'^^hat the Lace- 
daemonians excelled in public, and the Athenians in private 
charactfers.'* For thougn he had great merit as a king and a 
general, yet still he was a more desirable friend, and an agree- 
able companion. 

* As the Persian money had the impression of an archer, he 
said, — ^< He was driven out of Asia by ten thousand of the 
king's archers.''* For the orators of Athens and Thebes hav- 
ing been bribed with so many pieces of money, had excited 
th^ir countrymen to take up arms against Sparta. 

When he had crossed the Hellespont, he marched throurii 
Thrace without asking leave of any of the barbarians. He 
only desired to know of each people, — ^^ Whether they would 
have him pass as a friend or as an enemy?" All the rest re- 
ceived him with tokens of friendship, and showed him all the 
civilities in their power, on his way; but the Trallians,t of 
whom Xerxes is said to nave bought a passage, demanded of 
Agesilaus a hundred talents of silver, and as manv women. 
He answered the messenger ironically, — ^* Why did they not 
then come to receive them?" At the same time he marched 
forward, and finding them drawn up to oppose him, he gave 
them battle, and routed them with great slaughter. 

He sent some of his people to put the same question to the 
king of Macedon, who answered, " I will consider of it" 
" Let him consider," said he, ** in the meantime we march." 
The king, surprised and awed by his spirit, desired him to pass 
as a friend. 

The Thessalians were confederates with the enemies of 
Sparta, and, therefore, he laid waste their territories. To the 
city of Larissa, indeed, he ofiered his friendship, by his amba&- 
sadfors, Xenocles and Scjtha: but the people seized them and 
put them in prison. His troops so resented this afiront, that 

* TithrauBtes sent Timocnites of Rhodes into Gree^ with fifty talents, 
which he distributed at Thebes, Argos, and GorintAkut, according to 
Xenophon, Athens had no share in tliat distribution. ▼ • 

t Besides the Trallians in Lvdia, there was a people of that name fai Illy- 
ricum, upon the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. So at least, according 
to Dacicr, Theopompus (ap. Steph.) testifies. One oi the MSS. instead 
of T^flcxxiic, gives- us T^A^ttxue. In (k). Mar, 373, 21^ they are called T^- 
Aic. Possibly they might be the Trioalli. 
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they would have had him go and lay siege to the place. Age* 
silausy however, was of another mind. He said, — ^^ He would 
not lose one of his ambassadors for gaining all Thessaly,'' and 
he afterwards found means to recover them by treaty. Nor 
are we to woader that Agesilaus took tliis step, since, upon 
news being brought him tnat a great battle had been fought 
near Corinth, in which many brave men were suddenly taken 
off, but that the loss of the Spartans was small in comparison 
with that of the enemy, he was not elevated in the least On 
the contrary, he said, with a deep sigh, — ^* Unhappy Greece! 
why hast tnou destroyed so many brave men with thy own 
hands, who, had they lived, might have conquered all the bar- 
barians in the world." 

llowever, as the Pharsalians attacked and harassed him in 
hi^ march* he en^^d them with five hundred horse and put 
them to night H^ was so much pleased with this success, 
that he erected a trophy under Mount Narthacium; and he 
valued himself the more upon it, because with so small a num- 
ber of his own training he had beaten a people who reckoned 
theirs the best cavalry in Greece. Here Diphridas, one of the 
^Aort, met him and gave him orders to enter Boeotia immedi- 
ately* And though his intention was to do it afterwards, when 
he had strengthened his army with some reinforcements, he 
thought it was not right to disobey the magistrates. He, there- 
fore, said to those about him, — ^*Now comes the day for 
which we were called out of Asia." At the same time he sent 
for two cohorts from the army near Corinth. And the Lace- 
dcEmonians did him the honour to cause proclamation to be 
made at home, that such of the youth as were inclined to go 
and assist the king, might give in their natmes. All the young 
men in Sparta presented themselves for that service; but the 
magistrates selected only fifty of the ablest, and sent them. 

Agesilaus having passed the straits of Thermopylae, and 
traversed Phocis, which was in friendship with the Spartans, 
entered Boeotia^ and encamped upon the plains of Chaeronea. 
He had scarce entrenched nimself, when there happened an 
eclipse of the sun.* At the same time he received an account 
that Pisander was defeated at sea, and killed by Pharnabazus 
and Conon. He was much afflicted with his own loss, as well 
as that of the public. — ^Yet, lest his army, which was going to 
give battle, should be discouraged at the news, he ordered nis 
messengers to give out that Pisander was victorious. Nay, he 
appeared in public with a chaplet of flowers, returned solemn 

« 
• This eclipse happened on the twenty-ninth of August, in the third year 
of the ninety-^th Olympiad, three hundred and ninety-two ye«s before 
the Chiistian eijL 
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thanks for the pretended success, and sent portions of the m* 

crifice to his friends. 

When he came up to the Coronea,* and was in view of the 
enemy, he drew up his army. The left wing heeave to the 
Orchomenians, and took the richt himself. Tne Thebans also 
putting themselves in order of oattle, placed themselves on the 
right, and the Argives on the left Aenophon says, that this 
was the most furious battle in his time; and he certainly was 
able to judge, for he fought in it for Agesilaus, with whom he 
returned from Asia. 

The first charge was neither violent nor lasting: the The- 
bans soon routed, the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus the. Ar- 
gives. But when both parties were informed that their left 
wings were broken and ready for flight, both hastened their 
relief. At this instant Agesilaus might have secured to him- 
self the victory without any risk, it he would have sufiered 
the Thebans to pass, and then have charged theln in the rear:t 
But borne along by his fury, and an ambition to display his 
valour, he attacked them in front, in the confidence ofbeatine 
them upon equal terms. They received him, however, with 
equal vivacity, and great efibrts were exerted in all quarters, 
especially where Agesilaus and his ' fifty Spartans were en- 
gaged. It was a happy circumstance that he nad those volun- 
teers, and thev could not have come more seasonably: for the^ 
fought with tne most determined valoun and exposed their 
persons to the greatest dangers in his defence; yet they could 
not prevent his oeing wounded. He was pierced through his 
armour, in many places, with spears and swords; and though 
they formed a ring about him, it was with difficultv they 
brought him off alive, after having killed numbers of tne ene- 
my, and left not a few of their own body dead upon the spot 
At last finding it impracticable to break the Theban front, 
they were obliged to nave recourse to a manoeuvre, which at 
first they scorned. They opened their ranks, and let the The- 
bans pass; after which, observing that they marched in a dis- 
orderly manner, thev made up again, and took them in flank 
and rear. They could not, however, break them. The The- 
bans retreated to Helicon, valuing themselves much upon the 
batUe. because their part of the army was a full match for the 
Laceaaemonians. 

Agesilaus, though he was much weakened by his wounds, 

* In the printed text it is CorcneOf nor have ve uay TBrious reading. But 
undoubtedly Chmvneth upon the Cephiius» was the place where the battle 
was foug^ht; and we must not confound it with the battle of Conmea in 
Thesaaly, foug^ht fifty-three yean before. 

f Xenophon gives another turn to the matter; for with him Agesilaus was 
never wrong. 
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would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried throug[h 
all his battalions, and had seen the dead borne off upon their 
arms. Meantime he was informed, that a party of the enemy 
had taken refuge in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, and' he 

Sive orders that they should be dismissed in safety. Before 
is temple stood a trophy, which the Bo&otians had formerly 
erected, when, under the conduct of Sparton, they had defeat- 
ed the Athenians, and killed their general Tolmides.* 

Early next morning, Agesilaus, willing to try whether the 
Thebans would renew the combat, commanded his men to 
wear garlands, and the music to pUy, while he reared and 
adorned a trophy in token of victory. At the same time the 
enemy applied to him for leave to carry off their dead; which 
circumstance confirmed the victory to him. He therefore 
granted them a truce for that purpose, and then caused him- 
self to be carried to Delphi, where they were celebrating the 
Pythian games. There he ordered a solemn procession in 
honour of the god, and consecrated to him the tenth of the 
spoils he had tuen in Asia. The offering amounted to a hun- 
dred talents. 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was greatly beloved by the 
citizens, who admired the peculiar temperance of his life. For 
he did not, like other generals, come changed from a foreign 
country, nor in fondness for the ^hions he had seen there, 
disdain those of his own. On the contrary, he showed as 
much attachment to the Spartan customs, as those who had 
never passed the Eurotas. He changed not his repasts, his 
baths, the equipage of his wife, the ornaments of his armour, 
or the furniture of his house. He even let his doors remain, 
which were so old that they seemed to be those set up by Aris- 
todemus.t Xenophon also aissures us, that his daugnter s car- 
ria^ was not in the least richer than those of omer voung 
ladies. These carriages, called eanthra^ and made use of by the 
vir^ns in their solemn processions, were a kind of wooden 
chaises, made in the form of grifSns, or goat-stags.:|: Xeno- 
phon has not given us the name of this daughter of Agesilaus: 
and Dicae^chus is greatly dissatisfied, that neither her name is 
preserved, nor that of the mother of Epaminondas. But we 
find by some Lacedaemonian inscriptions, that the wife of 
Agesilaus was called Cleora, and his daughters, Apolia and 

• In the bftttle of Ceronea. 

f AriitodeinuB the son of Herciilefl» and fbonder of tiie mpX family of 
Sparta, flouiiahed eleven hundred yeats before the Christian era; so that 
the gates of Agesilaus's palace, if set up by Aristodemus, had then stood 
aeren hundred and eight years. 

i In the original, *r^ryojg4^. Ceriromni est species tragelaphu.% barba 
tantum et armonun tiUo distans. — PUn, 
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Prolyta.* We see also at Laoedaemon the spear he fought 
with, which diflfers not from others. 

As he ohserved that many of the citizens valued themselves 
upon breeding horses, for the Olympic games, he persuaded 
his sister C vnisca, to make an attempt that way, and to try her 
fortune in the chariot-race in person. This he did to show tlie 
Greeks that a victory of that kind did not depend uoon any 
e^^traordinary spirit or abilities, but only upon ricnes and 
expense. ** 

Xenophon, so famed for wisdom, spent much of his time 
with him, and he treatedhim with great respect He also de- 
sired him to send for his sons, that they might have the bene- 
fit of a. Spartan education, by which they would gain the best 
knowledge in the world, — ^the knowing how to command and 
how to obey. 

After the death of Lysander, he found out a conspiracy 
which that general had formed against him, immediately after 
his return from Asia. And he was inclined to show the public 
what kind of a man Lysander really was, bv exposing an ora- 
tion found amone his papers, which had been composed for 
him by Cleon of Halicamassus, and was to have been delivered 
by him to the people, in order to facilitate the innovations he 
was meditating in the constitution. But one of the senators 
having the perusal of it, and finding it a very plausible compo- 
sition, advised him ^^ not to dig Lysander out of his grave, out 
rather to bury the oration wim him." The advice appeared 
reasonable, and he suppressed the paper. 

As for the persons who opposed his measures most, he made 
no open reprisals upon them; but he found means to employ 
them as generals or governors. When, invested with power, 
they soon showed what unworthy and avaricious men they 
were, and, in conseauence, were called to account for their 
proceedings. Then tie used to. assist them in their distress, 
and labour to get them acquitted: by which he made them 
friends and partisans, instead of aaversaries; so that at last he 
had no opposition to contend with. For his royal colleague, 
Agesipolis,t beine the son of an exile, very young, and of a 
mud and modest disposition, interfered not much in the affairs 
of government Agesilaus contrived to make him yet more 
tractable. The. two kings, when they were in Sparta, ate at 
the same table. Agesilaus knew that Agesipolis was open to 
the impressions of love, as well as himself, and therefore, con- 
stantly turned the conversation upon some amiable young per- 
son. He even assisted him in his views that way^ and brought 

* Eupoliaand Prouiga.— CSpdL Puhob^ 
t Agesipolis was the ion of PauBanias. 
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him at last to fix upon the same favourite with himself. For 
at Sparta there is nothing criminal in these attachments; on the 
contrary (as we have observed in the life of Lycurgus), such 
love is productive of the greatest modestv and honour, and its 
characteristic is an ambition to improve the object in virtue. 

Agesilaus, thus powerful in Sparta, had the address to get 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother^s side, appointed admiral. 
After which he marched against Corinth* with his land forces, 
and took the long walls; Teleutias assisting his operations by 
sea. The Argives, who were then in possession of Corinth, 
were celebrating the Isthmian games: and Aeesilaus coming 
upon them as they were engaged in the sacrifice, drove them 
away, and seized upon all that they had prepared for the festi- 
val. The Corinthian exiles who attended him, desired him to 
undertake the exhibition as president; but not choosing that, 
he ordered them to proceed with the solemnity, and staid to 
guard them. But when he was gone, the Arg^ves celebrated 
tne games over again; and some who had gained the prize be- 
fore, had the same good fortune a second time; others^ who 
were victorious then, were now in the list of the vanquished. 
Agesilaus took the opportunity to remark how great the cow- 
ardice of the Argives must be, who, while they reckoned the 
presidency at those epmes so honourable a privile^, did not 
dare to risk a battle Tor it He was, indeed, of opinion, that 
a moderate regard for this sort of diversions was best, and ap- 
plied himself to embellish the choirs and public exercises of 
nis own country. When he. was at Sparta, ne honoured them 
with his presence; and supported them with great zeal and 
spirit, never missing any of the exercises of the young men or 
the virgins. As for other entertainments,, so much admired 
by the world, he seemed not even to knpw them.. 

One day Callipides, who had acquired great reputation 
among the Greeks as a trsigedian, and was universally caress- 
ed, approached and paid his respects to him; after which he 
mixed, with a pompous air, in his train, expecting he would 
take some honourable notice of him. At last he said, — ^^ Do 
not you know me. Sir?" The king casting his eyes upon him, 
answered slightly, — f^ Are you not Callipides the stage-play- 
er?" Another time being asked to go and hear a man. who mi- 
micked the niehtingale to great perfection, he refused and 
said, — ^ I have neard the nigntin^e herself." 

Menecrates the physician, having succeeded in some despe- 

* There were two expeditions of AgesilauB against Corinth: Plutarch, in 
tnis place, confounds them: whereas Xcnophon, in his fourth ^ool^ has dis- 
tinguiBhed them very clearly. The enterprise in which Teleutias assisted 
did not succeed^ for Iphicrates the Athenian general kept Corinth and Its 
tciritories from feeling the eflfects of Agesilaus's resentment 
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rate cases, fpi the surname of Jupiter^ and he was so vain of 
the appellation, that he made use of it m a letter to the king. — 
*^ Menecrates Jupiter to king Agesilaus, health." His answer 
b^n thus: — ^^ Kins Agesitaus to Menecrates, his senses.'' 

While he was in toe territories of Corinth, he took the tem* 
pie of Juno; and as he stood looking upon the soldiers who 
were carrying off the prisoners and the spoils, ambassadors 
came from Thebes with proposals of peaCe. He had ever 
hated that city; and now, thinking it necessary to express ))is 
contempt for i^ he pretended not to see the ambassadors, nor 
to hear their address, though theV were before him. Heaven, 
however, avenged the affront Before they were gone, news 
was brought him that a battalion of Spartans was cut in pieces 
by Iphicrates. This was one of the greatest losses his country 
had sustained for a long time: and beside being deprived of a 
number of brave men, mere was this farther mortification, that 
their heavy-armed soldiers were beaten by the Ught-arm^, 
and Lacedaemonians by mercenaries. 

Agesilaus immediately marched to their assistance; but find* 
ing it too late, he returned to the temple of Juno, and acquaint- 
ea the Boeotian ambassadors that he was readv to give them 
audience. Glad of the opportunity to return tne insult, they 
came, but made no mention of the peace. They only desired 
a safe conduct to Corinth. A^silaus, provoked at the demand, 
answered, — ^* If you are desirous to see vour friends in the 
elevation of success, to-morrow you shall do it with all the 
security you can desire." Accordingly, the next day, he laid 
waste the territories of Corinth, and taking them with him, 
advanced to the very walls. Thus having shown the ambas- 
sadors that the Connthians did not dare to oppose him, he 
dismissed them; then .he collected such of his countrymen as 
h&d escaped in the late action, and marched to Lacedaemon; 
taking care every day to move before it was light, and to en- 
camp after it was dark, to prevent the insults of the Arcadi- 
ans, to whose aversion and envy he was no stranger. 

After this, to gratify the Acbaeans,* he led his forces along 
with tiieirs, into Acamania, where he made an immense boofy, 
and defeated the Acamanians in a pitched battle. The Achae- 
ans desired him to stay till winter, in order to prevent the 
enemy from sowing their lartds. But he said,—" The step he 
should take would be the very reverse; for they would be more 
afraid of war when they had their fields covered with com." 

* The AchcuiB were in possenon of Calydon, which before had belong 
ed to the ftolians. The Aeamaniansy now aasiflted by the Atheniana and 
Boeotians, attempted to make themielvei niasten of it; but the Achzans ap' 
plied to the LAcedxmonians for succoun, who employed Ageaibuu in that 
Dusine88.-*Aen. Gr. Hist, book W, 
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The event justified bis opinion. Next 3rear, as soon as an 
army appejured upoq jheir borders, they made peace wrth the 
Achieans. 

When Conon and Phamabazus, with the Persian fleet, had 
made themselves masters of the sea, they ravaged the coasts 
of Laconia^ and the walls of Athens were rebuilt with the 
money which Pharnabazus supplied. The Lacedaemonians 
then thought proper to conclude a peace with the Persians, 
and sent Antatcidas to make their proposals to Tiribazus.. 
Antalcidas, on this occasion, acted an infamous part to l^e 
Greeks in Asia, and delivered up those cities to the king of 
Persia, for whose liberty Agesilaus had fought No part of 
the dishonour, indeed, tell upon Agesilaus^ Antalcidas was 
his enemy, and he hastened the peace by all the means he 
could, devise, because he knew the war contributed to the re- 
putation and power of ^e man he hated. Nevertheless, when 
Agesilaus was told '^ the Lacedemonians were turning Medes,'' 
he said, ^' No; the Modes are turning Lacedsemonians.^' And 
a3 some of the Greeks were unwilling to be comprehended in 
the treaty, he forced them to aceept the king^s terms, by 
threatening them with war.* 

His view in this was, to weaken the Thebans; for it was 
one of the conditions, that the cities of Bceotia should be free 
and independent The subsec^uent events made the matter 
very clear. When Phcebidas, m the most unjustifiable man- 
ner, had seized the citadel of Oadmea^in time of full peace, 
the Greeks in general expressed their indignation; and many 
of the Spartans did the same, particularly those who were at 
variance with Agesilaus. These asked hun in an angry tone. 
-*>< By whose oraers Phcebidas had done so unjust a tning?'^ 
hoping to brine the blame upon him. He scrupled not to say, 
m Wialf of Phcebidas, — ^^ Tou should examine the tendency 
of the action; consider whether it is advantageous to tSparta. 
If its nature is such, it was glorious to do it without any or- 
ders.^' Yet in his discourse he was always magnifpng jus- 
tice, and giving h^ the first; rank among the virtues. ^< Un- 
supported by justice," said he, <f valour is good for nothing;t 

* The king of Pema's texms were,— That the Greek dties in Abia, with 
the ialands of Clazomensc and Cypnia, should remain to him; that «U the 
other states^ smaU and preat, shomd bre left freey* excepting only Lramos, 
Imbraa, and Scyros, which having been from -tithe immemorial subject to 
the Athenjonsy should remain so; and that such as refused to embrace the 
peace, should be compelled to adroit it by force of ann8.-»2!cra. ffellen, fib. ▼, 

This peace of Antalcidas was made in the year before Christ 387. 

* T\u8 is not the only instance in which we find it was a maxim among 
the Lacedxmonians, that a man ought to be strictly iust in his private ca- 
pacity, but that he may take what latitude he pleases in a public one, pro- 
vided his country is andner by it 

Vol. IIL ^T 13 
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and if all men were just^ there would be no need of valour." 
I? any one, in the course of conversation, happened to say, — 
" Such is the pleasure of the ffpeat king;^' he would answel-,— 
" How is he greater than I, ithe is not more just?" which im- 
plies a maxim indisputably right, that justice is the royal in- 
strument by which we are to take the ailBferent proportions of 
human excellence. * 

After the peace was concluded, the king of Persia sent hhn 
a letter, whose purport was to propose a private friendship, 
and the rights of hospitality, between them; but he declined 
it He said, — ^'^The public friendship was suflScient; and 
while that lasted there was no need of a.private one." 

Yet he. did not t^gulate his conduct by these honourable 
sentiments: on the contrary, he was often carried away by his 
ambition and resentment Particularly in this affair ot the 
Thebans, he not only screened Phoebidas from punishment, 
but persuaded the Spartaii commonwealth to join in his crime, 
by holding the Cadmea for themselves, and putting the The- 
ban administration in the hands of Archias and Leontidas, 'who 
had betrayed the citadel to Phoebidas. Hence it was natural 
to suspect, that though Phoebidas was the instrument, the de- 
sign was formed by Agesilaus, and the subsequent proceedings 
confirmed it beyond contradiction. For when the Athenians 
had expelled the garrison,* and restored the Thebans to their 
liberty, he declared war against the latter for putting to death 
Archias and.Leoatidas, whom he called polemarehiy but who in 
fact were tyrants. Cleombrotust, who, upon the death of 
Agesmolis, succeeded to the throne, was sent with an army 
into BoBOtia. For Agesilaus, who was now forty years above 
the age of puberty^ and, conse<^ucntly, excused from service 
by law, was very willing to dechne this commission. Indeed, 
as he had lately made war upon the Phliasians in favour of 
exiles,' he was ashamed now to. appear in arms against the 
Thebans for tyrants. 

There was t^n a Lacedaemonian named Sphodrias, of the 
party that opposed Agesilaus, lately appointed ^vemor of 
ThespisB. He wanted neither courage nor ambition, but he 
was governed rather by sanguine hopes than good sense and 
prudence. This man, fond of a ereat name, and , reflecting 
now Pho&bidas had distinguished himself in the list of fame 
by his Theban enteiprise, was persuaded it would be a much 
greater and more glorious performance, if, without any direc- 
tions from his superiors, he could «eize upon the Piraeus, and 

* See JCti%, Grtc SUt 1. v. whence it appears that the Cadmea was re- 
covered by the Athenian forces. 

I Cleombrotus was the youngest son of Pau8anias,.and brother to Agttk- 
poiis. 
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deprive the Athenifeuis of the empire of the sea, by a suddep 

attack at land. 

It is said, that this was a train laid for him by Pelopidas knd 
GeloD, first magistrates in Boeotia.* They sent persons to 
him, who pretended to be much in the Spartan interest, and 
who, by magnifying him as the. only man fit for such an ex- 
ploit, worked up his ambition till he undertook a thing equally 
unjust and detestable with the affair of the Cadmea, out con- 
ducted with less valour, and attended with less success. He 
hoped to haye reached -the Piraeus in the night; but daylight 
overtook him upon the plains of Thriasia. And we are told, 
that some light appearing to the soldiers to stream from the 
temples of fieusis. thev were struck with a relidous horror. 
Sphodrias himself lost nis spirit of adventure, when he found 
his march could no longer be concealed: and having collected 
some trifiing booty, he returned with disgrace to Thespise. 

Hereupon the Athenians sent deputies to Sparta to complain 
of Sphoarias; but thev found the magistrates had proceeded 
against him without tneir complaints, and that he was already 
under a capital prosecution. He had not dared to appear and 
take his trial^ for he dreaded the rage of his countrvmen, who 
were ashamed of his conduct to the Athenians, and who were 
willing to resent the injury as done to themselves, rather than 
have it thought that they had joined in so flagrant an act of 
injustice. 

Sphodrias had a son named Cleonymus, young and hand- 
some^j and a particular favourite of Archidamus, the son of 
Agesilaus. Archidamus, as it is natural to suppose, shared in 
all the uneasiness of the young man for his fathen but he knew 
not how to appear openly in his behalf, because Sphodrias had 
been a strong adversary to Agesilaus. However, as Cleonymus 
applied to him, and entr6ated him with many tears to inter- 
cede with Agesilaus, as the person whom they had most rea- 
son to dread, he undertook the commission. Three or four 
days passed, during which he was restrained by a reverential 
awe from speaking of the matter to his father; but he followed 
him up ana down in silence. At last, when the day of trial 
was at hand, he summoned up courage enough to say, Cleony- 
mus was a suppliant to him for his- lather. Agesilaus, know- 
ing the attachment of his son to that youth, aid not lay any 
injunctions upon him against it; for Cleonymus, from his in- 
fancy, had given hopes that he would one day rank with the 
worthiest men in Sparta. Yet he did not give him room to 

* They feared the LacedxmoniAiu were too strone for them, and there- 
fore put Sphodiiafl upon this act of hostility agamst the Atheniansy in order 
to draw them into»Uie quarrel. 
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expect any great favour in this fcaae: he only said, — ^' He 
would consioier what would be the consistent and honourable 
piart for him to act" 

Archidamus, therefore, ashaYned of the inefiScacy of his in- 
terposition, discontinued his visits to Cleonymus, though be- 
fore he used to call upon him many times m a day.^ Hence 
the friends of Sphodnas gave up the point for lost; till an in- 
timate acquaintance of Agesilaus, named Etymocles, in a con- 
versation which passed between them, discovered the senti- 
ments of that prince. He told him,— ^* He highljr disapproved 
that attempt of Sphodrias, yet he looked upon him as a brave 
man, and was sensible that Sparta had occasion for such sol- 
diers as he.'' This was the way, indeed, in which Agesilaus 
constantly spoke of the cause, in order to oblige his son. By 
this Cleonymus immediately perceived with now much zeal 
Archidamus had served him; and the friends of Sphodrias ap- 
peared Willi more courage in his behalf. Agesilaus was cer- 
tainly a most affectionate father. It is said, when his children 
were small^ he would join in their sports; and a friend hap- 
pening to find him one day riding among them upon a sUck, 
ne desired him ^ not to mention it till he was a father himself 
Sphodrias was acquitted; upon which the Athenians pre- 
pared for war. This drew the censures of the world upon 
Ajgesilaus, ^ho, to gratify an absurd and childish inclination 
or his son, obstructed the course of justice, and brought his 
country under the reproach of such nagfant offences against 
tfie Greeks. As he found his colleague Cleombrotus* aisin- 
clined to continue the war with the Thebans, he dropped the 
excuse the law furnished him with, though he had made use 
of it before, and marched himself into Boeotia. The Thebans 
suffeved much from his operations, and he felt the same from 
theirs in his turn. So that Antalcidas, one day seeing him 
come off wounded, thus addressed him: — ^* The Thebans pay 
you well for teaching them to fi^ht, when they had neither in- 
clination nor sufficient skill for it" It is certain, the Thebans 
were at this time much more formidable in the field than they 
had ever been; after having been trained and exercised in so 
many wars with the Lacedaemonians. For the same reason, 
their ancient saee, Lycurgus, in one of his three ordinances 
called RkUrmy foroacle them to go to war with the same enemy 
often; namely, to prevent the enemy from learning their art 
The allies of Sparta likewise complained of Agesilaus, — 
** That it was not in any public quarrel, but from an obstinate 

^Xenophon says, the epAort thought Agesilaus, as a more experienced 
genera}, would conduct the war better than Clcombrotuik Toy v/n has no- 
thing to do in the text. 
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spirit of private resentment,* that he sought i« destroy the 
Thebans. For their part," they said, " they were wearing 
themselves out, without any occasion, by going in such num- 
bers upon this or that expedition every year, at the will of a 
handful of LacedaBmonians." Hereupon, Agesilaujs, desirous 
to show them that the number of their warriors was not so 
great, ordered all the allies to sit down promiscuously on one 
side, and aU the Lacedsi^mohians on the other. This done, 
the crier summoned the trades to stand up one after another; 
the potters first, and then the braziers, the carpenters, the ma- 
sons, in short all the mechanics. Almost all trie allies rose up 
to answer in one branch of business or other, but not one of 
the LacedaBmonlans; for they were forbidden to leam or ex- 
ercise any manual art Then Agesilaus smiled, and said,-^ 
<< You see« my friends^ we send more warriors into the iield 
thanvou." 

When he was come as far as Megara, upon his return from 
Thebes, as he was going up to the senate-hou^ in the citade],t 
he was seized with spasms, and an acute pain in his right lee. 
It swelled immediately, the vessels were aistended with blood, 
and there appeared, all the siens of a violent inflammation. A 
Svracusan physician opened a vein below th6. ankle; upon 
which the pain abated: but the blood came so fast|*that it v^ta 
not stoppea without great difficulty5 nor till he fainted away, 
and his life was in dai^er. He was carried to Laced^mon 
in a weak condition, ana continued a long time incapable of 
service. 

In the mean time, the Spartans met with sefveral checks both 
by sea and land. The most considerable loss was atLeuctra,^ 
which was the first pitched battle the Thebans gained against 
them. Before the last mentioned action, all parties wbre dis- 
posed to peace, and the states of Greece sent their deputies to 
LacedsBmon to treat of it Among these was Epaminondas, 
who was celebrated for bis erudition and philosophy, but had 
as yet given no proofs of his capacity for commanding armies* 
He saw the other deputies were aw^d by the presence of Age- 
sil^Lus, and he was the only one who fireserved a proper digni* 

* This private reflentment and enmity which Aresilain entertained againBt 
the Thebansy went near to bring ni^n both upon himself and his country. 

f Xenopbon (Rellen. 337, 12. Ed. St.) aajrs^ it was as he ^as going fixnn 
the temple of Venus, to the senate-house. • ■ 

t Some manuscripts hare it Te^iym,- but there is no necesaty to alter tiie 
received reading, though Palmer insists so much upon it For that of Leuc- 
tra was certainly the first pitched battle in which the Thebans defeated the 
Athenians; and they effected it at the first career. Besides, it appears irom 
Kenophon, (Hellen. 349^ 25,). that Agesilaus was not then recovered from 

e sickness mentioned in the text 
13* 
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ty and freedom both in his manner and his propositions. He 
made a speech in favour not only of the Thebans, but of 
Greece in general; in which he showed that war tended to ag- 
grandize Sparta at the expense of the other states, and insisted 
that the peace should be founded upon justice and equality; 
because then only it would be lasting, when all were put upon 
an equal footing. 

Agesilaus perceiving that the Greeks listened to him with 
wonder and great attention, asked him, '< Whether he thought 
it just and equitable that the cities of Boeotia should be de- 
clared free and independent?'' Epaminondas, with great rea- 
diness and spirit, answered him with another question, — ^* Do 
you think it reasonable that all the cities of Laconia should t>e 
declared independent?'' Agesilaus, incensed at this answer, 
started up, and insisted upon his declaring peremptorily, — 
*' Whether he agreed to a perfect indepenoence for Boeotia!" 
and Epaminondas replied sis before, — ^ On condition you put 
Laconia in the*8ame state." Agesilaus, now exasperated to 
the last degree, and glad of a pretence against the Thebans, 
struck their name out of the treaty; and aeclared w^* a^nst 
them upon the spot After the rest of the deputies had signed 
such points as tney could settle amicably, he dismissed them; 
leaving others of a more difficult nature to be decided by the 
awoird. 

As'Cleombrotus had then an army in Phocis, the ephori sent 
him orders to march a^inst the Thebarts. At the same time, 
thej sent their commissaries to assemble the allies, who were 
ill inclined to the war, and considered it as a great burden upon 
them, although they durst not contradict or oppose the Lace- 
daemonians. . Many inauspicious signs and j>roaieies appeared, 
as we have observed in the life of Epaminondas; and Pro- 
theus* the Spartan, opposed the wai* to the utmost of his pow- 
er. But Agesilaus coum not be driven from his purpose. He 
prevailed to have hostilities commenced; in hopes that while 
the rest of Greece was in a state of freedom, and in alliance 
with Sparta, and the Thebans only excepted; he shpuld have 
an excellent opportunity to chastise them. That the war was 
undertaken to gratify his resentment, rather than upon ration- 
al motives, appears from hence: the treaty was concluded at 

* Piotheus proposed that the Spartans should disband their army, accord- 
ing^ to their enga^ment: and that all the states should carry their contribu- 
tions to the temple of Apollo, to be employed only in making' war upon 
such as should oppose the liberty of the cities. This^ he said, Would nve 
the cause the sanction of heaven, and the states of Greece would at all tunes 
be ready to embark in it But the Spartans only laughed at this advice; 
Ibr, as Xenophon adds,— ^« tt looked as if th» gods were siready urging on 
the Lacedemonians to their ruin. " 
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Laceda&mon on the fourteenth otJune^ and the Lacedaemonians 
were defeated at Leuctra on the fifth of Jtdy; which was only 
twenty days after. A thousand citizens of Lacedaemon were 
killed there, among whom were their king Cleombrotus, and 
the flower of their army, who fell by his side. The beautiful 
Cleonymus, the son of Sphodrias, waa of the nnmber: he was 
struck down Uiree several times, as he was fighting in defence 
of his prince, and rose up as often; and at last was Killed with 
his sword in his hand,* 

After the Lacedaemonians had received this unexpected 
blow, and the Thebans were crowned with mor^ glorious suc- 
cess than Greeks had ever boasted in a battle with Greeks, the 
spirit and dignity of the vanquished was, notwithstanding, 
Dfiore. to be aCmiired and applauded than thtt of the conquerors. 
And indeed, if, as Xenophon says,— ^< Aten of merit, m their 
convivial conversations, let fall some expressions that deserve 
to be remarked and preserved; certainly the noble behaviour, 
and the expressions of such persons, when struggling with ad- 
versity, claim our notice much more,'* When the Spartans 
received the news of the overthrow at Leuctra, it happened 
that they were celebrating a festival, and thp city was nill of 
stiangers; for the troops of young men and maidens were at 
their exercises in the theatre. The ^horij though they im- 
mediately perceived that their afiairs were ruined, ancT Uiat 
they had lost the empire of Greece, would not suffer the 
sports to break off, nor any of the ceremonies or decorations 
of the festival to be omitted; but having sent the names of 
the killed to their respective families, tney staid to see the 
exercises, the dances, and all other parts of the exhibition 
eoncIudea.t 

* Epuninondas placed hiaWst troops in one wing, and those he least de- 
pended on in the other. The former he commanded in person $ to the lat- 
ter he gAve directions, that when they found the enemy's charge too heavy, 
they should retire leisurely, so as to expose to them a sloping iront Cle- 
ombrotus and Archidamus advanced to the charge wito great vigour; but as 
they pressed on the Theban wing which retired, Uiey gave Epaminondas an 
opportunity of charging them both in flank and front; which ne did with so 
much biavery, that the Spartans began to give way, especially after Cleom- 
brotus was slain, whose dead body, hoivever, they recovered. At length 
they were totally defeated, chiefly by the skill and conduct* of* the Theban 
general. Four thousand Spartans were klHed on the field of batUe; where- 
as the Thebans did not lose above three hundred. Such was the fatal bat- 
tle of Lttictra, wherein the Spartans lost their superiority in Greece, which 
they had held near five hundred, years. 

f But where was the merit of all this? What could such a conduct have 
for its support but either insensibility or affectation? If they found any reason 
to rejoice in the* glorious deaths of their friends and fellow-citizens, certain- 
ly the ruin of the state was an object sufficiently serious to call them from 
tlie pursuits Of festivity! But, Qum Jupiter pull perderepntu dementat: the 
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Next morning, the names of the killed, and of those who 
survived the bame, being perfectly ascertained, the fathers and 
others relations of |bhe dead appeared in public, and embraced 
each other with a cheerful air, and a generous pride; while the 
relations of tiie survivors shut themselves up, as in time of 
mourning; and if any one was forced to go out upon business, 
he showed ail tiie tokens of sorrow and -humiliation, both in 
his speech and countenance. The difference was still more 
remarkable among the matrons. They who expected to re- 
ceive their sons alive from the battle, were melancholy and 
silent; whereas those who had an account that their sons were 
slain, repaired inmiediatelv to the temples to return thanks, 
and visited each other with all the marks of joy and elevation. 
The people, who \vere now deserted by their allies, and ex- 
pected that Epaminondas, in the pride of victorjr, would en- 
ter Peloponnesus, called to mind the oracle, which they ap- 
Elied again to the lameness of Agesilaus. The scruples they 
ad on tnis occasion, discouraged ,them extremely, and they 
were ^raid the divine displeasure had brought upon them the 
late calamity, for expelling a sound man from, the throne, and 
preferring a lame one, in spite of the extraordinary warnings 
heaven had ^iven them against it Nevertheless, in regard of 
his virtue, his authority, and renown, they looked upon him 
as the only man who could retrieve their affairs; for, beside 
marching under his banners as their prince and eeneral, they 
applied to him in every internal disorder of we conmion- 
wealtii. At present, they were at a loss what to do with those 
who had fled from the battle. The Lacedaemonians call such 
persons trtaanten.^ In this case, thev did not choose to set such 
marks of disgrace upon them as the laws directed, because 
they were so numerous and powerful, that there was reason to 
apprehend it might occasion an insurrection. For such per- 
sons are not onlv excluded all offices, but it is infamous to in- 
termarry with them. . Any man that meets them is at liberty 
to strike them. They are obliged to appear in a forlorn man- 
ner, and in a vile habit, with patches otdivers colours, and to 
wear their beards half shaved and half unshaved. To put so 
rigid a law as this in execution, at a time when the offenders 
were so numerous, and when the commonwealth had so much 
occasion for soldiers, was both impolitic and dangerous. 

In this per]>lexity they had recourse to Agesuaus, and in- 
vested him with new powers of legislation. But he without 

infatuation of ambition and iealottiy drew upon them the Theban war, and 
it feemed to remain upon tnem, eren when they had felt its fatal conae- 
quences. 
* That ii, penont governed by their fewrt. 
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makine zbj addition, retrenchment, or chance, went into the 
assembly, and told the Lacedaemonians, — ^^'The laws should 
sleep that day, and resume their authority the day following, 
and retain it forever." By this means, ne preserved to the 
state its laws entire; as well as the obnoxious persons from in- 
famy. Then, in order to raise the youth out of the depression 
and melancholy under which they laboured^ he entered Arca- 
dia at the head of them. He avoided a battle, indeed, with 
great care, but he took a little town of the Mantineans, and 
ravaged the flat country. This restorfed Sparta to her spirits in 
some degree, and gave her reason to hope that she was not ab- 
solutely lost 

Soon after this, Epaminondas and his allies entered Laconia. 
His infantry amounted to forty thousand men, exclusive of 
the light-armed, and those who, without arms, followed t>nly 
for plunder: for, if the whole were reckoned, there were not 
fewer than seventy thousand that poured into that country. 
Full six hundred years were elapsed since the first establish^ 
ment of the Dorians in Lacedaemon, and this was the first time, 
in all that long period^ they had seen an enemy in their terri- 
tories: none ever dared to set foot in them before. But now 
a new scene of hostilities appeared; the confederates advanced 
without resistance, laying all waste with fire and sword, as far 
as the Eurotas, and the very suburbs of Sparta. For, as Theo- 
pompus informs us, Agesilaus would not suffer the Lacedae- 
monians to engSLge wim such an impetuous torrent of war. 
He contented nimself with plstcing his best infantry in the 
middle of the city, and other important posts; and bore the 
menaces and insults of the Thebans, who called him out by 
name, as the firebrand which had lighted up the war, and bacfe 
him fight for his country, upon which he had brought so ma- 
ny misfortunes. 

Agesilaus was eaually disturbed at the tumult and disorder 
within the city; tne outcries of the old men. who moved 
backwards and forwards^, expressing their griet and indigna- 
tion, and the wild behaviour of the women, who were terrir 
ii^d, even to madness, at the shouts of the enemy, and the 
flames which ascended around them. He was in pain, too, for 
his reputation. Sparta was a great and powerful state at his 
accession, and he now saw her glory wither, and his own boasts 
come to nothing. It seems he had often said, — ^* No Spartan 
woman ever saw tiie smoke of an enemy's camp." In like 
manner, when an Atheniati disputed with Antalcidas on the 
Bubject of valour, and said, — ^^ We have often driven you from 
the banks of the Cephisus;" Aptalcidas answered,— "But we 
never drove you from the banks of the Eurotas.*' Near akin 
to this, was the repartee of a Spartan of less note, to a man of 
Vol. III. U 
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Argos, who said^ — ^' Many of you sleep on the pltins of Ar- 
gos.*' The Spartan answered, — *^ But not one of you sleeps 
on the plains of Lacedsemon." 

Some say Antalcidas wa3 then one of the qfhori, and that he 
conveyed his children to Cythera, in fear that Sparta would be 
taken. As the enemy prepared to pass the Eurotas, in order 
to attack the town itself, Agesilaus relinquished the other 
posts, and drew up aU his forces on an eminence in the middle 
of the city. It happened that the river was much swoln with 
the snow, which had iallen in great quantities, and the cold 
was more troublesome to the Thebans than the rapidity of the 
current; yet Epaminondas forded it at the head of nis infanby. 
As he waa passing it, somebody pointed him out to Agesilaus; 
who, after having viewed him for some time, only let fall this 
expression^— ^^ adventurous man!'' All the ambition of 
Epaminondas was to eome to an engagement in the city, and 
to erect a trophy the^re; but finding lie could not draw down 
Agesilaus from the heights, he decamped, and laid waste the 
country. 

There had long been a disaffected parhr in Lacedaemon, and 
now about two hundred of that party leagued together, and 
seized upon a strong posL called the luorium^ in iiniich stood 
the temple of Diana. Tne Lacedaemonians .wanted to have 
the place stormed immediately: But Ascesnaus, apprehensive 
of an insurrection in their favour, took his cloak, and one ser- 
vant with him, and told them aloud, — ^^ that they had mista- 
ken their orders. I did not order you," said he, ^^ to take post 
here, nor all in any one place, but somewhere, ^pointing to an- 
otfier place), and some in other quarters." When they heard 
this, they were happy in thinking their design was not disco- 
vered; and they came out, and went to several posts, as he 
directed them. At the same time he lodged another corps in 
the Issoriumj and took about fifteen of the mutineers, and put 
them to death in the ni^ht 

Soon after Jfchis, he discovered another^and much greater 
conspiracy of Spartans, who metpri'^ately in. a house belong- 
ing to one of them, to consider oi means to change the form 
ot eovernment It was dangerous either to bring them to a 
trisS in a time of so much, trouble, or to let their cabals pass 
without notice. Agesilaus, therefore, having consulted with 
the qihoriy put them to deadi without the formality of a triad, 
though no Spartan had ever suffered in that manner before. 

As many of the neighbouring burghers, and of the helatt who 
were enlisted, slunk away from the town, and deserted to the 
enemy, and this greatly discouraged his forces, he ordered his 
servants to go early in the morning to their quarters, and 
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where they found any had deserted, to hide their arm% that 
their numbers might not be known. 

Historians do not agree as to the time when the Thebans 
(][aitted Laconia. Some say the winter soon forced them to re- 
tire; the Arcadians being impatient of a campaign at that sea- 
son, and falling off in a very disorderly manner; other^affirm, 
that the Thebans staid full three montiis; in which time thejr 
laid waste almost all the country. Theopompus writes, that at 
the very juncture the governors of Boeotia had sent them or- 
ders to return, there came a Spartan, named Phrixus^ on the 
part of Agesilaus, and jgave them ten talents to leave Laconia. 
So that according to him, they not only executed all that they 
intended, but hs3 money from the enemy to defray the ex- 
penses of their return. f!or my part, I can not conceive how 
Tlieopompus came to be acquainted with this particular, 
which other historians knew nothing of. 

It is universally agreed, however, that Agesilaus saved 
Sparta, by controlling his native passions of obstinacy and 
ambition, and pursuing no measures but what were safe. He 
could not, indeed, after the late blow, restore her to her for- 
mer jglory and power. As healthy bodies long accustomed to 
a strict and regular diet, often find one deviation from ^at 
regimen fatal, so one miscarriage brought that flourishinj^ state 
to decay.^ Nor is it to be wondered at Their constitution 
was admirably formed for peace, for virtue, and harmony; but 
when they wanted to add to their dominions by force of arms, 
and to makLC acquisitions which Lycurgus thought unnecessary 
to their happiness^ they split upon that rock ne had warned 
them to avoid. 

Agesilaus now declined the service, on account of his great 
age. But his son Archidamus, having received some succours 
from Dionysius the Sicilian tyrant, fought the Arcadians, and 
gained that which is called tM tearless bbitle; for he killed great 
numbers of the enehiy, without losing a man himself. 

Nothing could afford a greater proof of ^e weakness of 
Sparta than this victory. Before, it had been so common and 
so natural a thine for Spartans to conquer, that on such occa- 
sions they offered no greater sacrifice tnan a cock; the combat- 
ants were not elated, nor those who received the tidings of 
victory overjoyed. Even when that great battle was foi2ght 
at Mantinea, which Thucydides has so well described, the 
tphori presented the person who brought them the first news 
of their success, with nothing but a mess of meat from' the 
public table. Biit now, when an account of this battle was 
brought, and Archidamus approached the town, they were not 
able to contain themselves. First his father advanced to meet 
him with tears of joy, and after him the magistrates. Multi- 
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tudes of old men and of women flocked to the river, stretch 
ing out their hands and blessing the gods, as if Sparta had 
washed off her late unworthy stains, and seen her glory stream 
out afresh. Till that hour the men were so much ashamed of 
the loss they had sustained, that, it is said, they cQuld not even 
carry il wiui an unembarrassed countenance to the women. 
« When Epaminondas reestablished Messene, and the ancient 
ihhabitants returned to it from all quarters, the Spartans had 
not courage to oppose him in the field.. But it gave them 
great concern, ana they could not look upon Agesuaua with- 
out anger, when they considered that in his reign they had lost 
a count^ full as eictensive as Laconia, and superior in fertility 
to all the provinces of Greece; a country whose revenues they 
had long called their own. For this reason, Agesilaus rejected 
the peace which the Thebans offered bimj not choosing for- 
mally to give up to them what they were m fact possessed ofl 
But while he was contending for what he could not recover, 
he was near losing Sparta itself^ through the superior general- 
ship of his adversary. The Mantineans had separated again 
from their alliance with Thebes, and called in the Lacedaemo- 
nians to their assistance. Epaminondas being apprised liiat 
Agesilau3 was upon his march to Mantinea, decamped from 
Tegea in the night, unknown to the Mantineans, and took a 
dinerent road to Lacedasmon from that Agesilaus was upon; 
80 that nothing was more likely than that he would have come 
upon the city in this defenceless state, and have taken it with 
ease. But £uthynus of Thespiae, as Callisthenes relates' it, or 
some Cretan, according to Xenophon, informed Agesilaus of 
the design, who sent a horseman to alarm the city; and not 
long after entered it himself. 

Uk a little time the Thebans passed the Eufotas, and attack- 
ed the town. Agesilaus defended it with a vigour above his 
years. He saw ffiat tfiia was not the time (as it had been) for 
safe and cautious measures, but rather for the boldest and most 
desperate efforts; insomuch that the means in which he bad 
never before placed any confidence, or made the best use of, 
staved off the present danger, and snatched the town out of the 
hands of Epaminondas* He erected a trophy upon the occa- 
sion, ^nd showed the children and the women how gloriously 
the Spartans rewarded their country for their education. Ar- 
chidamus greatly distinguished himself that day, both by his 
courage and agility, flymg through the by-lanes to meet the 
enemy where they pressed the iSrdest, and every where re- 
pulsing them with his little band. 

But isadas, the son of PhcBbidas, was the most extraordinary 
and striking spectacle, not only to his countrymen, but to the 
enemy. He was tall and beautiful in his person, and just 
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fcrowinv from a boy into a man, which is the time the human 
flower has the greatest charm. He was without either arms 
or clothes, nak^ and newly* anointed with oil; only he had a 
spear in one hand and a sword in the other. In this condition 
he rushed out of his house, and having made his way through 
the combatants, he dealt his deadly blows amons the enemy's 
ranks, striking down every man he engaged with. Tet he re- 
ceived not one wound himself; whether it was that heaven pre- 
served him in regard to his valour, or whether he appeared to 
his adversaries as something more than human. It is said the 
^h&ri honoured him with a chaplet for the great things he 
had -performed, but, at the same time, fined him a thousand 
diacmnas for daring to appear without his amtour. 

Some days after this, there Was another battle before Man- 
tinea. Epsyoiinondas, after having routed the first battalions, 
was Tery eager in the pursuit; when a Spartan^ named Anti- 
crates, turned short and gave him a wound with a spear, ac- 
cording to Dioscoriaes, or, as others say, with a sword.^ And, 
indeed, the descendants -of Anticrates are to this day called 
machsmonei, no&tdmenf iti Lacedaemon. This action appeared 
so great, and was so acceptable to the Spartans, on account of 
their fear of Epaminonaas, that they decreed great honours 
and rewards to Anticrates, and an exemption from taxes to his 
posterity; one of which, named Callicrates,t now enjoys that 
privilege. 

After this battle, and the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks 
concluded a peace. But Agesilaus, under pretence that the 
Messenians were not a state, insisted that they should not be 
comprehended in the treaty. All the rest, however, admitted 
thetn to take the oath as one of the states; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians withdrew, intending to continue the war^ in hopes of re- 
toverinff Messenia. Agesilaus could not, therefore, be con- 
sidered but as violent and obstinate in his temper, and insatia- 
bly fond of hostilities, since he took every method to obstruct 
the general peace, and to protract the war; though, at the same 
time, through waat of money, he was forced to borrow of his 
friends, and to demand unreasonable ^subsidies of the peo}>le. 
This was at a time, too, when he had the fairest opportunity 
to extricate himseli firom all his distresses. Besides, after he 
had let slip the power, which never before was at such a height, 
lost 80 many cities, and seen his country deprived of the su- 



• l]dodorus Siculus attributes t}iu action to Grillus the -son of Xenophon, 
who, he aaf s, was killed immediately after. But Phitaich's account seems 
better grounded. 

L Nearly five hiindnd yean after. 
ToL. HI. 14 
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periojrity bofth at sea and larid^ should he hare wrangled about 
the property and the revenues of Messene. 

He lost still more reputation by taking a command under 
Tachos the Egyptian chief. It was not thought suitable to 
one of the greatest characters in Greece, a man who had fiUed 
the whole world with his renown, to hire out his jierson, to 
give his name and his interest for a pecuniary consideration, 
and to act as captain of a band of mercenaries for a barbarian, 
a rebel against the king his master. Had he, now he was up- 
wards (n eighty, and nis body, full of wounds and scars, ac- 
cepted again of the appointment of captain-general, to fight 
for the liberties of ^Greece, his mnbition at that time of ^y, 
would not hare been entirely unexceptionable. 'For even 
honourable pursuits must have their times and seasons to give 
them a propriety; or, rather, jyropriety, and the avoiding of 
all extremes, is the characteristic which distinguishes honour- 
able pursuits from the ^dishopourable. But Agesilaus was not 
moved by this consideration, nor did he think any puUic ser- 
vice unworthy of him; he thought it much more unbecoming 
to lead an inactive life at home, and to sit down and wait till 
death should strike his blow. He, therefore, raised a body of 
mercenaries, and fitted out a fleet, with the money wnich 
Tachos had sent him, and then set sail: taking with hun Uiirty 
Spartans for his counsellors, as formerly. 

Upon his arrival in Eg3rpt, all the great officers of the king- 
dom came immediately to pay their court to him. Indeed, 
the name and character of Agesilaus had raised great expecta- 
tions in the Egyptians in general, and Uti&y crowded to the 
shore to get a sight of him. But when they beheld no pomp 
or grandeur of appearance, and saw only a little old man, and 
in as mean attire, seated on the grass by the sea-side, they 
could not help regarding the thing in a ridiculous light, and 
observing, that this was the very thing represented in the fa- 
ble,* — ^* The mountain had brought lorth a mouse.'' They 
were still more surprised at his want of politeness, when they 
brought him such presents as were commoi^y made to stran- 
gers of distinction, and he took only the flour, the veal, and the 
geese, and refused the pasties, the sweetmeats, and perfumes; 
and when they pressed nim to accept them, he said, — ^ They 
might canry ttiem to the hehts.*^ Theophrastus tells us, he 
was pleased with the papytw^ on account of its thin and puant 
texture, which made it very proper for chaplets; and when he 
left Egypt, he asked the king for some of it 

Tachos was preparing for Uie war; and. Agesilaus upon join- 

* Athenxus makes Tachot lay thii, and Agenlaus aniwer, «< You win fine 
me a Uon by and hy,** 
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ing him, was greatly disappointed to find he had not the com- 
mand of all the forces siven him^^but only that of the merce* 
naries. Chabrias the Auienian, was admiral: Tachos, however, 
reserved to himself the chief direction both at sea and land. 
This was the first disagreeable.circumstanLe that occurred to 
Agesilaus; and others soon followed. The vanity and inso- 
lence of the Egyptian gave him great pain,' but he was forced 
to bear them. He consented to sail with him against the Phoe^ 
nicians, and contrary to his dignity and nature, submitted to 
the barbarian, till he could find an opportunity to shake off his 
yoke. That opportunity .soon presented itself. Nectanabis,* 
cousin to Tachos, who commanded part of the forces, revolted, 
and was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

In consequence of this, Nectanabis sent ambassadors to 
Agesilaus to entreat his a3sistance. He made the same appli- 
cation to Chabrias, and promised th^m both great rewards. 
Tachos was apprised of these proceedings, and begged of tibem 
not, to abandon him. Chabnas listened to his request, and 
endeavoured also to appease the resentment of Agesilaus, and 
keep him to the cause he had embarked in. . Agesilaus an- 
swered, — ^^ As for you, Chabrias, you came hitheruis a volun- 
teer, arid, therefore, may act as yoii think proper; but I was 
$ent by my countrv upon the application of the Egyptians for 
a general.. It wo^ld not then be right to commence hostilities 
aj^inst the people to whom I was sent as an assistant, except 
Sparta should give me such orders.'' At the same time, he 
sent some of his officers home, with instructions to accuse 
Tachos, and to <lefend the cause of Nectanabis. The two ri- 
val kings also applied to the Lacedaemonians; the one as an 
ancient friend and ally„and the other as one who had a greater^ 
regard for.Sparta^ and would give het* more valuable proofs of 
his attachmeHt 

The LacedaBmonians gave the Egyptian deputies the hear- 
ing, and this public answer, — ^ That they should leave the 
business to the care of Agesilaus.'' But their piivate instruc- 
tions to him were, — ^^ To do what should appear most advan- 
tageous to Sparta." Agesilaus had no sooner received this 
oraer, than he withdrew with his mercenaries, and went over 
to Nectanabis; covering this strange and scandalous proceed- 
ing with the pretence of actine in the best manner for his 
countryst when that slight veil is ta]^ea off, its right name is 

* AM4^off signifies either couiin or nqthav. But, according to Diodorus, 
Nectanabis was the son of Tachos. 

f Xenophon has succeeded' well enough ro defending Agesilatis with re- 
spect to his undertaking the expedition into £}gypt He represents him 
pleased with the hopes of making Tachos some return fi>r his many services 
to the Lacedaemonians^ of restoring, through his mean, the Greek cities in 
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treachery and base desertion. It is true, the Lacedaemonians, 
by placing a regard to the advantage of their country in the 
first rank of honour and yirtue, left themselyes no criterion of 
justice but the aggrandizement of Sparta. 
. Tachos, thus abandoned by the mercenaries, took to flight 
But, at the saipe time, there rose up in Mendes, another com- 
petitor to dispute the crown with iNectanabis; and that com- 
petitor advanced with a hundred thousand men, whom he had 
soon assembled. Nectanabis, to encourage Agesilaus, repre- 
sented to him, that though ihe numbers of the enemy were 
great, they were only a mixed multitude, and many^ of them 
mechanics, who were to be despised for their utter ignorance 
of war: — " It is not their numbers,'': said Agesilaus, ** that I 
fear, but that ij^orance and inexperience you mention, which 
renders them incapable of being practised upon by art or stra- 
tagem; for those can only be exercised with success upon such 
as, haying skill enough to suspect the designs ^ their enemy, 
form schemes to countermine him, and, in the meantime^, are 
caught by new contriyances* But he who has neither expec- 
tation nor suspicion of that sort, gjiyes his adversary no more 
opportunity than he who stands still gives to a wrestler." 

Soon after, the adventurer of Menoes sent persons to sound 
Agesilaus. . This alarmed Nectanabis: and when Agesilaus 
advised him to give battle immediately, and not to protract 
the war with men who had seen no service, but who, by the 
advantage of numbers, might draw a line of circumvallation 
about his trenches, and prevent him in most of his operations; 
then his fears and suspicions increased, and put him upon the 
expedient of retiring into a large and well iTortifiea town. 
Agesilaus could not well di^^est this instance of distrust; yet 
he Was ashamed to chan^ sides again, and at last returned 
without effecting any thing. He therefore followed his stand- 
ard, and entereathe town with him. 

However, when the enemy came up, and began to open theii 
trenches, in erder to enclose him, tne Egyptian, afraid of a 
siege, was inclined to come immediately to an engagement; 
ana the Greeks were of his opinion, because there was no 
great quantity of provisions in the place. But Agesilaus op- 
posed It; and the Egyptians, on that account, looked upon him 
m a worse light than before, not scrupling to call him a traitor 
to their king. These eeqsures he now bore with patience, be- 

Ana to their liberty, and of revenging the. ill offices done the Spartans bv 
the king of Perua. But it was in vain for that liistorian to attempt to excul- 
pate him with respect to his deserting Tachos, whidi Pluftwch JofUy treats 
as.an act of treachery. 
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euite he was waiting a £snrounJ)Ie mooi^t for putting in exe- 
cution a design he had fonned. 

The design was this: — ^Tlie enemy^ as we hare observed, 
were drawing a deep trench round the walls, with an intent to 
shut up Nectanabis. When they had proceeded so far in the 
work, that the two ends were almost ready to meet, as soon as 
night came on. Agesilaus ordered the Greeks to arm, and then 
went to the Egyptian and said,— ^^ Now Is the time, youn^ 
man, for you to save yourself, which I did not choose to speak 
of sooner, lest it should be divulged and lost The enemy 
with their own hands have worked out your security, by la- 
bouring so long upon the trench, that the part which is finish- 
ed wilfprevent our suffering by their numbers, and the space 
which is left puts it in our power to fight them upon equal 
terms. Come on then; now show. your courage; sally out 
along with us, with the utmost vigour, and save both yourself 
and your army. The enemy will not dare to stand us m front, 
and our flanks* are secured by the trench." Nectanabis now 
admiring his capacity, put himself in the middle' of the 
Greeks, and, advancing to the charge^ easily routed all that 
opposed him. 

A^silaus having thus gained the prince's confidence, avail- 
ed himself once more of ^e same stratagem, as a wrestler 
sometimes uses the same slight twice in one day. By some- 
times pretending to fly, and sometimes facing about, ne drew 
the enemy's whole army into a narrow place, enclosed with 
two ditches that were very deep and full of water. When he 
saw them thus entangled, he advanced to the charge with a 
front equal to theirs, and secured by the nature of the ground 
against being surrounded. The consequence was, that they 
made but little resistance; numbers Were killed, and the rest 
fled, and were entirely put to the rout 

The Egyptian, thus successful in his affairs, and firmly es- 
tablished m his kingdom, had a grateful sense of the servijces 
of Agesilaus, and pressed him to spend the winter with him» 
But he hastened his return to Sparta„ on account of the war 
she had upon her haiids at home; tor he knew that her finances 
wete low, though, at the same time, she found it necessary to 
employ a body of mercenaries. Nectanabis dismissed nim 
witn great marks of honour; and; beside other presents, fur- 
nisheohim with two hundred and thirty talents of silver for 
the expenses of the Grecian war. But as it was winter, he 
met with a storm, which drove him upon a desert shore in 
Africa, called the Haven of Menelaus; and there he died, at the 
age of eighty-four years: of which he had reigned forty-one in 
Lacedaemon. Above thirty years of that time he made the 
greatest fisure both as to reputation and power, being looked 

Vol. III. X 14* 
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opon as commander-in-chief^ and, as it wjere, king of Greeee, 

till the battle of Leuctra. 

It was the custom of the Spartans to bury persons of ordina- 
ry rank in the place where they expired, when they happened 
to die in a foreign country, but to carry the corpses of their 
kings home^ And as the attendants of A^ilaus had not ho- 
ney to preserve the body, they embalmed it with melted wax« 
and so conveyed it to Lacedsemon. His son Archidamus suc- 
ceeded to the crown, which descended in his family to Agis, 
the fifth from Aeesilaus. This Agis, the third of uiat name, 
was assassinated by Leonidas for attempting to restore the an- 
cient discipline of Sparta. 
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LIFE OF POMPEY. 



The people of Rome appear from the first to have been af- 
fected towards Pompey, much in the same manner as Prome- 
theus,, in jEschylus, was towards Hercules, when after that 
hero had delivered him from his chains he says. 

The nre I hated, but the son I lore.* 

For never did the Romans entertain a stronger and more ran- 
corous hatred for any general than for Strabo, the father of 
Pompey. While he lived indeed, they were afraid of his 
abilitjes as a soldier, for he had great talents for war; but upon 
his death, which happened by a stroke of lightning, tney 
dragged his corpse from the bier, on the way to the Tuneral 
lile, and treated it with the greatest indignity. On the other 
and, no man ever experienced from the same Romans an at- 
tachment more early begun, more disinterested in b\\ the 
stages of his prosperity* or more constant and faithful in the 
decline of his fortune, than Pomppy. 

The sole cause of their aversion to the father wa^ his insa- 
tiable avarice: but there were many causes of their affection 
for the son; his temperate way of Hving, his application to 
martial exercises, his eloquent and persuasive address, his 
strict honour, and fidelity, and the easiness of access to him 
upon all occasions; for no man was ever less importunate in 
asking favours,! or more gracious in conferring them. When 
he gave, it was without arrogance; and when he received, it 
was with dignity. 

In his youth he had a very engaging countenance, which 

* Of the tragedy of PrometJum Seleated, from which this line is taken, 
we ha^e only some fragments remaining, Jupiter had chained Prometheus 
to the rocks of Caucasus^ and Hercules the son of Jupiter released him. 

The Latin translator has taken JuBntM in a passive sense, — eum quidem 
nemo eatei, qui vel mquiori animo peii aba ae aUquid patereiur. But this is 
inconsistent with the contrast which immediately fojlows. 

One cf tiie manuscripts has it, *ae fjui^t v{OT^«r— and Dacicr appears to 
hare fbUowed it— ecD* iln'y avoit point d*hommeph$a reserc^ que Jui a <fe- 
mandar det terviceg. 
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spoke for him before he opened his lips. Yet that grace of 
aspect was not unattended with dignity; and amidst his youth- 
ful bloom there was a venerable and princely air. His hair 
naturally curled a little before; which, together with the shin- 
ing moisture and quick turn of his eye.* produced a stronger 
likeness of Alexander the Great than that which appeared in 
the statues of that prince. So that sortie seriously gave him 
the name of Alexander^ and he did not refuse it; others ap- 
plied it to him by way of ridicule. And Lucius Philippus,t 
a man of consular dignity, as he was one day pleading for nim, 
said, — ^* It was no wonder if Philip was a lover of Alexander.'* 

We are told that Flora the courtesan, took a pleasure, in 
her old age, in speaking of the commerce she had with Pom- 
pey; and she usied to say, she could never quit his embraces 
without giving him a bite. She added, that Geminius, one 
of Pompey's acquaintanrce, had a passion for her, and save 
her mucn trouble with his solicitations^ At last she told him, 
she should not consent, on account of Pompev. Upon which 
he applied to Pompev for his permission, ana he gave it him, 
but never approached her afterwards, thoush he seemed to re- 
tain a regara for her. She bore the loss of him, not with the 
slight uneasiness of a prostitute, but was long sick throuj^h 
sorrow and reeret It is said that Flora was so celebrated tor 
her beauty and fine bloom, that when Cascilius Metellus adorn- 
ed the temple of Castor and Pollux with statues and paintings, 
he gave her picture a place among them. 

Demetrius^ one of Pompey's freedmen, who had great in- 
terest with him, and who died worth four thousand telents, 
had a wife of irresistible beauty. Pompey, on that account, 
behaved to her with less politeness than was natural to' him, 
that he might not iq[>pear to be caught by her charms. But 
though he took his measures with so much care and caution 
in thia respect^ he could not escape the censure of his enemies, 
who accused nim of a commerce with married women, and 
said he often neglected or gave up points essential to the pub- 
lic to gratify his mistresses. 

As to the simplicity of his diet, there is a remarkable say- 
ing of his upon reconl. In a great illness, when his appetite 
was almost gone, the physician ordered him a thrush. His 
servants, upon inquiry, found there was not one to be had for 
money f for the season was past They were informed, how- 

* !>£»»< ngnifies not onljr moidure but JlaabiKiy. Ludcn hai 19^ •twc 
laXM. And tm w^i t« tfifuvrn Vud/toir vy^tnc seems more applicable to the 
Utter lense. 

fLuchii Mucius PhUippiu, one of the greatest otaton of his time. He 
was latheiwin-]aw to Auiputus, having mairied his mother Atda. Horace 
speaks of turn, lib. i. ep. 7. 
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erer, that Lucullua had them all the yf»r.in his menageries. 
This bejing reported to Pompey, he. said, — ^''Does Pompey's 
life depend upon the luxury of LucuUus?'' Then, without 
any regard to the physician, he ate something that was easy to 
behad. But this happened at a later period m life. 

While he was very young, and served under his father, who 
was carrying on the war aeainst Cinna,* one Lucius. Teren* 
tins was his comrade, and they slept in the same tent This 
Terentius, gained by Ginna's money, undertook to assassinate 
Pompey, while others set fire to the generates tent Pompey 
got information of this when he was at supper, and it did not 
put him in the least confusion. He drank more freely, and 
caressed Terentius more than usual; but when they were to 
have gone to rest, he stole out of the tent, and went and plant- 
ed a guard about his &ther. This done, he waited quietly for 
the event Terentius, as soon as he thought Pompey was 
asleep, drew his sword, and stabbed the coverlets of the oed in 
many places, imaj^nin^ that he was in it 

Immediately after this there was a great mutiny in the camp. 
The soldieYs, who hated their general, were determined to go 
over to the enemy, and began to strike their tents and take up 
their arms. The general, dreading the tumult, did not dare to 
make his appearance. But Pompey was every where; he be^- 
eed them with tears to stay, and at last threw himself upon his 
lace in Ihe gateway. Thel^ he lay weeping, and bidding 
them, if they would go out^ tread upon him. Upon this they 
were ashamed to proceed, and all, except eight hundred, re- 
turned^ and reconciled themselves to their g|eneral. 

After the death of Strabo, a charge was laid that he had con- 
verted the public money to his own use, and Pompey, as his 
heir, was ooliged to answer it Upon inquiry, he found that 
Alexander, one of the enfranchised slaves, had secreted most 
of the moneys and he took care to inform the magistrates of 
!he particulars. He was accused, however, himseli, of having 
taken some hunting net!s and books out of the spoils of Ascu- 
lum; and, it is true, his father gave them to him when he took 
the place; but he lost them at the return of Cinna to Rome, 
when that general's creatures broke into and pillaged his 
house. In this affair he maintained the combat well with his 
adversary at the bar, and showed an acuteness and firmness 
above his years; which gained him so much applause, that 
Antistius the praetor, who had the hearing of the cause, con- 
ceived an afifectipn for him, and ofiered him his daughter in 

* In the year of Rome 666. And ag Pompey waa bom the aame year 
with Cicero, viz, in tbe year of Rome 647> he must, in this war with Cinna, 
hare been nineteen years old. 
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Tnamage. The proposal, accordiBgly, was made to his friends. 
Pompey accepted it; and the treaty was concluded privately. 
The people, however, had some notion of the thing from the 
pains which Antiftius took for Pompey^ and at last^ when he 
pronounced the sentence, in the name of all the judges, by 
which Pompey was act^uitted, the multitude, as it were^ upon 
a signal, given, broke out in the old marriage acclamation of 
Talasio. 

The origin of the term is said to have been this: — When the 
principal Uomans seized the daughters of the Sabines, who 
were come ix> see the games they were celebrating to entrap 
them, some herdsmen and shepherds laid hold of a virgin re- 
markably tall and handsome; and, lest she should be taken from 
them as they carried her off, they cried all the way they went 
Talasio. Talasius was a voung man, universally oeloved and 
admired; therefore, all wno heard them, delighted with the in- 
tention, joined in the cry, and accompanied them with plau- 
dits. Tney tell us the marriage of Talasius proved fortunate; 
and thence all bridegrooms, by way of mirth, were welcomed 
with that acclamation. This is the most probable account I 
can find of the term.* 

Pompey in a little time married Antistia, and afterwards 
repaired to Cinna's camp. But finding some unjust chaises 
laid against him there, he took the first private opportunity to 
withdraw. 

As he was no where to be found,. a rumour prevailed in the 
army that Cihna had put the young man to death: upon which, 
numbers who hated Cinna, and could no longer bear with his 
cruelties, attacked his quarteris. He fled for his life; and being 
overtaken by one of the inferior officers, who pursued him 
with a drawn sword, he fell upon his knees, and offered him 
his ring, which was of no small value. The officer answered, 
with great ferocity, — ^* I am not come to sign a contract, but 
to punish an impious and lawless tyrant," and then killed him 
upon the spot 

Such was the end of Cinna: after whom Carbo, a tyrant still 
more savage, took thet*eins of government It was not long, 
however, before Sylla returned to Italy, to the great satisfac- 
tion of. most of the Romans, who, in their present unhappv 
circumstances, thought the change of their master no small 
advantage. To such a desperate state had their calamities 
brought them, that no longer hoping for liberty, they sought 
onlv the most tolerable servitude. 

At that time Pompey was in the Picene, whither he had re- 
tired, partly because he had lands there, but more on account 

. * See more of this in the Bfe of Romuliu. 
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of an old attachment which the cities in that district had to his 
family. As be observed that the best and most considerable 
of the citizens left their houses, and took refuge in Sylla's 
camp as in a por^ he resolved to do the same. At the same 
time, he thought it did not become him to go like a fugitive 
who wanted protection, but rather in a respectable manner, at 
the head of an army. He therefore tried what levies he could 
make in the Picene,* and the people readily repaired to his 
standard; rejecting the applications of Garbo. On this occasion, 
one Vindius happening to say,-^^^ Pompev is just come from 
under the hands of the pedagogue, and all on a sudden is be- 
comea demago^e among vou,^ they were so provoked, that 
thev fell upon hun and cut him in pieces. 

Thus Pompey, at the age of twenty-three, without a com- 
mission from sinjr superior authority, erected himself into a 
general; and having placed his tribunal in the most public 
part of the mat city of Auximum, by a formal decree, com- 
manded the V entidii,- two brothturs who opposed him in oehalf 
of Carbo, to depart the ci^. He enlisted soldiers; he appointed 
tribunes, centurions* and other officers, according to the es- 
tablishea custom. He did the same in all the neighbouring 
cities: for the partisans of Carbo retired and gave place to him, 
and tne rest were ^lad to range themselves under his banners: 
so thai; in a little tmie he raised three complete legions, ana 
furnished himself with provisions, beasts of hurden, carriages; 
in short, wifli the whole apparatus of war. 

In this form he moved towards Sylla, not by hasty marches, 
nor as if he wanted to conceal himself; for he stopped by the 
way to harass the enemy, and attempted to draw off from Car- 
bo all the parts of Italy through wnioh he passed. At last, 
three generals of the opposite jMLrty, Carihna, GobUus, and Bru- 
tus, came against him au at once, not in front, or in one body, 
but they hemmed him in with their three armies, in hopes to 
demolish him entirely. 

Pompey, far from being terrified, assembled all his forces, 
and charged the army of Brutus at the head of his cavalry. 
The Gaulish horse, on the enemy's side, sustained the first 
shock; but Pompey attacked the foremost of them, who was a 
man of prodigious strength, anil broueht him down with a 
push of his spear. The rest immediately fled, and threw the 
infantry into such disorder, that the wnole was soon put to 
flight This produced so great a quarrel amon^ the three ge- 
nerals, that they p^rted^ and took separate routes. In conse- 
quence of whicn, the cities, concluding that the fears of the 
enemy had made them part, adopted the interests of Pompey. 

* Now the march of Ancoiu. 
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tlot long aftier, Seipio the conAil ftdvtneed to engage him; 
but before the infantry were near enoash to di$chai^ their 
lances, Scipio's soldiers saluted those of Pompey, and came 
over to them. Seipio, therefore, was forced to fly. At last 
Carbo sent a large body of cavalry against Pompey, near the 
river Arsis, He gave them so warm a reception that they 
were soon broken, and in the pursuit drove them upon im- 
practicable around; so that finding it impossible to escape, 
they surrendered thcmselres with their arms and horses. 

Sylla had not yet been informed of these transactions; but 
upon the first news of Pompejr's being engaged with so maay 
aiversaries, and such respectable generals, he dreaded the con- 
sequence, and marched with all expedition to his assistance. 
Pompey, having intelligence of his approach, ordered his offi- 
cers to see that the troops were armed, and drawn up in such 
a manner as to make the handsomest and most gallant appear* 
ance before the commander-in-chief) for he earoected great 
honours from him, and he obtained greater. Sytla no sooner 
saw Pompey advancing to meet him, with an army in excel- 
lent condition, both as to the age and size of the men, and the 
spirits which success had given them, than he alighted; and 
upon being saluted, of course, by Pompey as ifnperatorf he re- 
turned his salutation with the stane title: though no one ima- 
gined Ihat he would have honoured a yountf man^ not yet 
admitted into the senate, with a title for whiSi he was con- 
tending with the Scipios and the Marii. The rest of his be- 
haviour was as respectable as that in the first interview,. He 
used to rise up and uncover his.head whenever Pompey. came 
to him; whicn he was rarely observed to do for any other,, 
though he had a number of persons of distinction about him. 

Pompey was not elated with these honours. On the con- 
trary, when Sylla wanted to send him into OauL where Me- 
tellus had done nothing worthy of the forces under his direc- 
tion, he said, — ^< It was not right t6 take the command from a 
man who was his superior both in age and character; but if 
Metellus should desire his assistance in the conduct of the 
war, it was at his service." Metellus accepted the proposal, 
and v^Tote to him to come; whereupon he entered Oaul, and 
not only signalized his own valour and capacity, but excited 
once more me spirit of adventure in Metellus, which was al- 
most extinguished with age: just as brass, in a state of fusion, 
is said to melt a cold plate sooner than fire itself. But as it is 
not usual when a chamj^ion has distinguished himself in the 
lists, and gained the prize in all the games, to record, or to 
take any notice of the peiformances of his younger years; so 
the actions of Pompey4 in this period, though extraordinary 
in themselves, yet being eclipsed by the number and im- 
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portanee of his later expeditiofis, I shall forbear to mentioDy 
lesL by dwelling rfpon his first essays, I should not leare my- 
self room for those greater and more critical eyents which 
mark his character and turn of mind. 

After Sylla had made himself master of Italy, and was de- 
clared dictator, he rewarded his priocipal officers with riches 
and honours: making them liberal grants of whateyer they ap- 
plied for. But he was most struck with the. excellent qualities 
of Pompey, and was persuaded, that he owed more to nis ser- 
vices than those of any other man. He, therefore, resolved, 
if possible, to take him into his alliance; and as his wife Me- 
teUa, was perfectly of his opinion, they persuaded Pompey to 
divorce Antistia, and to marry iEmilia, the daughter-m-law 
of Sylla, whom Metella had b^ Scaurus, and who was at that 
time pregnant by another marna^^. 

Nothing .coula be more t3rrannical than ihid new contract 
It was suitable, indeed, to the times of Sylla; but ill became 
the character of Pompey to take Emilia, pre^ant as she wais, 
from another, and bring her into his house, and at the same 
time to repudiate Antistia, distressed as she must be, for a 
father whom she had.lately lost on account of this cruel hus- 
band: for Antistius was killed in the senate house, because it 
was thought his regard for Pompey had attached him to the 
cause of ^lla: and her mother, upon this diyorce, laid violent 
hands upon herself. This was an additional scene of misery 
in that tragical marriage; as was also the fate of Emilia in 
Pompey 's house, who died there in childbed* 

Soon after this, Sylla received an account that Perpenna had 
made himself master of Sicily, where he afforded .an asylum 
to the party which.opposed the reigning power. Carbo was 
hovering with a fleet about that island; Domitius had entered 
Africa; and many other persons of great distinction, who had 
escaped the fury of the proscriptions .by flighty had taken re- 
fuge there. Poinpey was sent against them with a considera- 
ble armament He soon forced Perpenna to quit tiie island; 
and haying recovered the cities, which had been much harass^ 
ed by the armies thftt were there before his, he behayed to 
them all vrith ^eat humanity, except the Mamertines, who 
were seated in Messina. That people had refused to appear 
before his tribunal, and to acknowledge his jurisdiction, alleg- 
ing, that they stood excused by an ancient privilege grant^ 
them by the Komans. He answered, — ** Will you never have 
done with citing laws uid privile^s to men who wear swords?'^ 
His behaviour, too, to Carbo, m his misfortunes, appeared 
inhuman. For if it was necessary, as j)erhaps it was, to put 
him to death, he should have done it immeaiately, and then 
it would have been the work of him that rave orders for it 

Vol.111. ^Y 15 
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Buty instead of that^ he caused a Roman, who had been ho- 
noured with three consulships^ to be brougKt in chains before 
his tribunal, where hd sat in judgment on him, to the regret 
of all the spectators, and ordered him to be led off to execu- 
tion. When they were carrying him off, and he beheld the 
sword drawn, he was so much disordered at it, that he was 
forced to beg a moment's respite, and a private place for the 
necessities of nature. 

. Caius Oppius,* the friend of Caesar, writes, that Pompey 
likewise treated Quintus Valerius with inhumanity. For, 
knowing him to be a man of letters, and that few were to be 
compared to him in point of knowledge, he took him (he says^ 
aside, and after he had walked with nim till he had satisnea 
hiniself upon several points of learning, commanded his ser- 
vants to take him to the block. But we must be very cautious 
how we give credit to Opnius, when he speaks of the friends 
and enemies of .Caesar. Fompey, indeed, was under the ne- 
cessity of punishing the principal enemies of Sylla, particularly 
when they were taken publicly. But others he suffered to 
escape, and even assisted some m getting off. 

He had resolved to chastise the Himereans for attempting 
to support his enemies, when the orator Sthenis told him, — 
^ He would act unjustly, if he passed by the person that was 
guilty, and punished the innocent'' Pompey asked him, — 
^ Who was the guilty person?" and he answered, — ^* I ani the 
man. I pecsuaaed my friends, and conipelled my enemies to 
take the measures they did." Pompey, delighted with his 
frank confession and noble spirit, forgave him tirst, and after- 
wards all the people of Himera. Bein^ informed that his sol- 
diers committed great.disorders in their excursions, he sealed 
up their swords; and if any of them broke the seal he took care 
to have them punished. 

While he was making these and other regulations in Sicily, 
he received a decree of the senate and letters from Sylla^ m 
which he was conimanded to cross over to. Africa, and to carry 
on the war, with the utmost vigour, against Domitius. who had 
assembled a much more powerful army than that wnich Ma- 
rius carried, not long before, from Africa to Italy, when he 
made himself master of Rome, and of a furtive became a ty- 
rant Pomney soon finished his preparations or this expe- 
dition; and leaving the command m Sicily to Memmius, his 
sister's husband, he set sail with a hundred and twenty armed 
vessels, and eight hundred store ships, laden with provisions, 

* The iame who wrote an account of the Spaniah war. He was aho a 
biographer; but hu works of that kind are lost He was mean enough to 
viite a treatise to show, that Caeaario was not the son of Cesar. 
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arms, money and machines of war. Part of his fljset landed 

at Utica, ana part at Carthage; immediately after :which seven 
thousand of the enemy came overto him; and he had brought 
with him six lesions complete*. . 

On his arrival he met with a whimsical adventure. Some 
of his soldiers, it seems, found a treasure, and shared conside- 
rable sums. The thing getting air, the rest of the troops con- 
cluded, that the place was fuliof money, which the Carthagi- 
nians had hid there in some time of public distress. Pompey, 
tiierefore, could make no use of them for several days, as they 
were searching for treasures; and he had nothing to do but 
tx) walk about and amuse himself with the sieht of so many 
thousands digging and turning up the ground. At last they 
gave up the point, and bade him lead them, wherever he pleas- 
ed, for they were sufficiently punished for their folly, 

Domitius advanced to meet him, and put his troops in order 
of battle. There l^appened to be a. cnannel between tiiem, 
craggy and difficult to pass. In the morning it began, more- 
over, to rain, and the wind blew violently; insomuch that 
Domitius, not imagininjg there would be any action that day, 
ordered his army to retire. But Pompey looked upon this as 
his opportunity, and hQ passed the defile with the utmost ex- 
pedition. The enemy stood upon their defence, but it was in 
a disorderly and tumultuous manner, and the resistance they 
made was neitJier general nor ubiform. Besides, the wind and 
rain beat in their laces. The storm incommoded the Romans 
too, for they could not well distinguish each other. Nay, 
Pompev hin^self was in danger of being Jkilled by a soldier, 
who asked him the word and received not a speedy answer. 
At length, however, he routed the enemy with great slaugh- 
ter; not above three thousand of them escaping, out of twenty 
thousand. The soldiers then saluted Pompey w^peraiWy but 
he said he would not accept that title while tne enemy's camp 
stood untouched; therefore, if they chose to confer such an 
honour upon him, they mu^t first make themselves masters of 
the entrenchments. 

At that instant tiiey advanced, with great fury against them.. 
Pompey fought without his helmet, for fear of such an acci- 
dent as he had just escaped. The camp was taken, and Do- 
mitius slain; in consequence of which, most of the cities im- 
mediatel}[ submitted, and the rest were taken by assault He 
took Krbis, one of the confederates of Domitius, prisoner, and 
bestowed his crown on Hiempsal. Advancing with tiie same 
tide of fortune, and while his army had sdl the spirits inspired 
by success, he entered Numidia, in which he continued his 
march for several days; and subdued all that came in his way. 
Thus he revived the terror of the Roman name, which the bar- 
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baiians. had b^un to disregard. Nay> he chose not to leave 
the savage beasts in the deserts without eivins them a speci- 
men of ^e Roman valour and success. Accoraingly, he sp^nt 
a few days in hunting lions and elephants. The whole time 
he passed in Africa, they tell us, was not above forty days; 
in which he defeated the enemy, reduced the whole country, 
and brought the affiirs of its kings under proper regulations, 
though he was only in his twenty-fourth vear. 

Upon his return to Utica, he received letters from Sylla, in 
which he was ordered to send home the rest of the army, and 
to wait there with one le^on only for a successor. This cave 
him a great deal of uneasmess, which he kept to himself^but 
the army expressed their indignation aloud; insomuch that, 
when he entreated them to return to Italv, they launched out 
into abusive terms against Sylla, ^nd declared they would ne- 
ver abandon Pompey, or suner him to trust a tyrant At first 
he endeavoured to pacify them with miild representations; and 
when he found those baa no effect, he descended from the tri- 
bunal, and retired to his tent in tears. However, the^^ went 
and took him thence, and placed him again uj^on the tnbunal, 
where they spent great pirt of the day; they insisting that he 
should stay and keep the command, and he in persuading them 
to obey Sylla's orders, and to form no new taction. At last, 
seeing no end of their clamours and importunity, he assured 
them with an oath^— ^* That he would kill himselt if they at- 
tempted to force him.'' And even this hardly brought them 
to desist 

The first news that Sylla heard was, that Pompey had re- 
volted; upon which he said to his friends, — ^'Then it is my 
fate to have to contend with boys in my old aee." This he 
said, because Marius, who was very young, had brought him 
into so much trouble and danger. But when he received true 
' information of the affair^ and observed that all the people 
flocked out to receive him, and to conduct him home with 
marks of great regard, he resolved to exceed them in his re- 
gards, if possible. He, therefore, hastened to mebt him, and 
embracing him in the most affectionate manner, saluted him 
aloud by the surname of Magnus^ or the Orcat; at the same 
time, he ordered all about him to ^ve him the same appella- 
tion. Others say, it was civen him by the whole army in 
Africa, but did not generally obtain till it was autihorized by 
Sylla. It is certain he was the last to take it himself, and he 
did not niake use of it till a long time after, when he was sent 
into Spain with the dignity of proconsul against Sertorius. 
Then ne began to write himself, in his letters and in all his 
edicts, Pompey the Cheat; for the world was accustomed to the 
name, and it was no longer invidious. In this respect we may 
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justly admire the wiadom of the ancient Romtos, who be- 
stowed on their great men such honourable namea and titles, 
not olily for military achievements, but for the great qualities 
and arts which adorn civil life. Thus, the people gave the 
surname of Mcmmus to Valerius,* for reconciling, them to the 
senate after a violent dissension, and to Fabius RuUus, for ex- 
pelling some persons descended of enfranchised slaves,! who 
had been admitted into the senate on account of their opulent 
fortunes. • 

When Pompey arrived at Rome, he demanded a triumph, 
in which he was opposed by Sylla. The latter alleged, — 
<< That the laws did not aUow that honour to any person who 
was not either consul or pr8stor4 Hence it was tnat the first 
Scipio, when he returned victorious from greater wars and 
conflicts with the Carthaginians in Spain, did not demand a - 
triumph: for he was neither consul nor prsetor.'^ He added, — 
^' That it Pompey, who was yet little better than a beardless 
youth, and who was not of age to be admitted into the senate, 
should enter the city in triumph, it would bring an odiwn both 
upon the dictator's power, and those honours of his friend.'* 
liiese arguments Sylla insisted on, to show him h.e would not 
aJlow of nis triumph; and that, in case he persisted, he would 
chastise his obstinacy. 

Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade him consider, — 
'^That more worshipped the rising than the setting sun;" in- 
timating, that his power was increasing, and Sylla's upon the 
decline. Sylla did not well hear what he said, but perceiving 
by the looks and gestures of the cpitipan]^, that they were 
struck with the expression, he atsked wnat it was. When he 
was told it, he admired ihe spirit of Pompey, and cried, — 
" Let him triumph! Let him triumph!" 

. As Pompey perceived a strong spirit of envy and jealousy 
on this occasion, it is said, that, to mortify those who gave into 
it the more, he resolved to have his chariot drawn by four 
elephants; for he had brought a number from Africa* which he 
haa taken from the kings of that country. But finding the 

* This was Marcus Yalerins, the brother of Valeriiu PubEcola, who was 
dictator. 

fit. was not his ezpeUinff the descendants of enfranchised slaves the se- 
nate, nbr yet his glonbus Yictories, which procured Fabius the surname of 
Haximus; but his reducing the populace of Rome into four tribes, who 
before were dispersed among all the tribes, and by that means had too 
much influence m elections and other public affairs. These were called 
iribus urbcmao. — Liv. ix. 46. 

t Uvv (lib. xxii.) tells us, the senate refused L. Cornelius Lenfolus a tri* 
umph for the same reason, though they thought hia achievements worthy 
of that honour. 

15* 
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gate too narrow, he gave up that design, and contented him- 
self with horses. 

His soldiers, not having obtained all they expected, were in- 
clined to disturb the procession, but he took no pains to satisfy 
them: he said, — ^^ He had rather give up his triumph, than 
submit to flatter them." Whereupon Servilius, one of the 
most considerable men in Rome, and one who had been most 
vigorous in opposinjg the triumph, declared, — *^ He now found 
Pompey really t/ie Great, and worthy of a triumph." 

There is no doubt that he might then have oeen easily ad- 
mitted a senator, if he had desired it; but his ambition was to 
pursue honour in a more uncommon track. It would have 
Deen nothing strange, if Pompey had been a senator before the 
age fixed for it; but it was a very extraordinary instance of 
honour, to lead up a triumph before he ^as a senator. And 
it contributed not a little to eain him the affections of the mul- 
titude; the people were delignted to see him, after his triumph, 
class with the equestrian order. 

SyWdL was not without uneasiness at finding him advance so 
fast in reputation and power; yet he could not think of pre- 
venting it, till, with a high hand, and entirely against his will, 
Pompev raised Lepidus* to the consulship, by assisting him 
with all his interest 'in the election. Then Sylla, seeing him 
conducted home by the people through the/orwm, thus ad- 
dressed him: — ^^ I see, young man, you are proud of your vic- 
tory.. And undoubtedly, it was a great and extraordinary 
thing, by your management of the people, to obtain for Lepi- 
dus, the worst man in Rome, the return before Catulus, one of 
the worthiest and the best But awake, I charge you, and be 
upon your guard: For you have now made your adversary 
stronger than yourself." 

The displeasure Sylla entertained in his heart againt Pom- 
pey appeared most plainly by his will. He left considerable 
legacies to his friends, and appointed them eiiardians to his 
son, but he never once mentioned Pompey. The latter, not- 
withstanding, bore this with great temper and moderation; and 
when Lepidus and odiers opposed his being buried in the 
Campus martius, and his having the honours of a public fune- 
ral, he interposed, and by his presence not only secured, but 
did honour to the procession. 

Sylla's predictions were verified soon after his death. Le- 
pidus wanted to usurp the authority of a dictator; and his pro- 
ceedings were not indirect, or veiled with specious pretences. 
He immediately took up arms, and assembled tfie oisaffected 

* IfBTcas fxnilius Lepidus, who by Pbmpey's interest was declared eon- 
nil with Q. Lutatiua Catalus, in the year of Rome 675. 
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remains of the (actions which Sylla could not entirely sup- 
press. As for his colleague, Gatuius, the uncomipted part of 
the senate and people were attached to him, and, in point of 
prudence and justice, there was not a man in Rome who had 
a greater character, but he was more able to direct the civil 
eovemment than the operations of war. This crisis, there- 
lore, called for Fompey, and he did not deliberate which side 
he should take. He joined the honest party, and was declared 
general against Lepidus, who by this time had reduced great 
part of Italy, and was master of Cisalpine Gaul, where Brutus 
acted for him with a considerable force. 

When Pompey took the field, he easily made his way in 
other parts, but he lay a long time before Mutina, which was 
defended by Brutus. Meanwhile Lepidus advanced by hasty 
inarches to Rome, and sitting down before it, demanded a se- 
cond consulship. The inhabitants were greatly alarmed at 
his numbers; but their fears were dissipated by a letter from 
Pompey, in which he assured them he had terminated the war 
without striking a blow. For Brutus, whether he betrayed 
his army, or they betrayed him, surrendered himself to Pom- 
pey; and having a party of horse given him as an escort, re- 
tired to a little town upon the Fo. Pompey, however, sent 
Geminius the next day to despatch him. which brbueht no 
small stain upjon his character. Immeaiately after Brutus 
came over to him, he had informed the senate by letter, it was 
a measure that general had voluntarily adopted; and yet, on 
the morrow, he put him to death, and wrote other letters, 
containing heavy charges against him. This was the father 
of that Brutus, who, together with Cassius, slew CsBsar. But 
the son did not resemble the father, either in war or in his 
death, as appears from the life we have g^iven of him. Lepi- 
dus being soon driven out of Italy, fled into Sardinia, where 
he died cm grief, not in consequence of the ruin of his afiairs, 
but of meetmg with a billet (as we are told.) by which he dis- 
covered that his wife had aishonoured his oed. 

At that time Sertorius^ an officer very difierent from Lepi- 
dus, was in possession of Spain, and not a littie formidable to 
Rome itself; all the remains of the civil wars being collected 
in him, just as in'a dangerous disease all the vicious humours 
flow to a distempered part He had already defeated several 
generals of less distinction, and he was then engaged with Me- 
tellus Pius, a man of great character in general, and particu- 
larly in war; but age seemed to have abated that vigour which 
is necessary for seizing, and making the best a^antage of 
critical occasions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed 
the ardour and expedition with which Sertorious Snatched 
those opportunities from him. He came on in the most dar- 
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ing manner, and inoc9 like a eaptaio of banditti than a com- 
mander of regular forces; annoying with ambuscades^ and 
other unforeseen alarms, a champion who proceeded by the 
common rules^ and whose skill lay in the management of 
heayy-armed forces. 

At this juncture. Pompey having an army without employ- 
ment, endeavourea to prevail with the senate to send him to 
the assistance of Metelhis. Meantime, Catulus ordered him 
to. disband his forces: but he found various pretences for re- 
maining in arms in the nei^bourhood of Rome; till at iast^ 
upon the motion of Lucius rhilippus, he obtained the com- 
mand he wanted. On this occasion, we are told, one of the 
senators, somewhat surprised at the motion, asked him' who 
made it, whether his meaning was to send out Pompey (pre 
eonauk) as the representative of a consul? ^ No,'' answered 
he, ^ but (pro eonmdUnu) as the representative of both con- 
suls;" intimating by this the incapacity of the ccmsuls of that 
yeaf. 

When Pompey arrived in Spain, new hopes were excited, 
as is usual, upon the appearance of a new general of reputation; 
and such of the Spanish nations as were not very firmly at- 
tached to Sertorius, began to change their opinions, and to go 
over to the Romans. Sertorius then expressed himself in a 
very insolent and contemptuous manner with respect to Pom- 
pey: he said, — ^^He should want no other weapons than a 
rod and ferula to chastise the boy with, were it not tihat he 
feared the old woman;'' meaning Metellus. But, in fact^ it 
was Pompey he was afraid of, ami on his account he earned 
on his operations with much greater caution: For Metellus 

fave into a oourse of luxury and pleasure which no one could 
ave expected, and changed the simplicity of a soldier's life 
for a life of pomp and parade. Hence Pompey gained addi- 
tional hpnour ana interest; for he cultivated plainness and fru- 
galitv more than ever; though he had not, in that respect, 
mucn to correct in himself, being naturally sober and regular 
in his desires. 

The war appeared in many forms; but nothing touched 
Pompev so nearly as the loss of Laoron, which Sertorius took 
before his eyes. Pompey thought he had blocked up the ene- 
my, and spoke of it in hi^ terms, when suddenly he found 
himself surrounded, and being afraid to move, had &e mortifi- 
cation to see the city kid in ashes in his presence. However, 
in an engagement near Valencia* he defeated Herennius and 
Perpenna, officers of considerable rank, who had taken part 
with Sertorius, and acted as his lientenants, and killed above 
ten thousand of their men. 
Elated with this advantage, he hastened to attack Sertortes, 
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tbat Metellus might hare no share in the rictoiy. He feuod 
him near the river Sucro, and they engaeed near the ck»e of 
day. Both were afraid Metellus should come up; Pompey 
wanting to fight alone, and Sertorius to have but one general 
to fight with. The issue of the battle was doubtful; one wing 
in each army being victorius. But of the two seoerals, Serto* 
rim gained the greatest honour, for he routed the battalions 
that opppsed him. As for Pompey, he was attacked on horse* 
hack by one of the^enemy's infanti^, a man c^ uncommon siae. 
While they were close engaged with their swords, the strokes 
hifqpened to light on each omer's hand^ but with different suc- 
cess; Ppmpey receiTcd only a slight wound, and he lopped off 
the otlwT's hand. Numbers then fell upon Pompey, for hia 
troops in^ that quarter were already broken; but he escaped 
beyond all expectation, by quitting his horse, with gold trap* 
pings and other valuable furniture, to the barbarians, who 
quarrelled and came to blows about dividing the spoil. 

Next morning at break of day, both drew up again to f^e 
the finishing stroke to the victory, to which lM>th laid claim. 
Bat upon Metellus coming up, Sertorius-'retired, and his army 
dispersed. Nothing was more common than for his forces te 
disperse in that manner^ and afterwards to knit again; so tfait 
Scotorios was often seen wandering alone, and as often ad* 
vancing again at the head of a hundred and nfty thousand mffii, 
like ir torrent swelled with sudden rains. 

After the battle, Pompey went to wait *on Metellus; and, 
upon approaching him, lie ordered his iidors to lower the 
faseeBf-hj way of compliment to Metellus, as his ; superior. 
jBut MeteHus would not suffer it; and, indeed, in all respeets, 
he behaved to Pompey with great politeness^ tdEihg nothing 
upon him on account of his consular dignity, mr his being the 
Older man, except to dve the word, when they encamped to- 
gether. And verv often they had separate camps: for tne ene- 
my^ by his artful and various measures, by. making his ap- 
pearance at different places almost at the same instant, and or 
drawing them from one action to another, obli^ them to di- 
vide* He cut off their provisions, he kid waste the countjy, 
he made himself master of the sea; the consequence of which 
waa, that they were both forced to quit ^their own f^rovinces) 
and to go into those of others for supplies. 

Pompey, having exhausted 4nOst of his own fortune in sihK 
port of the wsor, applied to the senate for mcmey to pay the 
troops, declaring he would return with his army to Italy, if 
they did not send it him. LncuUus, who was then consul, 
though he was upon ill terms with Pompey, took care to fur- 
nish him with the money as soon as possible; because he 
wanted to be employed himself in the Mithridatic war, and 

Vol. hi. Z 
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he waa afraid to gire Pompejr a pretext to leave SertoriiiSy 
and to solicit the command against Mithridates, which was a 
more honourable^ and yet appeared a less difficult commission. 

Meantime Sertorius was assassinated by his own officers;^ 
and Perpenna, who was at the head of the conspirators^ under- 
took to supply his place. He had^ indeed^ the same troops, 
the same magazines and supplies, but he had not the same un- 
derstanding to make a proper use of them. Pompey immedi- 
ately took the field, and having intelligence that Peipenna 
was greatly embarrassed as to the measures he should take, he 
threw out ten cohorts, as a bait for him, with orders to spread 
themselves over die plain. When he found it took, and that 
Perpenna was busied in the pursuit of that handful of men, 
he suddenly made his appearance with the main body^ attack- 
ed the enemy, and routed him entirely. Most of the officers 
fell in the battle; Perpenna himself was taken prisoner, and 
brought to Pompey, wno commanded him to be put to death. 
Nevertheless, Pompey is not to be accused of ingratitude, nor 
are we to suppose h^m/as some will have it) for^tftil oi the 
services he had receivea from that officer in SicOy. On the 
contrary, he acted with a wisdom and dignity of mind that 
proved verv salutary to the public. Perpenna having got the 
papers of Sertorius into his hands, showed letters, by which 
some of the most powerful men in Rome, who were desirous 
to raise new commotions, and overturn the establishment, had 
invited Sertorius into Italy. But Pompey, fearing those let- 
ters might excite' greater wars than that ne wsfs then finishing, 
put Perpenna to death, and burnt the papers without reading 
them. He staid just long enough in Spain to compose the 
troubles, and to r^nove such uneasiness as misht tend to 
break the peace; after which he marched back to Italy, where 
he arrived, as fortune would have it, when the Servile war was 
at the height 

Crassus, who had the command in that war, upon the arri- 
val of Pompey, who, he feared, might snatch the laurels out 
of his hand, resolved to come to a battle, however hazardous it 
might prove. He succeeded, and killed twelve thousand three 
hundred of the enamy. Yet fortune, in some sort, interweav- 
ed this with the honours of Pompey; for he killed five thou- 
sand of the slaves, whom he fell in with as thev fled after the 
batUe. Immediately upon this, to be beforehana with Crassus, 
he wrote to tiie senate, — ^^ That Crassus had beaten the gladia- 
tors in a pitched battle, but that it was he who had cut up the 
war by the roots." The Romans took a pleasure in speaking 

* It was three yean after the consulate of LucuUus that Sertorius was as 
sasanated. 



of this one «niong another, on account of their re^rd for 
Pompey; which was such, that no part of the success m Spain 
against Sertorious was ascribed by a man of them, either in 
jest or eajmest, to any but Pompey. 

Yet these honours, and this hijgh veneration for the man, 
were mixed with some feard and jealousies that he would not 
disband his army^ but, treading in the steps of Sylla, raise 
himself by the sword to sovereign power, and maintain him- 
self in it as Sylla had done.* Hence the number of those that 
went out of fear to meet him, and congratulate him on his re^ 
tum^ was equal to that of those who went out of love. But 
when he. had removed this suspicion, by declaring that he 
would- dismiss his troops immediately after the triumph^, there 
remained only one more subject for envious tongues; which 
was, that he paid more attention to the commons than to the 
senate; and whereas Sylla had destroyed the authority of the 
tribunes, he was determined to re-estabKsh it, in order to gain 
the affections of the people. Thi? was true: for there never 
was any thing they nad!^ so much set their hearts upon, or 
longed for so extravagantly, as to see the tribunitial power put 
in their hands again. So that Pompey* looked upon it as a. pe- 
culiar happiness, that he had an opportunity- to oring that af- 
fair about; knowine that if any one should be beforehand with 
him in this design, ne should never find any means of making 
so. agreeable a return for the kind regards of the people. 

- A second triumph was decreed him,t together with the con- 
sulship. But these were not considered as the most extraor- 
dinary instances of his power. The strongest proof of his 
greatness was, that Crassus, the richest, the most eloquent, and 
most powerful man in the administration, who used to look 
down upon Pompey and all the world, did not venture to soli- 

* Cicero^ in his episUes to Atticds, sayB» Pbmpej made but little secret 
of ^8 unjustifiable ambition. — The paasa^ are remarkable: Mirantkun 
enim in mothm CnduS twder SyUani rtgm timilUftdinem coneupivUf Ei/Wc 
rti XjMt, nihil iUt ,Mnquam minus okteuri iaUt. — ^Lib. vu. ep. 9. ** Our 
fnena Pompey ia wonderfully de&roua of obtaining a power like that of 
Sylla; I tell ybu no more than what I know, foi- he makes no secret of it" 
and again, — She tttrpe Cndm noster bimnio ante eogiiamt; Ha Syua turit ani- 
mui^uB, et jfrditenpturit. — ^Ibid. ep. 10. <* Pompey has been forming this 
infiunous dengn for these two years past; so 'strongly is he bent upon imi- 
tating SyHa, and proscribing like him."' Hence we see how happy it was 
for Borne, tiuit, in the civil wars, Caesar» and not Pompey, pvored the con- 
queror. , 

j- He triumphed towards the end of the year of Rome ^2, and at the same ' 
time was deoared consul for the year ensuing. TIus was a peculiar ho- 
nour, to gain the consulate without fii^ bearing the subordinate offices^ but 
his two triumphsi and great services^ excused that deviation from the com- 
mon rules. ' « 
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eit tlie eODsuIsliip without first asking Pompey's lears. P6ti- 
pey^ who had long wished for an opportunitjr to lay an oUigih 
tion upon him, received the application with pleasure, and 
made sreat interest with the people in his behalf; declaring he 
should take their giving him Crassus for a colleague as kindly 
as their favour to himself. 

Yet when they were elected consuls, they disagreed in every 
thing, and were embroiled in all th^ir measures. Cmssus had 
most interest with, the senate, and Pompey with the people: 
for he had restored them the tribunitial power, and hid suffer- 
ed a law to be made, that judges should again be appointed out 
of the equestrian order.* However, the most agreeable spec- 
tacle of all to the people, was Pompey himself, when he went 
to claim his exemption Cram serving in the wars. It was the 
custom for a Roman knight, when he had served the time or- 
dered by law« to lead his horse into the /antmy before the two 
magistrates calledxensors; after having given account of the ge- 
nerals and other officers under whom ne had made his cam- 
paigns, and of his own actions in them, to demand bis dis- 
charge. . On these occasions thev received proper marks of 
honour or disgrace, according to their behaviour. 

Qellius and Xfentulus were then censors, and had taken their 
seats in a manner that became their dignity, to review the 
whole equestrian ordeJr, when Pompey was seen at a distance, 
with all the badges of his office, as consul, leading his horse by 
the bridle. As soon as he was near enough to |)e observed by 
the .censors, he ordered his Hetara to make an opening, and adf- 
vanced wim his horse in hand, to the foot of the tribunal. 
The people were struck with admiration, and a nrofouod si- 
lence took place; at the same time a joy, mingled with reve- 
rence, was visible in the countenances of the censors. The 
senior censor then addressed him as follows: — ^* Pompey the 
Great, I demand of you, whether you have served all the cam- 
paigns required by law?^' He answered with a loud voice,—^ 
"I nave served them all; and all under myself, as general." 
The people were so charmed with this answer, that mere was 
no end of their acclamations: at last the censors rose up, and 
conducted Pompey to his house, to indulge the multitude, who 
followed him with the loudest plaudits. 

When the end of the consul^ip approached^ and his difier^ 
ence with Crassus was increasing daily. Cams Aurelius,t a 
man who was of the equestrian order, but had never intermed- 

* L. Aurefius CoCU ctfried that prnnt when he wm pnetor; and Phitnch 
Mjhi lagakif becioae Cains OnoenuS hid convftyed thtt pfivflege to the 
KaiKaAB iiRy yonaben 

-^Ovatias AurelHii. 
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died wkb stvte nfikirs* one d$y, when the people were met in 
full ussemblr, ascended the roatra, and said, — ^* Jupiter had 
appeared to him in a dream, and command^d him to at^uaint 
the consuls, that they must take care to be reconciled before 
they laid down their office." Pompey stood still and held his 
peace; but Crassns went and gave him his hand, and fluted 
him iii a friendly manner. At the same time he addressed the 
people 9A follows: — ^* I think, my fellow-citizens, ther^is no- 
thing dishonourably or mean in making the first advances to 
Pompey, whom you scrupled not to dignify with the name of 
/^ Oru^f when be was yet but a beardless youth, and for 
whom you voted two triumphs before he was a senator.'' Thus 
reconciled, they laid down the consulship. 

Crassus continued his former manner of life; but Pompey 
now seldom chose to plead the causes of those uiat appli^ to 
him, and by degrees he left the bar. Indeed, he selootai ap- 
peared in public, and .when he did, it wait always with a ^reat 
train of friends aud attendants'; so that it was not easy either 
to speak to him or 9ee him, but in the midst of a crowd. He 
took pleasure in having a number of retainers about him, be- 
cause he thought it gave him an air of matness and majesty, 
and he was persuad^ that dignity should be kept from being 
toiled by the £uniliarity, and, indeed, by the very touch of tiie 
many: mr those who are raised to greatness by arms, and 
know not how to descend aeain to the equality required in a 
republic, are very liable to fall into contempt when they re- 
sume the robe of peace* The soldier is desirous to preserve 
the rank in the ^orum which he had in the field; and he who 
can not distinguish himself in the field, thinks it intolerable to. 
giye place in the administration too. When,, therefore, the 
ktter has got the man who shone in camps and triumphs into 
the assemSlies at home, and finds him attempting to maintain 
the same pre-eminence there, of course he endeavours to hum- 
ble him; whereas, if the warrior pretends not to take the lead 
in domestic councils, he is readily allowed the palm of mili- 
tary glory. This soon appeared from the subsequent events. 

The power of the pirates had its foundation in Cilieia. 
Their progress was the more dangerous^because at first it was 
little ^ken notice of. In the Midiridatic war, they assumed 
new confidence and courage, on account of some services they 
had rendered the king. After this, the Romans being engaged 
in civil wars at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left 
unguarded, and the pirates by de^es attempted higher things: 
they not only attac&ed ships, but islands and maritime towns. 
Many persons, distinguished for their wealthy their birth, and 
their capacity, embarked with them, and assisted jin their de* 
predaUons, as if their employment had been worthy the anibi- 

16 
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tion of men of honoirtr. They had in various places arsenals, 
ports, and watch-towers, all strongly fortified. Their fleets • 
were not only, extremely well manned, supplied with skilful 
pilots, and fitted for their business by their lightness and cele- 
rity; but there was a parade of vanity about them more mor- 
tifying than their strength, in gilded sterns,* purple canopies, 
and plated oars; as if they took a pride wid triumphed in their 
VillanV- Music resounded, and drunken revels- were exhi- 
bited on every coast Here generals were made prhoners; 
there the cities the pirates had taken were paying their ran- 
som; all to the great disgrace of the Roman power. The num* 
ber of their gafleys amounted to a thousand, and the cities they 
were masters of to four hundred. 

Temples, which had stood inviolably «acred till that time, 
they plundered. They ruined the temple of Apollo at Claros, 
that where he was worshipped under the title of Didymaeus,* 
that of the Cabin in Samotnrace, that of Cerest at Hermiona, 
that of .£Bculapius at Epidaurus^ those of Neptune in the Isth- 
mus, at Taenarus, ahd in Calauria, those of Apollo at Actium 
and in the isle of Leucas, and those of Juno at Samos, Ai^s, 
and the promontory of Lacinium.t 

They likewise offered strange sacrifices; those of Olympus 
I mean:S and they celebrated certain secret mysteries, among 
which tnose of Mithra continue to this day,|| beingoriginally 
instituted by them. They not only insulted the jElomans at 
sea, but infested the great roads, ana plundered the villas near 
the coast' they carri^ off Sextilius and Bellinus, two praetors, 
in their purple robes, with all their servants and &etor$. They 
seized the daughter of Antony, a man who had been honoured 
with a triumph, as she was going to her country-house, and he 
was forced to pay a large ransom for her. 

But the most contemptuous circumstance of all was, that 
when they had taken a prisoner, and he cried out that he was 
a Roman, and told them his name, they pretended to be struck 

* So called from Did3rme, in the territories of Miletus. 

f Paxisanias (m Laeonie,) tells us the Lacedaemonians worship Cerea under 
the name Chthaniat and \m Corinihiae,) he gives us the reason of her having 
that name?—" Tlie Argives say, tliat Ghthonia the daughter of Colontas, 
having been saved out of a conflagration by Ceres, and conveyed to Hemu- 
one, bmlt a temple to that goddess, who was worshipped there under the 
name of Chthonia." 

# The printed text gives us the erroneous reading of Leueimkmn, but two 
manuscripts give us Lacinium, Livy often mentions Juno Ladnku 

' 4 Not on Mount Olympus, but in- the city of Olympus, near Phaselis, in 
Pamphylia, which was one -of the receptacles of the pirates. What sort 
of sacrifices they used to ofTer there is not known. 

I According to Herodotus, the Persians worshipped Venus under the 
nuDQ of Mitlues, or Mithra; but the Sun is worshipped in that country. 
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with terror, smote their thighs, and fell upon their knees ^o 
ask him pardon. The poor man seeing them thus humble 
themselves before him, thought them in earnest, and said he 
would forgive them; for some were so officious as to put on 
his shoes, and others to help him on with his gown, that his 
quali^ might no more be .mistake. When they had carried 
on this &rce, and enjoved it for some time, thev let a ladder 
down into the sea, ana bade him so in peace; andf if he refused 
to do it, they pushed him off the deck and drowned him. 

Their power extended over the whole Tuscan sea, so that 
the Romans found their trade and navigation entirely cut off; 
the consequence of which was, that their markets were not 
supplied, and they had reason to apprehend a famine. This, 
at last, put them upon sending Pompey to clear the sea of pi* 
rates. Gabinius, one of Pompey's mtimate friends, proijbsed 
the decree;^* which created him, not admiral, but moniirch, and 
invested him with absolute power. The decree gave him the 
empire of the seii as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and of the 
land for four hundred furlonjgs from the coasts. There were 
few parts of the Roman empire which this commission did not 
take in^ and the most considerable of the barbarous nations, 
and most powerful kings, were moreover comprehended in it 
Besides this, he was empowered to choose out of the senators 
fifteen lieutenants to act under him, in such districts, and with 
such authority as he should appoint He was to take from the 
qufiestors, ana other public receivers, what money he pleased, 
and equip a fleet ot two hundred miil. The number of ma- 
rine forces, of mariners and rowers, wa» left entirely to his 
discretion. 

When this decree was read in the assembly, the people re- 
ceived it T^fth inconceivable pleasure. The most respectable 
part of the senate saw, indeea, that such an absolute and unli- 
mited power was above envy, but they considered it as a real 
object of fear. Thejr^ therefore, all, except Caesar, opposed its 
passing into a law. He Was for it, not out of regara to Pom- 
pey, but to insinuate himself into the good graces of the peo-' 
pie, which he had long been courting. The rest were very 
severe in their expressions against Pompey; and one of the 
consuls venturing to say,t — ^' if he imitates Komulus, he will 
not escape his fate," was in danger of being pulled in pieces by 
the populace. 

* This law was made in the year of Rome 686. The cnfly tribune, when 
he pmposed it, did not name Pompey. Pompey was now in the thirty- 
mnth year of his age. His fKend Gabmius, as appears from Cicero, was a 
man of inlamous character. 

|-The consuls of this year were Calpumius iHso and AdUus Glabrio. 
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It U true, when Catulus ros^ up to speak ^aisat the law, out 
of reverence to his person, they listened to nim with great at^ 
tention. After he had freei5r given Pompey the honour that 
was his due, and said much in his praise, he advised them to 
spare him, and not to expose such a man to so mxay daagers; 
— ^For where will you find another,** said he, << if you lose ^ 
him?** They answered with one voice,— ^< Yourself." Find- 
ing his arguments had no ^SSeci, he retired. • Then Roscius 
mounted the rostrum, hut not a man would give ear to faim. 
^However, he made isigns to them with his finj^ers, that they 
'should not appoint Pompey alone, but give him a collea^e. 
Incensed at the proposal, they set up.such a shout, that a crow« 
which was flying over the ^^an^m^ was stunned with the force 
of it, and fell down among the crowd. Hence we may con« 
dndd that when birds fall on such occasions, it is not because 
the air is so div^ed with the shock as to leave a vaemtm^ but 
rather because the sound strikes them like a blow, when it as* 
oends with such force, and produces so violent an agitation.% 

The assembly broke up .tnat day without coming to any re- 
solution. When the day came that they were to give their 
suffrages^ Pompey retired into the country; and, on receiving 
information that the decree was passed, lie returned to the city 
by night, to prevent the envy which the multitude of people 
ooming to meet him would have excited. Next morning at 
break of day he made his appearance, and attended the sacri- 
fice. After which, he summoned an. assembly, and obtained 
a grant of almost a^ much more as the first decree had given 
him. He wa3 empowered to fit put five hundred galleys^ and 
to raise an aripy of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
five thousaind horse. Twenty-fqur senators were selected, 
who had all been generals or praetors, and were ap^inted his 
lieutenant^ and he had two qusestors given him. As the price 
of provisions fell immediately, the people were greatly pleased, 
and it nve them occasion to say, — ^^The very name of Pom- 
pey ha3 terminated the war." 

However, in^ pursuance of his chai^, he divided the "whole 
Mediterranean into thirteen parts, appointing a lieutenant for 
each, and assigning him a squadron. By thusi stationing his 
fleets in all quarters, he enclosed the pirates as it ¥^re in a net, 
took great numbers of them, and brought them into harbour. 
Such of their vessels as had dispersed and made off in time, or 
could escape the general chase, retired to Cilicia like so many 
bees into a nive. Asainst these he proposed to go himself witn 
sixty of his best galteys; but first he resolved to clear the Tus- 
can sea, and the coasts of Africa, Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
of all piratical adventurers: which he effected in forty days, 
by his own indefatigable endeavours and those of his lieute- 
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imtB. Btit as Iho eoniul PIso was indulfpiig hi^nuiignitjc at 
home, in wasting his stores, and discharging his seamen, he 
sent his fleet round to Brandusium, and wenthixnself by land 
through Tuscany to Rome^ 

As soon as the 'people were, informed of his approach, .they 
went in erowds to receive him, in the same maimer as tiiey had 
done a few days before, to conduct him on his way. Their 
extraordinary joy. was owing to the speed with whfch he haA 
executed his commission, so far beyond*all expectation, and 
to the superabundant plenty which reined in the markets. 
For this reason Piso was in danser of being tieposed from the ^ 
consulship, and Grabinius had a decree ready drawn up for that 
purpose, out Pompey would not suffer him tQ ]Mropose it On 
the oontrary, his speech to the people was full of candour and 
moderation; and wnen he had provided such things as he want-* 
edy he went to Brundusium. and put to sea again. Thou^ he 
was straitened for time, ana in his haste sailM by many cities 
withtf^ut calling, yet he stopped at Athens, He entered the 
town, and sacnfieed to the gods; after which he addressed the 
people, and then prepared to re-embark immediately. As he 
went out of the gate, he observed two inscriptions, each boiHh 
prised in one line. 

' That whhin the ^te was, 

but know thjMlf a nai^ Mid be a god. 
That without^ 

We wkhVi, we mwi ve lonr^d^ tnd we adiK^d. 

Some of the pirates who vet^trayersed the seas, made their 
submission; and as he treated them in a humane manner, when 
he had them and their shipi in his power, others entertained 
hopes of mercy, and avoiaing the other officers, surrendered - 
thepiselves to Pompey, together with their wives and children* 
He spared them .all; and it was principally by their means tha^t 
he found out and to9k a number who were guilty of unpardon« 
nble crimes, and therefore had concealed themselves. 

Still, tiowever, there remained a great number, and indeed 
the most powerful part of these corsairs, who sent their fami« 
^es, treasures, and all useless hands, into castles and fortified 
towns upon Mount Taurus. Then they manned their ships, 
and waited for Pompey at Coracesium in Cilicia. A battle 
ensued, and the pirates were defeated; after which they retired 
into the fort But t^9y had not been long besieged before 
Uiey capitulated, and surrendered themselves, together with 
the cities and islands which they had conquered and fortified, 
and which, by their works, as well as situation, were almost 
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impregnable* Thus the war was finished^ and the wbote foree 
of the pirates destroyed, within three months at the farthest 
Besiae the other vessels^ Pompey took ninety ships with 
beaks of brass; and t^e prisoners amounted to twenUr thou- 
sands He did not choose to put them to death, and at the 
same time he thought it wrong to suffer them to disperse^ be- 
•cause they were not only numerous, but warlike and necessi- 

nand therefore would* probably knit agun and give future 
le. He refleotSd, that man by nature is neither a savage 
nor an unsocial freature; and when he becomes. so, it is by 
' vices contrarv to 'nature: yet even then he may be* humanized 
by changing nis place of abode, and accustoming him to a new 
manner of nfe; as beasts that, are naturally wild put off their 
fierceness, when thev'are kept in a doniestic way. Foi^this 
reason he determined to reniove the pirates to a great distance 
from the sea, and bring them to taste the sweets of civil life 
bv living in cities, and by the culture of the gqound. He 
placed some of them in the little towns of Cilioia, which were 
almost desolate, and which received them with pleasure^ be- 
cause at the same time he gave them an additional proportion 
of lands. He repaired the city of Soli,* which had uiteiy been 
dismantled and deprived of its inhabitants by Tigranes king 
of Armenia, and peopled it with a number of these corsairs. 
The remainder, whicn was a considerable body, he planted in 
Dyma, a city of Achaia, which, though it had a large and fruit-^ 
ful territory, was in want of innabitants. 

Such as. looked upon Pompey with envy, found fault with 
these proceedings; but his conduct with respect to Metellus in 
Crete, was hot agreeable to his best friends. This was a rela- 
tion of that Metellus who commanded in conjunction with 
Pompey in Spain, and he had been sent into Crete some time 
before Fompey was employed in this wan for Crete was the 
second nursery of pirates after Cilicia. Metellus had destroy- 
ed many nests of them there, and the remainder, who were 
besieged by him at t^is timei- addressed themselves to Pom- 
pey as suppliants, and invited him into the island, as included 
m his commission, and falling within the distance he had a 
rijeht to carry his arms from the sea. He listened to their ap- 
plication, and by letter enjoined Metellus to take no further 
steps in the ^ar. At the same time he ordered the cities of 
Crete not to obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of his 
own. lieutenants, whom he sent .to take the command. 

Octavius went in toiong the besi^d, and fought on their 
side; a circumstance which rendered Pompey not only odious, 
but ridiculous. For what could be more absurd, than to suffer 

* He called it after his own iiaine Pompeipolia. 
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himself to be eto blinded by his envy and jealousy of Metel- 
lua, as to lend his name and authority to a crew of profiigata 
wretches, to be used as a kind of amulet to defend them? 
Achilles was not thought to behave like a mani but like a 
frantic youth carried away by an extrayagan1*t)assion for fame, 
when he made signs to his troops not to touch. Hector, 

Lest some strong iim should snatch the glorioos prize 
Before PeHdes. ■ 

But Pompey fought for the common enemies of mankind, 
in order to deprive a praetor, who was labouring to destroy 
them, of the honours of a triumph. Metellus, however, pur- 
sued his operations, till he took the pirates and put them ail to 
death. As for Octavius. he exposed him in tne can^p As an 
object of contempt, aha loaded him Xvith reproaches^ after 
wfiich he dismissed him. 

When news was brought to Rome, that the war with the 
pirates was finished^ and that Pompey was bestowing his lei- 
sure upon visiting the cities, Manilius, one of the tribunes of 
the people, proposed a decree which gave him all the pro- 
vinces and forces under the command ofLucullus, adding like- 
wise Bithynia, which was then governed by Glabrio. It di- 
rected him to carry on the war against Mithridates and Ti- 
granes; for which purpose he was also to retain his naval 
command. This was subjecting at once the whole Roman 
empire to one man: for the provinces which the former decree 
did not give him, Phrygia, Lycaonia^ Galatia, Cappadocia, Ci- 
licia, the Upper Colchis, and Armenia, were granted by this^ 
together witn all the forces which, under Lucullus, had aefeat- 
edMithridates and Tigrapes. 

By this law Lucullus was deprived of the honours he had 
dearly earned, and had a person to succeed him in his triumph, 
rather than in the war; but that was not the thing which af- 
fected the patricians most They were persuaded, indeed, 
that Lucullus was treated with injustice and ingratitude; but 
it was a much more paififul circumstance to thinK of a power 
in the hands of Pbmpe)^^ which they could call nothing but a 
tyranny.* They therefore exhorted and encouraged each 
other to oppose fiie law, and maintain their liberty. Yet when 
the time came^ their fear of the people 'prevailed, and no one 
spoke on the occasion but Catulus. lie urged many awi- 
ments against the bill; and when he found they had no e£Sct 

* ** We have then got at last," said they, <*a sovereign; the republic is 
changed into a monarchy, the services of Lucullus, the honour oJT Ghbrio 
and Han^iusy two zealous and worthy senators, are to be sacrifi^d to tlie 
promotion of Pompey. SyUa never carried his tyranny so far. *' . 
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upfpB the commdii09 lie addressed himself to the senfltofiy and 
ealled upon them nvmy times from the rMrumf^ To seek 
some mountain, as their ancestors had done| some rodt, whi- 
ther they miffh^fly for the preservation of hberty." • 

We are told, fiowever, that the bilji was passed by all the 
tribes,* and almost the same universal authority conferred 
upon Pompey. in his absence, which Sylla did not eain but by 
the sword, and by carryinj^ war into the bowels of his coun- 
tij. When Pompey received the letters which notified his 
high promotion^ and nis friends, who happened to be by^ con- 
gratulated him on the occasion, he is said to have knit his 
brows, smote his thigh, and expressed himself, as if he was al- 
ready overburdened and wearied with the weight of po went— 
** Alas! b there no end of my conflicts?. How much better 
would it have been to be one of the undistinguished many, 
than to be perpetually engaged in war? Shall f never be able 
tp fly from envy to a rural retreat, to domestic happiness, and 
conju^ endearments?'' Even his friends were unaole to bear 
the dissimulation of this speech. They kniBW that the flame 
of his native ambition and lust of power, was blown up to a 
greater height by the difierence he hki with Lucullus, and 
' uiat he rejoiced the more in the present preference on that 
account 

His action^ soon unxnasked the man. He caused public no- 
tice to be given in all places within his commission, that the 
Roman troops were to repair to him, as well as the aihgs and 
princes their allies. Wherever he went, he annulled the acts 
of Lucullus, remitting the fines he had imposed^ and taking 
away tiie inwards he had given. In short, he omitted no means 
to show the partisans of that general, that all his authority was 
gone. 

Lucullus^ of course, complained of this treatment; and their 
qommon friends were of opinion, that it would bel>est for them 
to come to an intein^iew; accordingly theiy met in Galatia. 
As they had both given distinguishea proofs of military me- 
rit, the UetQr9 had entwined the ro'ds of each with laurel. Lu- 
cullus had marched through a country full of flourishing 
groves, but Pompey's route was dry and barren, yirithout the 
ornament or advantage of woods, nis laurels, therefore, were 



* Two-great men ipol^e in faTOor of the law, namely, Cicero and Ca 
The fonner umed at the consulate, which Pompey's party could more ev- 
illy procure him, than that of Catuhis and the eenate. Ai for Csaar, he 
was delift'hted to see the people insensibly lose that republican spirit and 
love of liber^, whidi might one day obstract the vast designs he had al» 

fn H possible to fciad this without recollecting the simihirehanictcr of ouf 
Richard ni> 
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paftihed and .withered; which the servants of Lueuttos no soon- 
er observed, than they freelr supplied them with fresh ones^ 
and crowned his faatts witn them. This seemed to be An 
omen, that Ppmpey would bear away the honours and rewards 
of Lucullus's victories. LucuUus had been consul before Pom- 

Eey, and was the older man; but Pompey's two triumphs gave 
im the advantage in point of dignity. 
Their interview haa at first the face of great politeness and 
civility. They began with mutual compliments and congratu- 
lations: but they soon lost si^ht even of candour and modera- 
tion; tney proceeded to abusive language; Pompey rq>roach 
in^ Luculius with avarice, and Lucullus accusing Pompey 
ot an insatiable lust of power; insomuch that their friends, 
found it difficult to prevent violence. After this, Lucullus 
gave his friends and tollowers lands in Galatia, as a conquered 
country, and made other considerable grants. But Pompev^ 
who encamped at a little distance from him, declared he wouia 
not suffer his orders to be carried into execution,, and seduced 
all his spldiers. except sixteen hundred, who, he knew, were 
so mutinous, tnat they would be as unserviceable to him as 
they- had been ill affected to their old general. -Nay, he scru- 
pled not to disparage the conduct of %ucullirs, and to repre- 
sent his actions in a despicable licht:— ^* The battles of Lucul- 
lus," he said, ^ were only mocl-battles, and he had fought 
with nothing but the shadows of kings; but that it was left for 
Urn to contend with real strength ana Well-disciplined armies; 
since Mithridates had betaken himself to swords and shields, 
and knew how to make proper use of his cavalry.'* 

On the other hand, LucuUus defended himself by observing, 
— >* That it was nothing new to Pompey to fieht with phan- 
toms and shadows of war: for like a dastardlv bird, he had 
been accustomed to prey upon those whom he had not killed, 
and to tear the poor remains of a dying opposition. Thus, he 
had arrogated to himself the conquest of Sertorius, of Lepidus, 
and Spartacus, which originally belonged to Metellus, to Ca- 
tulus, and Crassus. Gonsequentiy, he did not wonder that he 
was come to claim the honour of finishing the wars of Ar> 
menia and Pontus, after he had thrust himsw* into the triumph 
over the fugitive slaves.** 

In a litde time, Lucullus departed from Rome; and Pompey 
having secured the sea from Phosnicia to the Bosphorus, 
marched in qtiest of Mithridates, who had an army or thirty 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, but durst not stand an 
engagement That prince was in possession of a strong and 
secure post upon a mountain, which ne quitted upon Pompey't 
•nproftch, because it was destitute of water. Pompey encamp- 
ed in the same place; and conjecturing, from the ntiture of tnt 
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plants and the crevices in the mouiitaii^ that springs mieht 
De found, he ordered a number of wells to be dug, and tiie 
cKmp was in a short time plentifully supplied wim water.* 
He was not a little surprised that this did not occur to Mithri • 
daited during the whole timq of his encampment l^ere. 

After this Ppm'pey followed him to his new caimp, and drew 
a line of circumvallation round him. Mithridates stood a 
siege of forty^fiye days, ^fter which he found means to steal 
off with his best troops, having first killed all the sick, and 
such as could be of no service. Pompey overtook him near 
the Euphrates, and encamped over again^ him; but fearing he 
mieht pass the river unperceived, he drew out his troops at 
•ihidnignt At that time Mithridates is said to have had a 
dream prefigurative of what was to befall him. He thought 
he was upon the Pontic sea, sailing lyith a favourable wind, 
and in si^nt of the Bosphorus; so that he felRitated his friends 
in the ship, like a man perfectly safe, and already in harbour; 
but suddenl}r he behela himself in the most destitute condi- 
tion, swimmine upon a. piece pf* wireck. . WTiile he was in all 
the agitation whicn thb dream produced, his friendff awaked 
him, and told him tJiat Pompey was at hand. He was now 
under a necessity of fighting for his • camp, and his generals 
drew up the forces.widi all possible expedition. ^ 
'• Pompey seeing them prepared, was loth to risk a battle in 
the dark. He. thought it sumcient to surround them, so as to 
prevent their flight; and what inclined him still more to wait 
tor day light, was the consideration that his troops were much 
better than the enemy's. However, the oldest of his officers 
entreated him to proceed immediately to the attack, and at 
last prevailed. It was not indeed very dark; for the moon, 
though near her setting, gave light enough to distinguish ob- 
jects. But it was a great disadvantage to Uie king's troops, that 
the moon was so low, and on the backs of the Romans; because 
* she projected their shadows so far before them, that the enemy 
could form no just estimate of the distances, but thinking them 
at hand, threw their javelins before they could do the least 
execution. 

The Romans perceiving their mistake, advanced to the 
charge with all the alarm of voices. TTie enemy were in such 
a consternation, that they made not the least stand, and in 
their flight, vast numbers were slain. They lost above ten 
thousand men, and their camp was taken. As for Mithridates, 
he broke through the Romans with eight hundred horse, in the 
beginning of the engagement That corps, however, did not 

* Paiihis £inilius had done the same things long before, in tlie Macedo- 
nian war. 
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folkm him far before they di9i>ersed, a[nd teft him ttrith only 
three of his people; one of which wa9 his concubine Hypsi- 
cratia, a woman of sdch a masculine and daring spirit, that the 
king us^d to call her Hypsiorates. She then rode a Persian 
horse, and was dressed in a man's habit, of the fashion of that 
nation. She complained not in the least of the length of the 
march; and beside that, fatigue, she waitc^d on the king attd 
took care of his horse, till they reached the castle of Inora,** 
where the king's treasure, ana his most valuable moveables, 
were depositecL. Mithridates took out thence many rich robes, 
and bestowed them on those who repaired to him after their 
flight He furnished each^of his friends, too, with a quantity 
of poison, that none of them, against their will, might come 
alive into the enemy's hands. • ^ 

From Inora his design was to go to Tigranesin Aifmenia. 
But Tigranes had given tip the cause, and 4iet a price of no 
less th&n a hundred talents upon his head.' He, therefore, 
changed his route, and* having passed the head of. the Eu- 
phrates, directed his flight through Colchis., 

In the meantime Pompey entered Armenia^ upon the invi- 
tation of young Tigranes, who had revolted trom his father, 
and was gone to meet the Romsj/i general at the river Araxes. 
This river takes its rise near the source of the Euphrates, but 
bends its course eastward, and empties itself into the Caspian 
sea. Pompey and young Tigranes; in their march, received 
the homage of the cities through which they passed. As for 
Ticranes the father, he had.J)een lately defeated by LucuUus; 
and now, being informed that Pompey was of a mild and hu- 
mane disposition, he received a Roman i^rrison into his capi*-' 
tal; and taking his friends and relations with him, went to sur- . 
render himsefi. As he rode up to the entrenchments, two of 
Pompey's liefor$ came and ordered him to di^nount, and enter 
on foot; assuring him that no man was ever seen on horseback 
in a Roman canfp. Tigranes obeyed, and even look off his 
sword, and gave it them. As soon as he came before Pom- 
pey, he pulled off his diadem, and attempted to lay it at his* 
feet What was still worse, he was goinglo prostrate himself 
and embrace his knees. But Pompey, preventing it, took him 
by the hand, and placed him on one side of him, and his son on 
the other. Then addressing himself to the father, he said,— 
^* As to what you had lost before, you lost it to Lucullus. It 
was he who took* from you Syria, Phosnieia, Cilicia, Galatia, 
and Sophene. But what you kept till my time, I will restore 

* It seems fix)m a passage in Strabo, (b. xij.) that instead of Jhom, we 
should read Sinoria; for lliat was one 6f the many fortreJiscs ftlhhridates had 
built betiR-een the Greater and the Less Amienia. " 
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you^ oh condition yoa pay ihe Rbmuis a ine of tiz thoqsand 
talents for the injury you haye done them* Totur son I w91 
make kingof. Sopbene/' 

Tigranes thouaiit himsdf sahai^py in these terms^and in 
fittdhig that the Romans salated him king^ that in the joy of 
his heart he promised every private soldier half kmwCf fyfry 
<$htutioh ten mhuey and every tribune a talent Bat tda son 
"Was little pleased at the determination; and when he Wal' in- 
vited to supper h^ said,-^-^f He had no need of such honoura 
finohi Pompey, for he could find another Roman.'' . Upon thia^ 
he.Xvas t>ound and reserved in chains for the triamph. ' Not 
long 'after, Phraales, kin^ of Pardiia, sent to demand the 
young priiicey-^a hia son*in-law, and t6 prppose that the Eu- 
phrates should be the boundary betvi^n'him and the Roman 
empire. . Pompey ans\n^ered,—^**That Tigranes wal* c^talnly 
nearer to hisfatllBr than hb'father-in'^law; and as jfor the boun- 
dary, justice sh6uld direct it". V . • 

When he had despatched this affair, he left Afraaius to take 
care of Armeilia. and marched himself to the countries border^ 
ine on Moiint Cdkieasus, through which he must ueeessarily 
pass in search of Mi'thridates. The Albaniana and Iberians 
are the principal nation? in IJlose pa|^ The Iberian temto* 
ries touch upon 1he>foschian mountains and' the kingdcmtof 
Pontus; the Albaniana stretch more -to the east, and extend to 
the Caqpiian sea. The Albanians, at £rst ^nted Pompey a 
passa^; But as winter overtook him in tneir dopfifnions, they 
took uie opporttmity of the SatvmaHay which the Romans ob- 
serve religiously^ to asseiiible^ th^r ibrces, to the number of 
' forty thousand men. with a resolution-to attack them;, and for 
that purpose passeathe Cyrnus.* The Cynjus rises in the 
Iberian mountains, and faieinff joined in its course by the 
Araxes from Armema, it discharges itself by (welve mouths 
into the Caspian sea. Some say, Sie Araxes does not tun into 
it,t .but has a separate channel, and empties 'itself near it into 
the same s^a. • 

/ Pon^p^y sjiffered them to pass the river, though it was in his 
power to bare hindered it; and when they were all got over^ 
tie attacked and rbiited them, and. killed great nupibers on the 
spot. Their king sent ambassadors to beg for m^rcy: upon 
' which Pompey forgave him the violence he had offered, and 
entered into alliance with him. -This done, he marched against 
the Iberians, who were equally numerous, ^ and more war- 
like, and wno were very aesirous to signalize th^ir seal for 

* Stnbo and Pliny call thb river Cyru^ and so Phitareh probabfy-wfote it 
* * t This is Strabo's opinion, in whien he is foHovdd by the modem S'^ogta- 
phen. 
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Mithiidatem bv repulaiut Pompejr. 7%e Iberians wem neTer 
subject to the Meaes <u* iPersians: they escaped evea the Ma- 
cem)nian yokey because Alexander was oblieed to leave H jr- 
cania in haste. PompeVy however, defeated this people too, 
in a great battle, in whicn he killed no less than nine thousand, 
and took aboye ten thousand prisoners. 

Afler this, Ke threw himself into Colchis^ and Servilius 
came and joined him at the mouth of the Phasis, with the fleet 
appointed to guard the Euxine Sei. The pursvit of Mithri" 
dates was attended with great difficulties; for he had conceal- 
ed himself amoi^ the nations settled about the Bosphonis and 
the Palus Ms&otis. Besides, news was brought Pompey tibat 
the Albanians had revolted, and t&ken up anus again. The 
desire of i'eyenge determined hifn to march back and chastise 
them. But it was with infinite trouble and danger that he 
passed the€yrnus again, the barbarians -having fenced it on 
their side with palisades all along the banks: And when be 
was over, he had a large country to traverse, which ajBbrded 
no water. This last difficulty he provided aeainst, by filling 
ten thousand bottles; and pursuing his march, he found tlie 
enemy drawn up on the banks of the river Abas.* to the num* 
her of sixty thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, but ma- 
ny of them ill armed, and provided with nothing of the defen- 
sive kind but skins of beasts. 

They were commanded by the king^s brother, named Cosisi: 
who, at the beginning of tKe battle, singled out Pompey, ana 
rushing in upon him, struck his javelin into the joints of his 
breast-plate. Pompey, in return^ run him through with im 
spear, and laid him dead on the spot It is said that the Ama- 
zons came to the assistance of theJbarbarians, from the moun-: 
tains near the river Thermodon, and foueht in this battle. 
The Romans, among the plunder of the field, did indeed meet 
with bucklers in the form of a half moon, and such buskins as 
the Ama^ns wore; but there was not the body of a woman 
found among the dead. . They inhabit that part of Mount Cau- 
casus which stretches towards the Hyrcanian Sea^and are not 
next neighbours to the Albanians,! for Gelas and Leges lie be- 
tween; but they meet that people, and spend two months with 
them every year, on the banks ol the Tnermodon: after which 
they retire to their own country, where they live without the 
company of men. 

* Tbifl river takes Hs rise in the moantaiiw of Albuuo, md fldb into <lia 
CMpMnwa. Ptolemy calls it .^ftnttf. 

f iTbe Albanian forces, aocmdiDg to 8tcmbo» vncn muneroua, but lU-disd* 
plin^. Their ofifennve weapons vrwe darts and arvowi, and tlicir defeiv 
Kft armour 4ras made of the skins of beasta. 
Vol.111. 2B 17 
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After this action, Pompey desigoed to make his way to the 
Caspian sea, and march oy its coasts into Hyrcania;* but he 
found the number of venomous serpents so troublesome, that 
he was forced to return, when three days' march more would 
have carried him as far as he proposed.! The next route he 
took was into Armenia the Less, where he gave audience to 
ambassadors from the kings of the ElymaBans:):*and Medesu and 
dismissed them with letters expressive of his regard Mean- 
time the king of Parthia had entered Gordyene, and was doing 
infinite damage, to the subjects of Tigranes. Against him 
Pompey sent Afranius, who put him to the rout, and pursued 
him as far as the province of Arbelis. 

Among all the concubines of Mithridates that were brought 
before Pompey, he touched not one, but sent them to their 
parents or husbands; for most of them were either dau^ters 
or wives bf the great officers and principal persons of the 
kingdom. But Stratonice, who was the nrst favourite, and 
had the care of a fort where the best part of the king's trea- 
sure was lodged, was the daughter of a poor old mpsician. 
She sung one evening to Mithridates at an entertainment, an& 
he was so much pleased with her that he took her to his i>ed 
that night, and .sent, the old man home in no very good hu- 
mour, because he had taken his daughter, without condescend- 
ing to speak one kind word to him. But when he Waked next 
morning, he saw tables covered with vessels ofgold and sil- 
ver, a great retinue of eunuchs and p&ges, who offered him the 
choice of rich robes, and before his gate a horse with such 
magnificent furniture as is pi-ovided for those who are called 
the King's friends. All this he thought nothing but an insult 
and burlesque upon him, and, therefore, prepared for flight; 
but the servants stopped him, and assured him that the km? 
had given him the nouse of a rich nobleman lately deceased, 
and mat what he saw was oiilj the first fruits,— ra small earnest 
of the fortune he intended him. At last he sufierf d himself 
to be persuaded that the scene wais not visionary; he put on 
the purple, and mounted the horse, and as he rode' through 
the city, cried out, "All this is mine!" The^ inhabitants, of 

* — EX0ttnw art tw ^puLfutg fuu Z^aayruir l^d>jtc-m — Plutarch mentions the 
Caspian sea after Hyrcania. Bat aii that sea lies verj near Albania, there 
was no necessity fbr Pompey to ro through Hyrcania to it Perhaps Plu- 
tarch meant the other extreml^ of the Caspian sea. 

f T^tm thf Mfu^of tattvxvf' The former English translator erroneously 
renders this, was forced to retreat after thi'et dayt^ march. 

^ Slrabo (lib. xvi.) places the Eh-maansin that part of Assyria which bor- 
ders upon Media, and mentions three proTinces belonging to them* Gabi- 
ane, Messabatice, and Corbiane. He adds, that they were powerful emmgh 
to refuse submission to the king of Parthia. * ' ' 
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eoune, lauehed at him; and he told them, — ^* They should not 
be surprised at this behayiour of his^ but rather wonder that he 
did not throw stones at them." 

. From tacb a glonous source sprung Staatovicb! 

She surrendered to Pompey the castle, and nuide him many 
maCTificent presents; however, he took nothing but what 
might bQ an ornament to the isolemnities of religion, and iadd 
lustre to his triumph. The rest he desired she'woula keep for 
her own enjoyment ' In like manner, when the king of Iberia 
sent him a bedstead, a table, and a throne, all of massy sold, 
and begged him to accept of them as a mark of his regard, he 
bade the quaestors apply them to the purposes of the public 
revenue. 

In the castle of Csenon he found the private papers of Mith- 
fidates; and he read them with some pleasure, oecause they 
discovered that prince's real character. From these* memoirs, 
it appeared that he had taken off many persons by poison, 
among whom were his own son Ariarathes, and Aloaevis ot 
Sardis. His pique against the latter took its rise merely from 
hia having better horses for the race than he. There were 
also interpretations both of his own dreams and those of his 
wive;s; and the lascivious letters which had passed between 
him and Monime. Theophanes pretends to say, that there 
was found among those papers a memorial composed by Ru- 
tilius,* exhorting Mithridates to massacre all the Romans in 
Asia. But most people believe this was a malicious invention 
of Theophanes to blacken Rutilius, whom probably he hated, 
because ne was a perfect contrast to him; or it misht be in- 
vented by Pompey, whose father was representea in Ruti- 
lius's histories as one of the worst of men. 

From Gaenon Pompey marched to Amisus; where his in- 
fatuating ambition put him upon very obnoxious measures. 
He had censured LiicuUus much for disposing of provinces at 
a time, when the war w;as alive, and fOr bestowing other con- 
siderable gifts and honours, which conquerors use to grant 
after their wars are absolutely terminated: and yfet, when 
Mithridates was master of the Bosphorus, and had assembled 
a very respectable army again^the same Pompey did the very 
thing he had censuredi. As if he had finished the whole, he 
disposed of governments, and distributed other rewards among 
his friends. On that occasion, many pritices and generals, 

* p. RutOius Ruftis was consul in ihe year of |lome,649. Cicero gives 
him agreat <;haracter. He was aft^rwaxds banished into Ana; and when 
Sylla recaUed him, he refused to return. He wrote a Roman hittorf in 
Greek, which Appian made great use of. 
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and ftmong them twelve bftrbarian kings, app^M^ befi>i« bittij 
and) to eratify those .princes, when \^ wrote to the king m 
Parthia, ne refused to give him the title of king of kings, by 
which he was usually addressed. 

He was passionately desirous to recover Syria, and passing 
frpm thence through Arabia, to penetrate to tne Red Sea, ^t 
he might go on conquering every way to the ocean which sur- 
rounds the world, in Africa he was the first whose conquest 
extended to the Great Sea; in Spain he stretched the Roman 
dominions to thje Atlantic; and in his late pursuit of the Alba* 
nians, he wanted but little of reaching \l^e Hyrcanian Sea. In 
drder, Uierefore. to take the Red Sea too in the circle of Jiia 
wars, he began nis march; the rathei^ because he saw it diffi* 
cult to hunt out Mithridates with a regular force, and that he 
was much harder to deal with in flight than in' battle. For 
this reason, he said,. '' He would leaye him a stix)neer enemy 
lihan the Romans to cope with, which.was famine.^ In pur- 
suance of this.intention, he ordered a number of ships to cruise 
about, and prevent any vessels from entering the Bosphorus 
with provisions; and that death should be the punisKment for 
such as were taken in the attempt. 

As he was upon his march with the best part of his army, 
he found the bodies of those Romans who fell in the unfortu- 
nate battle between Triarius* and Mithridates still uninterred. 
He gave them an honourable burial; and liie omission of it 
seems to have contributed not a little to the aversion the army 
had for LucuUus. ■ , 

Proceeding in the execution- of his plan, he subdued the 
Arabians about Mount Amanus by his lieutenant AjTranius, 
and descended himself into Syria;, which he converted into a 
Roman province, because it had no lawful klng.t He reduced 
Judea, and took its king Aristobulus prisoner. He founded 
some cities, and set others free*, punishing the tyrants who 
had enslaved them. But most of his time wa^ spent in ad- 
ministering justice, and in deciding the disputes between cities 
and princes. Where he could n()t go himself,, he sent his 
friends: The Armenians and Parthians, for instance, havinjg 
referred the difference t)iey had about some territory to his 

* Triaxius wm defeatecLby Bfithridstea three j^an before 1V>mpey*k 
ntieh into Syria. He had twenty-tiitee tribunes And « hundred And mty 
tenturions Idlfed in that battle, and his camp was taken. 

f Poropejr took the temple of Jerusalem, ki]Iin|^ no less than tvelvtt dioQ- 
sand Jews in the action. He entered the temple contrary to their law, but 
h^ the moderation not to touch any of the holv utensils, or the treasure 
belonging to it. Aristobidas presented him witn a golden vine, valued at 
live hundi^ talents, which he aftei^rayds consecrated in the tempte of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. 
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deeisloit*! be aent three arbitr«toFs to settle the efftir. Hii 
reputation as to power was great, arid it wa^ equally respects- 
hie as to virtue and moderation. This was the thing which 
palliated most of his faults, and those of his ministers. He 
Knew not how to restrain or punish* the offences of those he 
employed; but he save so gracious a receptioii to tiiose who 
i)ame to complaiti of them, that they w^nt away not ill-satis- 
&^d with all they had suffered from their avarice and oppres- 
sion. 

His first favourite was Demetrius his enfranchise slave; a 
young man who> In other respects, did not want understand- 
loe, but who made an insolent use of his good fortunCi They 
tefi us Uiis story of him:*^ato the philosopher, then a youne 
xn^y but already celebrated for his virtue end greatness ^ 
mind, went to see Antioch when Pompey was not there. Ac- 
cording to custom, he travelled on foo^ but his friends accom- 
panied^ ni^i on hcM-seback. When he appit^ached the city, he 
saw a great number of people before the. gates, all in white, 
and on the way a troop of young men ranged on one side, and 
of boys on the other. This gave the philosopher pain; for he 
thought it a compliment intended him, which he did not i^ant 
However^ he ordered his friends to alight and walk witji him. 
As soon as he was near enough to be spoke with, the master 
of the ceremonies, with a crOwn on his head, and a staff of of- 
fice in his hand, came qp and asked them, '^ Where they had 
left Demetrius, and when he might be expected?" Gato's com- 
panions laughed; but Cato said only, — ^^ Alas, po(Hr city!",and 
so passed on. 

indeed, others might the better, endure the insolence of De- 
metrius, because Pompey bore with it himself. Very often, 
when Pompev was waiting to receive company, Demetrius 
seated himself in a ' disrespectful manner at taole, with his cap 
of liberty* pulled over his ears. Before hi^ return to Itdy, 
be had purcnased the pleasaSitest villas about Rome, with mag- 
nificent apartments for enter^ning his friends;t and some of 
the most elegant and expensive gardens were known by his 
.name. Yet I'ompey himself was satisfied with an indifierent 
house till his third triumph. Afterwards, he built that beau- 
tiful and celebrated theatre in Rome;* and, as an appendage 

* The word ifin^m ligmfie^ hen the cap of liberty worn bv fineed^nen, 
not the ftaps of a robe» whigh waa ftll that, the otlier Romana bad to cover 
their heads with. Indeed generally they, went bare-headed. 

f The Latin translator renders tm wf^ni^u^ ru tut^^^acrM, mUehenfma gvm* 
mmmt and Bacier, kg plus beaux para pour k$ exerd$e» at h jetmtutftnX 
▲theiUBOs (1. X.) ^ves ui a more appo^te sense of the wotdir/ft ni ya a«uv* 
Im ^« tf%K9«^Mi. DinUig^rooms migkt be called »/ hii y s, becMse yovtli and 
Wth convey sinular ideas. 

17* 
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to it, built himself a house, much handsomer than the fonner, 
but not ostentatiously great; for he who. came to be master of 
it after him, at his first entrance, was surprised, and asked, — 
"Where was the room in which Pompey the Great used to 
sup?'* Such is the account we have of these matters. 

The king of Arabia Petraea had hitherto considered the Ro- 
mans in no formidable light, but he was really afraid of Pom- 
pey, and sent letters to acquaint him, that ne was reader to 
obey sJl his commands. Pompey, to try .the sincerity of his 

Srofessions, matched j^nst Petra. Many blamed this expe* 
ition, looking upon it as no better than a pretext" to be ex- 
cused pursuing Mithridates, against Whom they would have 
had him turn, ^s against the ancient enemy of Home; and an 
enemy who, according to. all accJounts, had so far recovered 
his strength as to propose marching through Sdythia and 
Paeonio into Italy. On the other haiw, Pompey was of opi- 
nion, that it was much easier to ruin him when at the Bead of 
an army than to take him in his flight, and, therefore, would 
not amuse himself with a fruitless pursuit, but rather chose to 
wait, for a new emergency, and, in the meantime, to turn his 
arms to another quarter. • . . 

Fortune soon resolved the doubt He had advanced near 
Petra, and encamped for that day, and was taking some exer- 
cise on horsebaqk without the trenches, when messengers ar- 
rived from Pontus; and it was plain they brought good news, 
because the po'nts o^ theif spears were crowned with laurel; 
The soldiers seeing this, ^thered about Pompey, who was in- 
clined to finish his exercise before he opened tne packet; but 
they v^ere so eame^ in 'their entreaties, that they prevailed 
upoh him to alieht and take it ' He entered the camp witii it 
in his hand; and as there was no ta'ibtinal ready, and the sol- 
diers were too impatient to raise one of turf, which was the 
conimon methods tfeeypiled a number of pack-saddles one upon 
•another, upon which Pompey mountied, and gave them this in- 
formation :-r-** Mithridate^ is dead. He kilkd himself upon 
the revolt of his son Pharnaces. " And Pharnaces has seized 
all that belonged to his. father; which he declares he has done 
for himself and the Romans." 

At this news, the army, as might be expected^ gave a loose 
to their joy, which they expressed in sacrifices to,the gods, and 
in reciprocal entertainments, as if ten thousand of their enemies 
had been slain by Mithridates. Pompey having thus brought 
the campaign, and the whole war, to a conclusion so happy^ 
and so far l^yond his hopes, immediately quitted Arabia, tra- 
versed the provinces between that and Galatia with great rapi- 
dity and soon arrived at Amisus» There he found mafty i>re- 
sents from Pharnaces^ and several corpses of the royal family. 
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among which wis that of Mitbridfttes. The face of that prince 
could not he easily^ kdown, because the embalmers had not 
taken out the brain* and by the corruption of that, the fea- 
tures were disfieurea. Yet some that were curious to examitie 
it, distinguished it by the scars. As for Pompey, he would 
not see the body, but to propitiate the avenging deity)* sent it 
to Sinope. However, he looked upon and admired the magni^ 
ficence of his habit, and the size and beauty of his arms. The 
scabbard of the sword which cost four huildred talents, was 
stolen by one Publius, who sold it to Ariarathres. And Caius, 
the foster-brother of Mithridates, took the diadem, which was, 
of most exquisite worlpnanship, and ^ve it privately to Fans- 
tus the son of Sylla, who had be^eed it of him. This escaped 
the knowledge of Pompey, but Pnarnaces discovering it after- 
wards, punished the persons guilty of the theft. . . 

Pompey, having thoroughly settled the affairs of Asia, pro- 
ceeded in his return to Rome with more pomp and solemnity. 
When he arrived at Mytilene,- he .declared it a free city, for 
the ssJ&e of Theophanes, who was born there. He was pre- 
sent at the anniversary exercises of the poets, whose sole sub- 
ject that year was tiie actions of Pompey. And he wasso 
much pleased with their theatre, that he took a plan of it, with 
a ilesign to build on<3 like it at Rome, but greater and more 
noble. When he came to.Rhodies,he attended the declama- 
tions of all the sophists, and presented each of them with a 
talent' Posidonius committea the discourse to .writing, which 
he made before him agjainst the position of H^rmagoras, ano- 
ther professor of rhetoric, concerning invention in general.t He 
behaved with equal munificence to the philosophers at Athens, 
and'g&ve the people fifty talents for the repair of their city.' 

He hoped to return to Italy the greatest and happiest of men, 
and that his family would meet his aQection with equal ar- 
dour. But the deity, whose care it is always to mix. some 
portion of evil with the highest and most splendid favours of 
fCMrtu^e, had been- lone preparing hini a- sad welcome in his 
house. Mucia,! in his absence, . had * dishonoured his bed. 

• Nemesis. 
' . f Hemmgons W)u for leducing inoention undet two general heads, tlie xea^ 
son of the process^ and the state of the qu'estiont which limitation Cicero 
disapproved as much a^ his master Poaidoi^ns. Vide Cieer, de, hMni, 
MetQt, lib. i. 

This Foffldonius, who is of Apamea» is not to be confounded with Potidi>< 
nius of Alexandiia, the disciple of Zeno. 

i MuciA was sister to Metellus Celer, and to Metellus Nepos. She was 
debauched* by Caesar^ for which reason, when PompeV married Caesar's 
daughter, aU the world blamed htm for turning off a wife by whom he had . 
three children, to espouse the daughter of a mitn whom he had often, with a' 
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Whik he WM at a diftonoe^ be disregu'ded tke report; hitt tilpoQ 
his approach to Italy, and a more mature exaniinatioii into the 
afiair, he sent her a divorce, witboat assigning his reasons 
either then or afterwards. The true season is to be found in 
Cicero's epistles. 

People tailed variously at Rome conceminfi^Pompey's in* 
tentions^ Man^ disturbed themselves at the thought that he 
would inarch wtth his.army immediately to Rome, and make 
himself sole and absolute master there. Crassus took his chil- 
dren and money* and withdrew; whether it was thai he had 
some real anprenensions, or rather that he chose to counte* 
nance the ctlumny, and add force to th^ sting of envy: the lalp 
ter seems more probable. But Pompey had no sooner set foot 
in Italy, than he called an assembly of his soldiers, and after ji 
kind and suitable address, ordered ' them to disperse in their 
r^pective cities^ and attend to their own afiairs till his triumph,' 
on which occasion'they were to' repair to him again. 

As soon as it was known that his troops were disbanded, an 
astonishing .change appeared in the face of things. The cities 
seeing Pompey the Great unarmed, and attended by a few 
frienos, as it he was returning only from a common tour, pour> 
ed. out their inhabitants after him^ who conducted hun to 
Rome with the sincer§st pleasure, and with a much greater 
force than that which he had dismissed; so that there would 
have been no need of the army, if he had formed any designs 
aj^nst the state. 

As the law did not permit him to enter the city before his 
triumph, he desired the senate to defer tbe election of consuli 
on his account, that he might by his presence support the in* 
terest of Piso» But Cato opposed it, and the motion misoar^ 
ried. Pompey admiring the liberty and firmness with which 
Cato maintained the ri^ts an^ customs of liis country, at a 
time wh^a no. other nian would appear so openly for .them, de- 
termined to gain him if possible; and as Cato mid two nieces, 
he offeredto marry the one, and ask^d the other for his son. 
Cato^ however, suspected the bait, and looked 'upon the }>i»* 
nosed alliance as a means intended to- corrupt his integrity. 
He, therefore, refused it, to the great regret of his wife and 
sister, who could not but be displeased at^his rejecting such ad- 
vances from Pompey the Great • Meantime, Pompey^ being 
desirous to get the consulship for Afranius, distributed moncgr 
for that purpose among the tribes, and the voters went to re- 
ceive it m rompey's own gardens. The thing was so public, 

aigh, osUcd his JEgiithuA- Miioia'f didojtlty mutt hsvtt baeii wj pabfic, 
nnfieCicero^iiioneofhislettentoAtticuit eayitiieiliTMceof llaaaiiie«ti 
wfA geasnl Approbatioti. — Lib. i. cp. zii. 
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thtt t^ompey. woa much eensured for making that office venalt 
which he bad obtained by his great actions, and opening a way 
to the highest honour in the state to .t;hose who had inoney, 
but wanted merit Cato th^n obserined to Ihe •ladies of his &r 
mily^ that they must all have shared in this diserace, if they 
had accepted Pompey 'a alliance; upon, which tiiey acknow- 
ledged he WMS a Mttev judge than they of honour and pro- 
priety. , , I 

The triumph was so -treaty' that though it waa divided into 
two days, the time was far from being'sufficient for displa;pi.ng 
what was prepared to be carried inprocessionv there remained 
still enough. to adorn another triumph. . At the head of tho 
show appeared the titles of the Conquered nations; Pontus, 
Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia,' Media, Colchis, the Ibe- 
rianS) the Amanis^na, Syria, Cijiiciay Mesopotamia,. Phosnicia. 
Palestine, Judea, Arabia, the pirates subdued both by. sea and. 
land. In these countries^ k was mentioned, that there Were 
not less than a thousand eastles, and near nine bui^dred cities 
taken; eight hundred galleys taken from the pirate€^ and thir- 
ty-nine desolate cities repeopled;' On the face' of tiie tablets it 
appeared,' besides^ that whereas the revenues of the Roman 
empire, befoije tbeae conquests, sunounted to hut fifty mil- 
lions oi draehmaSf by the new acouisitions they were advanced 
to ei^htyrfive millions, and that rompey had brought into the 
pubkc treasury, in money, ahd in gold and silver vessels, to 
the value of twenty thousand talents^ besides, what he had 
distributed aiQong the soldiers,, of i^hen he that received 
least had fifiteen hundred drachmas to his share. The captives 
who walked in the procession (not to mention the Chiefs of 
the pirates^ were the son' of Tigranes king of Armenia; toge- 
ther with nis wife, and daughter, Zosima the wife of Tigranes 
himself; Aristobulus king of - Judea; the dister of Mithridates« 
with her five 00ns; and some Scythian women. Theiio^tages 
of the Albanians and Iberians, 9ind,of the kin^ of Qbmm^gene, 
al^o appeared in the ^m and as many trophies were exhibit** 
ed as rompev had gainea victories, either m person qf by his 
lieutenants, the number of which was not small 

But the most honourable circumstance, and what no other 
Roman could boast, wa?, that his third triumph was over the 
third quarter of the worid', after his former triumphs had been 
over tne other two. Oth^ before .him had been honoured 
with three triumphs; but his. first triumph was over Africa, 
his second over Europe, and his third over Asia; so that ^e 
three seemed to declare him conqueror of the world. 

Those who desire to make the parallel between him and 
Alexander acree in all respects, teH us. he was at this time hot 
quite -thirty-four, whereas in fact, h^ was entering upon his 

Vol. III. 2C 
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fortieth year.* Happy it had been for him, if he had ended 
bis days, while he was olessed with Alexander's good fortune! 
Throughout the rest of his life, every instance of succe$8 
brought its proportion ofenvy; and every miscarriage was ir- 
retrievable. For the authority which he had gained by his 
merit, he employed for. othdrs in a waV not very honourable; 
and his reputation consequently sinkings 'a^ they grew in 
streng^, he was insensibly rained by the weight of nis oi;i^ 
power. As it happeils in a siege, every strong work that is 
taken adds to the besieger's force; m Cfesar, wnen raised by 
tije influence of Pompey, turned that power which enabled 
him to trample upon nis country, upon Pompey himself. It 
happened in this manner: 

LufcuUus, who had been treated so unworthily by Pompey 
in Asia, upon his return to Rome, met "with th6 most honour- 
able reception from the senate; and they gave him still greater 
marks of their, esteem after the arrival of Pompey; endea- 
vouring to awake his ambition, and prevail with him to at- 
tempt uie lead in the administration; But his spirit and active 
powers were by this time on .the decline; he had given himself 
up to the pleasures of ease, and the enjoyments of wealth. 
However, ne bote up against Pompev with some vigour at 
first; and got his isicts eonfirmed, wlucn his advelhsary had an- 
nulled; having a majority in the senate,-through the assistance 
of Cato. 

Pompey^ thus worsted in the senate, had recourse to the 
tribunes of the peot^tej^andi to the voung plebeians. Clodius, 
the most daring aiia.prpfligate of tnem Si, received him with 
open arms^ but at the same time subjected him to all the hu- 
mours of the popukce. ' He made him dangle after him in the 
forum in a manner far beneath his dignity, and insisted upon 
his supporting; every bill that he proposed, and -every speech 
that he fhade, to flatter and ingratiate nimself wiUi tfie people. 
And, as if the connection with nim had been an honour instead 
of a dis^ce, he deitiahded still higher wages; that Pompey 
should give up Cicero, who had ever been his fast friend, and 
of the greatest use to him in the admini^ration. And these 
wages he obtained. For when Cicero came to bq in danger, 
ana.Yequested Pon)pe3r's assistance, be refused to see him, 
and, shutting his jgates against those *that came, to intercede for 
him, went out at a back door. Cicero, therefore, dreading tiie 
issue of the trial, departed privately from Rome. 

* It should be forty-sixth year. Pompey was bom in the beginning of the 
month of August, in the year of Rome 647, and his triumph was in ttes 
month.ia the year of Rome 692. 
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At this time Cdesar returning from his province,* un'dertook 
an afikir, which rendered him very popular at present, and, in 
its conseouences, gained him power, but proved a great pre- 
judice to rompey, and to the whole commonwealth. He wa$ 
then soliciting his first consulship, and Crassus and Pompey 
being at variance, he perceived, th^t if he should join the one, 
.the otfver would be. nls eiiemv of course; he, Uierefore, set 
himself to reconcile them; — ^a thine which seemed honourable 
ii| itself, and calculated for the public godd: but the intention 
was insidious, though deep laid, and covered with the most 
refined policy. For while the power of the state was divided, 
it kept it ii> an eqttUibrium^ as the burden of a ship properly 
distriouted, keeps it from inclining to one side more tnan ano- 
ther; but when the power came to be all collected into one 
part,' having nothing to counterbalance it, it overset and de- 
stroyed tlie commonwealth. Hence it was, that when sonie 
werie* observing that the constitution was Tuined by the dif^ 
ference which happened afferwards between Caesar and Fom- 
pey, Cato said,—" You are Under a great mistake: It was not 
their l^te disagreement,.but their former union and connection, 
whieh gave the constitution the first and greatest blow.". 

To this union Caesar owed his consulsnip;' and he was po 
sooner appointed^ than he began to make his court to the indi- 
gent part of the people, by proposing laws for sendi^ig out 
colonies, and for the distribution of lands; by which he de- 
scended from the dignity of a* consu], and in some sort took 
upon him the ofifice of a. tribune. His colleague Bibulus Op- 
posed him, and Cato prepa.red to support Bibulus in the most 
strenuous manner: wneh Caesar placed Pompey by him upon 
the tribunal, and asked him, before the whole assembly^ — 
" Whether he approved his laws?" and upon his an'swenng 
in the affirmative, he put this farther question, — ^" Then, if any 
one shall with' violence oppose these laws, will you come to 
the' assistance of the people?" Pompey answered, — ^ I will 
certainly come; and asainst those who. threaten to take^ the 
sword Twill bring botn sword and buckler." * 

Pompey till that day had never said anything so obnoxious; 
and his friends could only say J}y» way of apology, that it T^ras 
an expression which had* escaped him. But it appeared, hy 
the subsequent events, that he was then entirely at Caesar's 
devotion: lor within a few days, to the surprise of all the 
world, he married Julia, Caesar^s daughter, who had been pro- 

* It was not at the. time of Cicero's going into exile, that Caesar retanied 
fitnn his province of Spain, which he had governed with the title <rfjpraetor» 
but two yean before. Caesar returned in tne year of Rome 693, and Cicero 
quitted Rome in the year 695. 
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mised to C«pio^ and witfi upon the point of boiog mtfri^d to 
hiiBt ' To appease the resentment of Caepio, he gaye him his 
own daueht^r. who had ^been before contracted to Faustus 
the son of Sylla; and Caesar married Culpurnia the daughter 
of Piso, 

Pomi>ey then 'filled the city with sddiers, and c^oried eyei^ 
thing with open force. Upon Bibulus the consul's malting bis. 
appearance m the /bnii»y together with Lucullus -and Cato, the 
soldiers suddenly fell upon him, and broke his faacu. Nay, 
one of th^rn had the impudence to empty a basket of dung 
upon the head of Bibulus, and two tribunes of the people who 
accompanied him were wounded. The forum thus cleared of 
all opposition, th^ law passed for the diyision of lands. The 
people,' caught by this pait, became tame and tractable in all 
respects, and, without questiohinj; the expediency of any of 
their measures, silently gaye their suffrages to wnateyer<was 
proposed. The acts ot Pompey, which LucuUus had contestr 
ed, were confirmed; .and the two Gauls on this and the other 
side of the Alps, and lUyria, were allotted to Caesar for five 
years, with four complete legions. At the same time, Piso, 
Caesar's father-in-law, and Grabinius, one Of the most aSandoii- 
ed flatterers of Pompey, were pitched upon for consuls for the 
ensuing year. . 

Bibulus„ finding matters thus carried, shut hiinself up in his 
house, and ibr the eight following months remained matten- 
tiy'e to the functions of his office;* contenting himself with 
publishine manifestos full of .bitter inyectiVes against Pom- 
pey and Caesar. Cato, on^is occasion, as if inspired with a 
spirit of prophecy, announced in full ^nate the calamities 
which would befall the commoniyealth, and .Pompey himself. 
Locullus for his part gaye up all thoughts of state a^irs and 
betook himself to repose, as if age had disqualified him for 
the conce^s of government Upon which Pompey obseryed, 
-^''^ That it was more unseasonable for an ola man to giye 
him^lf up to lu^^ury, than to bear a public employment" 
Yet^ notwithstanding this.obseryation, he soon suffered him- 
self to be effeminated by the loye of a young woman: he gaye 
up his time to her: he spent the. day with her in his yiUas and 

Sirdens to; the eptire neglect of public affairs; insomuch that 
lodius the tribune began .to despise him, and to enga^ in 
the boldest designs against him. For after he had banished 
Ciceco, and sent Cato to Cyprus, under.pretence of giying him 
the command in that island; when Caesar was. gone upon his 

* Hence the whs of Rome, instead of wy'ing, such' a thing happened m 
the consulship of Causr end Bibolus, said, it happened in the consMUup of 
Jfulius and Cvsar. 
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expedttiofi intoOatil/and the tribune found thejpec^le entire- 
ly devoted to him, because he flattered their idcnnations in all 
the measures he took', he attempted to annul some of Pompey's 
ordinances; he took his prisoner Tigranes from him, kept him 
in his own custody, and impeached some of his friends, in 
order to try in them the strength -of Pompey's interest At 
last, when rompey appeared ags^inst one ot these prosecutions^ 
Clodius, haying, a crew of profligate and insolent 'wretches 
about him, ascended an eminence, and put the following ques- 
tions. "Who is the licentious lord of Rome? Who is the 
man that seeks for a man?^ Who scratches his head willi one 
%nger?''t And his creatures like a ehocus instructed in their 
part, upon his shaking his gown, answered aloud to eyery ques- 
tion, Pompey^X 

These things gaye Pompey. uneasiness,' because it wa» a 
new thing to him to be spoken ill of, and he was entirdy un- 
experienced in that sort of war. Thatwhicli afflicted him 
most, was his perceiying that the senate were pleased to see 
him the object of 'reproach, and punished for his deseTtio^ o| 
Cicero, put when' parties rati so high, that they came to 
blows in theybrum, and ^eyeral were wounded on both sides, 
and one of liie servants of Clodius was obseryed to creep in 
arnone the crowd towards Pompey, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, ne was furnished with an excuse for not attending the 
public assemblies; Besides, he. was really afraid to stand the 
impudence of Clodius, and all the torrent of abuse that might 
be expected from him, and, therefore, made his appearance no 
more during his tribuneship, but consulted in priyate with his 
friends, how to disarm the anger of the senate, and the.yalua- 
ble part of the citizens. Culleo adyised him to repudiate Julia, 
and to exchange the friendship of Csesar fpr thai of the senate: 
but he would not hearken to the proposal. Others proposed 
tiiat he should recall Cicero, who was not only an ayowea ene- 
my to Clodius, but the/ayourit^ of tlie. senate; and he agreed 
to thatoyerture. Accordingly, with a Strang body of his re- 
tainers, he conducted Cicero's brother into the ybnim, who wjas 



Athens t 

man wit , . . , « w - 

of manhood, or the manly charaeter, wl^ch loaa Pompey waa allowed to 

iivre miMamed in the emlMmcea of JnGa. 

j- tho scalpen digito was lil^ewlse a proyerbial expression for a Roman 

t-Pltttarch does not' here keep ezaptly to the order of time. This hap- 
ptntd itk the year of Bmne 697» as appears from Dio (book xzzixi); that is^ 
iwo yean vfter what he is going* to mention oonoeming that tribune's «hTe 
beinpr taken with a sword. 

Vol.111. 18 
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to tpply to the poople io his .behalf; atid after a scuffle, io 
whicn several Were wounded and some slain, he overpowered 
Clodius, and obtained a decree For the restoration of Cicero. 
Immediately upon his return, the orator reconciled the senate 
to Pompey, and by efiectually recommending the law which 
was to entrust him with the care of supplying Rome with 
com,* be made Pompey once more master of the Roman em- 
pire, faotii by sea and land. ^For, by this law, the ports, the 
markets, the disposal of provisions, in a word, the whole ousi- 
ness of the mercnant and the husbandinan, were brought under 
his jurisdiction. • 

Clodius on the other hand alleged, — '< Tl^at the law was not 
m»de on account of the real scarcity of provisions^ but that an 
artificial scarcity was caused for the sake of procuring th^ law, 
and that Pompey, by a new commission^ might brine hSs pow- 
er to life again, which was sunk, as it were, in aaeliqwum," 
Others sav, it, was the Contrivance 4)f .the consul Spinther, to 
procure rompc^y a superior •employment, that he might him- 
self be sent to re-establish- Ptolemy in his krngdom.t 

However, the tribune Canidius brought in a pill, the purport 
of which was, that Pompey should be sent without an army, 
and only with two lictarsj to reconcile thQ Alexandrians to 
their king. Pompey did not appear displeased at the bill: bilt 
the senate threw it out, under the honourable pretence of not 
hazarding his person. Nevertheless, papers were found spat- 
tered in vtiQ forum and before the senate-nouse. importing ^at 
Ptolemy himself desired that Pompey might be employed to 
act for him instead of Spinther. ' Timagenes pretends, that 
Ptolemy left Egypt withoot any necessity, al me persuasion 
of Theophanes, wno was desirous to give Pompey new occa* 
sions to enrich himself, and the honour of new commands. 
But the baseness of Theophaneis does not so much support 
this storv, as the disposition of Pompey <liscredits it; for there 
was notning so mean ^nd illiberal in his ambition. 

The whole care of providing and importing com being com- 
mitted to Pompe;^j he sent his deputies and agents into various 
parts, and went in person into Sicijy, Sardinia, and Africa, 
where he collected great (quantities. When he was upon the 
point of re-eHibarking, a violent wind spruns; up, and the ma- 
riner^ made a difficult of putting to sea; but he was. the first 
to go on board, and he ordered them to weigh anchor, with 
these decisive words: — ^ It is necessary to go; is it not ne- 

* This law also gave Pompey proconsular authority for five yean^ both in 
and oat of Italy. — ^Dib. lib. zxsiz. ' • • 

t Ptolcftny Auletes, the ibn of Ptolemy Lathytus, hated by his subjecti^ 
and forced to fly, applied to the consul Spinther, who waa to hare the pio* 
vince" of CUicia, to re-establish him in his kingdom.— JWo^ u^supttu 
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Geaaaiy to live?^' His success was answerable to h}s spirit-and 
intrepidit]r. He filled the markets with corn, and covered the 
sea with his ships; insomuch that the oyerplus afforded a Sup* 
ply to foreigners, and from Rome, as from a fountain, plenty 
flowed bver the world. . ' * ~ 

In the meantime, the wars in Qaul lifted Caesar to the first 
sphere of greatoess. The scene of action was at a great dis* 
tance from Rome, and he seemed to be wholly engaged with 
the Belgae, the Suevi, and the Britons; biit hi^ genius all the 
while was privately at work among the people of Home, and he 
was undermining rompey in his most essential interests. His 
war wit^ the barbariatis was not his principal object He ex- 
ercised his army, ind^d, in those expeditions^ aS. he would 
have. done }>is own* body, in hunting and other diversions of 
the field; by^ which he prepared them for higher conflicts, aod 
rendered them not only formidable but invincible. 

The gold and silver, and other rich spoils which betook 
from the^ enemy in great abundance, he sent to Rome; aind by 
distributing them freely among the a^diles, praetors, consuls, 
and their wives, he gained a great party. Consequently, when 
he passed the Alps, and- wintered at L^cca, among the crowd 
of men and women who hastened iopay their respects to him, 
there were two hundred senators, Pompey,and Crassus of the 
number; and there were no k^er than a.nundred and twenty 
proconsuls and praetors, -whose fasces were to be seen at the 
gates of Caesar. He made it his business, in general, to give 
tnem hopes of great things, and. his money was at their devo- 
tion; but he entered into a treaty with Crassus and Pompey, 
by which it was agreed that they should apply for the consul- 
ship, 4nd that Caesar should assist them oy sending a gr^at 
number of his soldiers to vot^ at the election. As sooi\ as they 
were chosen, they were to share the provinces, and take the 
command of ai-mies, according to their pleasure, only confirm- 
ing Caesar in the possession of what he had for five years more. 
' As soon as this treaty ^ot air, the principal.persons in Rome 
were highly offended at it Ma^celliniis, then consul, planted 
himself amidst the people, and asked Pompey and Crassus, — 
" Whether they intended to stand for the consulship?" Pom- 
pey spoke first, and said,*-^" Perhaps he might, perhaps he 
might not'* Crassus answered, with more moderation, — " He 
should do what might appear most expedient for the common- 
wealth." . As Marcellmus continued the discourse against 

* Dio make* him retum an answer more luitable to his cliaiacter:-~'< It 
is not on aocoimt of the virtuous and the good thait I desire any share in the 
magistracy,, but that I may h^ able to restrain the lU-disposed and the se- 
ditious." 
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Pompey, aod seemed to bear bard i]q[K>D him, Pompe]^ i 
« Where is the hdnour of that man, who has neither gratitude 
nor respect for him who made him an orator, who rescued hnn 
from want, and raised him to affiuence?'^ 
. Others declined soliciting the consulship, but Lucius Domi- 
tins was persuaded and encpura^d l)y Cato not to -give it up: 
-^< For the disptite,^^ he told him, ^ was not for the coq^uj* 
ship, but in defence of liberty a^nst tyrants.^' Pompey and 
his adherents saw the vigour with which Cato acted, and that 
all the senate wa^ on his side. Conse«[Oentty, they were afraid 
that,^o supported, he might bring over the uncorfupted part 
of the people. They resolved, tli^refore, not to sufii^ Domi- 
tius to enter the ybrui?}, and sent a party of men well armed, 
who killed Melitus, his tdrch-bearer,ana put the rest to flight 
Gato retired the last, and not till after he had received a wound 
in his right elbow, in defending Domitius. 

Thus tney obtained the consulship by violence, and the rest 
of their measures were, not conducted with more moderation: 
for, in the first place, when the people were going to choose 
Cato prsetor, at the instant their suffrages were to oe taken, 
Pompey dismissed the assembly, pretending he had'seen an 
inauspicious flight of birds.* Afterwards the tribes, corrupted 
with money, declared Antias and Vatinius pra&tors. Then, in 
pursuance of their agreement with Csssar, they put Treboniua, 
one of the tribunes, on proposing a decree, by which the go- 
vernment of the Gauls was continued for five years more to 
CaBsar; Syria, and the* command against the Parthians, were 
-ffiven to Crassus; and Pompey was to have all Africa, and 
both the Spahis, wkh four legions; two of which he lent to 
Caesar, at his request,' for the war in Gaul. ; 

Crassus, upon the' expiration of his consulship, repaired to 
his province. Pompey, remaining at Rome, opened his thea- 
tre; and, to make the dedication more magnificent, exhibited 
a variety of gymnastic games, entertainments of music, and 
battles with wild beasts, in which were killed five hundred 
lions; but the battle of elephants afforded the most astonishing 
specta^le.t These things gained him the love and admiratipn 

• Thii WB inaking religion merely an on^e of state, and it often proved 
a veiy cony^ent one for the purpoeea of ambition. Clodiua, though other- 
vise one of the Tilest tribunes that'ever existed, was very right in attempt- 
ing to put a stop to that means of dismissing an assembly. . He pTehned a 
.bin, that no mac^strate should make any otMervations on the heaTcnt while 
the people were assembled. 

f Dio says, the elephants fought i^th anned men. There were no leas 
than eiffhteen of them; and he adds, that some of them seemed to appeal, 
^mfth piteous cries, t6 the people, who, in compaasion, Mured their fevea. 
If we may bcKete him, an oath mu^ been taken befim they left Afiica, that 
nq injury ahould h<^ done them. . . ■ i 
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of tiiQ publie; but he ioemtod their displeasure again, by bay- 
ing bis provinces and armies entirely to his friends and lieu- 
tenants, and roTing about Ital}r with his wife from one villa 
to^ anolJien Whether it was his passioii for her, or hers for 
him, that kept him so much with ner is uncertain; for tiie lat- 
ter has been supjposed to be the case; and nothing was more 
talked of than the fojidness of that young woman tor her hus- 
band, though at that age his persoacoula hardly be any great 
object of desire. ' But the charm of 4iis fidelity was the cause, 
together with his conversation, which, notwithstanding his 
natural gravity, was particularly iaigreeable to. the women, if 
we may allow the courtesan Flora ^ be a sufficient evidence. 
This strong attachment of Julia appeared pn occasion of an 
election of aadiles^ Tho people came to blows, and some wete 
killed so near Pompey« that he was covered with blood, and 
forced to chan|^ h^s. clothes. There was a great crowd and 
tumult about his door, when his servants went home with the 
bloody robe; and Julia, who was with child, happening to see 
it, fainted away^ and was with difficulty recovered. However, 
such was her terror and the agitation of her spirits, that she 
miscarried. After this, those who cpmplatned most of Pom- 
pey's connection with Cfiesar> could not nnd faul^ wiUi bis love 
of Julia. * She was pregnant afteiVards, and brought him a 
dau§^tef> but unfortunately died in childbed; nor did the child 
long survive her. Pompey was preparing to bury her near a 
seat of his at Alba, but the people seized the corpse^ and in- 
terred it in the Camput Marthii. This they did more out of 
regupd to the young woman, than either to rompey or Caesar; 
yet^ in the honours- they did her remains, their attachment to 
Cs^r, though at a distance, had a greater share than anjTre- 
spect for Pompey, who was On the spot 

Immediately after JuliaV death, tine people of Rome were 
in great agitabon, and there was nothing in their speeches and 
action^ which did not tend to a rupture.^ The alliance which 
rather covered than restrained the ambition of the two great 
eompetitors for power, was now no more. To add to the misr 
fortune, news was brought soon after, that Crassus was slain 
by the Parthians; and in him another great obstacle to a civil 
war was removed. Out of fear of him they bad both kept 
some measures with each other. But when fortune had car- 
ried off the champion who could take up the conqueiw, we 
may say with the comic poet, 

— ^HM SiMrit of empme 

thdbtM Mdi cbiefi tbejr oil their brunqr ttmba; 

And d^ tineir hinds in duft-^-—*— 

So little able is fortune to fill the capacities of the human mind, 
Vol. III. 2 D 18* 
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when mich a weight* of poww^ and extent of comniandy eoidd 
not 'satisfy the ambition of two mto. They had heard and 
reaiiy that the gods had divided the universe into three sharesyt 
and ^ach was content with that which fell to his lot, and yet 
these men could not think the Roman empire sufficient for two 
of them. 

Tet PomoeVy in an address to the people at that time^ told 
them, — ^^ He had received every commission they had honour^ 
ed him with sooner than 4tte expected hiihself^ ana laid it doivn 
sooner than was expected by the world.^' And,. indeed, the 
dismission of , his troojps always bore witness to the truth of 
that assertion. But now; being persuaded that Caesar would 
not disband hiB armv, he endeavoured to fortify himself against 
iiim by great employments at home: and this without at- 
tempting any other innovation^ For ne would not appear to 
distrust nim: on thef contrary, he rather affected to aespise 
him. However, when he saw the sreat offices ^f state not 
disposed of agreeably to his desire, but that the people were 
influenced, and his adversaries preferred for mmiey, he thought 
it would best serve his. cause to su£Eer anarchy to prevail. In 
consequence of the reigning disorders, a dictator was much 
talked of. Liicifius, one oi the tribunes, was the first who 
ventured to propose it in form to the people, and he exhorted 
tbem to choo«e POmpey dictator. Cato opposed it so.effectu- 
ally,- that the tribune was in danger of being deposed; Many 
of Pompey^s friends then stood up in defence or tiie purity of 
his intentions, and declared, he neither asked nor wished for 
the dictatorship. Cato, upon this, paid the highesC compli- 
ments to Pompey, and entreated him to assist in the support 
of- order and of the constitution.* Pompev could not but ac- 
cede to such a proposal, and Domitius ana Messala were elect- 
ed consuls. | 

* Wdi^ 18 not the literal ngmflcation of /0«$«, but m near m we could 
bring' it; for depth of power wouM not sound weU in Engfish. Ttwrw /SmSk 
jiXfiMMc is an expression similsit to that of 8t Paulp Bom. xi. 33: la BAeoX 

' j- Plutarch alludes here to a passage in the fifteenth book of the Ifiad, 
where Neptune says to Iris^— 

«• Assigned by lot our triple rule we know^ 
. Infernal Pluto swm the Shades belowi 

<yr the wide douds, and o'er thestairy plaia, 
' Ethereal Joye extends his lugbdpnuun I 
My court beneath the hoary waves I keep. 
And hush the roarings of the sacreid deep/' Fopt. 

fin the year of Borne 700. Such corruption now prevailed among tfia 
BomanSy that candidates for the curule offices brought their money openly 
to the place of election, where they distributed it, \n^out bluing, among 
the heads.of ftctionsi and those who receiTed it, employed ibi«e and rio- 
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The same anarehy and confusion afterwai^da took pkce acai^^ 
and numbers began to talk more boldly of setting up a mcta* 
tor. Cato, now fearing he should be overbomey was of opinion 
that it was better to ^ve Pompey some office whose authority 
was limited by law, than to entrust him with absolute power.' 
Bibulus, tiioush Pompey's declared enemy, moved in niU se- 
nate, that he snoiild be appointed sole consul:^— << For, by that 
means/' said he, ** the commonwealth will either recover from 
her disorder^ or, if she must serve, will serve a man of the 
greatest ment." The whole house was surprised at the mo- 
tion; and when Catp rose up, it was expected he would op* 
pose it. A pirofound silence ensued and^ he paid, — ^ He 
should xiever have been the first to propose such ah expedient, 
but as it was proppsed by aiiother.ne. thought it advisable.to 
embrace it; for ne thought any kind of government better 
than anarchy, and knew no man Qtter to rule than Pompey, in 
a time of so much trouble.'' The senate came into his opinion, 
and a decree was issued, that Pompey should be appointed . 
sole consul: and that if he should have need of a coUeague, 
he might cnoose one himself, provided it were pot before the 
expiration of two months. 

P(Mnpey bein^ declared sole consul by the Interex, Sulpitiua 
made his comphments to Cato, acknowled^d himself much 
indebted to his. support, and desired his assistance and advice 
in the cabinet «s to uie measures to be pursued in his adminis- 
tration. Cato made answer, — ^^*That Pompey was not under 
the least obligation to him; for what he had said was not out 
of regard to him, but to his country. If you apply to me," 
continued he, << Lshall give you' my advice in pnVat^ if not, 
I shall inform yoti of my sentiments in public." Suoh was 
Cato, and the «ame on all occasions.' 

Pompey then went into the city« and married Cornelia, the 
daughter-of MeteQus Scipio.* She was not a vii^n, but a 
widow, having been married, when v^ry young, to Publius 
the son of Crassus, who was latel v killed in the Parthian expe- 
dition. This woman had many cnarms beside her beauty. She 
was well versed in polite literature: she played uppn the lyre, 
and understood g^metry; and she had made considerabl<» 
improvements by the precepts of philosophy. What is more^ 
she had nothing of that petulance and affectation, which such 
studies sure apt to produce in women of her ase: and her fa- 
therms family and reputation were unexceptionable. 

lence in favour of thoae persons who paid them; to that seuce jmy olBet 
was disposed of but what had been disputed with the twoid* and ooftth* 
Uves ofjnany. citizens. 

* l*he ion of Scipio Naaica, but adopted into the fiunUy of the Metelli. 



Utny* how^rer, vwsre displeased with this. msteh. on ac- 
edunt of the disproportioD ol years: they thoueht Gornelia 
would hare been more suitable tQ his son than to hint Those 
that were capable of deeper reflection, thouriit the concerns of 
the commonwealth neglected, which in a fistressful case had 
choseti him for its physician, and confided in him alone. It 
erieved thetoi to see him crowned with garlands, and offering 
MLcrifice amidst the festivities of marriage, when he oujafht to 
have considered his consulship as a public calamity, smce it 
would never have been given him in a manner so contrary to 
tiiie laws, had his country been in a prosperous situation. 

His first step was to bring those to account who gamed of- 
Sees and employments by bribery and corruption, and he made 
laws by which the proceedings in their triafc were to ))e regu- 
lated. In other respects he behaved with great dignity and 
honour; and restored security, order, and tranquillity, to the 
courts of judicature, by presiding there in person with a band 
of soldiers. But when Scipio, his father-in-law, came to be 
impeached, he sent for the three hundred and sixty judges to 
his house, and desired their assistance. The accuser, seeing 
Scipio conducted ojit of the forum to his house by the judges 
thetnselves, dropped the prosecution. This again exposed 
Pompey to censure: but he was censured still more, when, 
ftfter having made a law against encomiums on persons ac- 
eused, he broke it himself, by appearing for Plancus, and at- 
tempting to embellish his character. Cato^ who happened to 
be one of the jiidges, stopped his ears; declaring, — ^* It was 
not right fbr him to hear such'emb'ellishipents, contrary to the 
kw.^* • Cato, therefore, was objected to and set aside Before 
sentence was pS^ssed. Plancus, however^ was condemned by 
the other judges," to the great confusion of Pompey.* 

A few days after, Hypsaeus, a man of consular dignity, be- 
ing under a criminal prosecution, watched Pomjjey^s going 
from the bath to supper, and embraced his knees in the most 
mippliant manner. But Pbnipey passed with disdain, and all 
the answer he gave him was,—-" Fnat his importunities served 
only to ^poil his supper." This partial and unequal behaviour 
was justly the object of reproach. But all the rest of his con- 
d\ict merited praise, and ne had the happiness to re-establish 

rd order in the commonwealth. Htf took his tather-in-law 
his colleague the remaining five months. His governm^ts 
were continued to him for four years more, and he was allow- 
ed a thousand talents a year for the subsistence and pay of his 
troopAi 

* Cice^ who'managtd the impeachment, ww much delighted iHtfi the 
•uceHi t^hb ekxiuencei ms appean fi!om his episUe to Marius» lib. vii. ep. 3. 
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Csesar^s* {HepdB laid hold qp this occaaioo to r^preflent^fbut 
some coBskleration should b(S had of him too, and his nuuiy 
^reat and laborious sc^rvices 'for his countiy. They faid, be 
certainly deserved either another consulship, or to have &e 
term oi his cdnimission prolonged; that he might keep the 
command in th.e provinces he had conquered, and enjoy, un- 
disturbed, the honours he had won*, and that no successor 
xni^ht rob him of the fruit of his labours, or the glpry of his 
actions. A dispute arising upon the affair, Pompey, as if in- 
clined- to fence against the odium to which Cfesar might be ex- 
posed by this demand, said^ he had letters from Csesar, in 
which he decla]:ed himself wiUing to accent a successor, and 
to give up the command, in. Gaul; only he thought it reasonsr 
ble that ha should be permitted^ though absent to dtand for 
the consulship.* Cato opposed this with all his force, and in- 
sisted, — ^' That Ceesar should lay down his arms, and return 
aa a private taan, if he had any (avour to ask of his country/' 
And as Ppmpey did not Ubour the point, but easily acquies- 
ced, it wassuspect^d he had no real friendship for Caesar. This 
appeared moi^e clearly, when he sent for the two {.egions which 
he had lent him, under pretence of wanting them lor the Par- 
thian v^ar. Ca»ar, though he Well kiiew for what purpose the 
legions wiere demanded, s^nt them home laden with rich pre^ 
sents. 

■ After this Pompey had a dangerous illness at Naples, of 
which, however, he recovered. Praxagoras then advised the 
Neapolitans to offer sacrifices to the goes, in gratitude for his 
recovery. The neighbouring cities Tollowed their example; 
and the humour s]}reading itself over Italy, there was not a 
town or village which did not solemnize the occasion witii fes- 
tivals. No place could afford room for the crowds that came 
in from all quarters to meet him; the high roads, the villages, 
the ports, were filled with sacrifices aiid entertainments. Ma- 
ny received him with garlands on their heads, and torches in 
their hands, and, as they. conducted him on his way. strewed 
it with flowers. ' His returning with SU(^ pomp afforaed a glo- 
rious spectacle^ but it is said to have been one of the principal 
causes of the civil war. For the jey he conceived on thb oc- 
casion, added to the highx>pinion he had of his achievements, 
intoxicated him so far, that bidding adieu to the caytion and 
prudence which put his good fortune, and the glo^ pf his ac- 
tions upon a sure footing, he gave into the mo^ extravagant 
presumption, and even contempt of Caesar, insomvi^, jl^hat he 

* Tliere vna a law 9gtumt any alMent penon't beiii^ admitted a candidate? 
but pompey had added a clause, wbicn empowered the pt>fli>le lo aaoipt 
any ttian by naineirQm peiyoMlattendaiice. 
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declared. — ^ He bad ro need of aims, or any extraordinarT 
preparations against him. since he could pull nim dovm witti 
much more ease than he had set him up.^^ 

Besides, when Appius returned from Gaul With the legions 
which lud been lent to Caesar, he endeavoured to disparage 
the actions of that general, and to represent him in a mean 
light — ^"Pompey," he said, "knew not his own strength, 
and the influence of his name, if he sought any other defence 
against Caesar, upon whom his own forces would turn as soon 
as they saw the former, such was their hatred of the one, and 
their affection for the other.'* 

Pompey was so much elated at this account, and bis confi- 
dence mauie him so extremely negligent, that he laughed at 
those who seemed to fear the war. And when they said^ that 
if Caesar should advance in a hostile manner to Rome, they 
did not see what forces they had to oppose him, he bade them, 
with an open arid smiling countenance, siye themselves no 
pwm — ^* For if in Italy/' said he^ " 1 do but stamp upon the 
ground, an armv will appear/' 

Meantime, Csesar was exerting himself-^ greatly. He was 
now at no great di9tance from Itafy, and not only sent his sol- 
diers to vote in the elections, but, by private pecuniary ap- 
plications, corrupted many of the magistrates. Paulus the 
Consul, was of the number, ahd he had filteen hundred talents* 
for changing sides. So were also Curio, one of the tribunes 
of the people, for whom he paid off an immense debt, and 
Mark Antony, who, out of friendship for Curio, had stood en- 
gaged with him for the debt 

It is said, that when one of Caesar's officers, who stood be^ 
fore the senate-house, waiting Uie issue of the debates^ was 
informed, that they would not give Caesar a'longer term in his 
command, he laid his hand upon his sword, and said, ''But 
this shall give it" 

Indeed, all the actions and preparations of this general tend- 
ed that way; though Curio's aeraands in behSf of Caraar 
seemed more plausible. He proposed that either Pompey 
should likewise be oblic^d to dismiss his forces, or Caesar suf- 
fered to keep his: — ^ If they are both reduced lo a private 
station," said he, ^ they will agree upon reasonable terms: or, 
if each retains his respective power, they will be satisfied. 
But be who weakens the one, without doing the same by Hie 
other, must double that foree which he fears will subvert the 
government "t 

• 990^6951 fttrimg: Vith thh money he bum the stately JBaiOte that 
afterwards bore his name, 
f Corneliui Scipio« one of Pompey'i friend^ rcmo|istnted» that, in the 
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Herea|>on^ MarMQus the consul called Cieaar a public rob- 
ber, and insisted that he should be declared an €aemy to the 
state, if he did not lay down his anns. However, Curio, to- 
aether with Antony and Fiso, prevailed that a farther inquiry 
snould be made into the sense of the senate. He fir^t proposed 
that such as were of opinion, — ^^ That Csesar should^ disband 
his army, and Pompey keep his," should draw to one side of 
the house; and there appeared .a majority for that motion. 
Then he proposed, thait the number of those should be taken, 
whose sense it was,-:*-^^ That both should lay down their arms, 
and neither remain in command;" upon which question, Pom- 
pey had only .twenty-two, and Curio all the rest* Curio, 
proud of his victory^ran in transports of joy to the assembly 
of the people^ who received him with the loudest plaudits, and 
crowned him with flowers. Pompey was not present at the 
debate in the house; for the commander of ad army is not al-^ 
lowed to enter the' city. But MarceUus rose up, and said,^ — 
*^ I will no longer sit to h^ar the matter canvassed} but, as I 
see ten legions have already passed the Alps,. I will send a man 
to oppose them in behalf of my country." 
^ Upon this the city went into mourning, as m a time of pub» 
lie calamity.' MarceUus walked through the/brt/m, followed 
by the senate, and when he wUs in sight of Pompey without 
the gate, he said,— ^ Pompey, I charge you to assist your 
country; for which purpose you shall make use of the troops 
you have, and levy what new ones you please.'^ Lentulus, 
one of the consuls elect for the next year, said the same. But 
when Pompey came to make the new levies, some absolutely 
refused to enBst; others gave in their names in sniall numbers, 
and with no spirit; and the greatest part cried out, — ^^ A peace! 
a peace!" For Antony, notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the senate to the contrary, had read a letter of Csesar^s to the 
people, well calculated to g^n them. He proposed, that both 
pompey and he should resi^ their governments, and dismiss 
their forces, and theii come and give acpount of their conduct 
to the people. 

Lentulus, who by this time had entered upon his ofiBce, 
wpuld not assemble the senate; for Cicero, who was. now re- 
turned froni his government in Cilicia, endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation. • He proposed, that Cssar should give 
up Caul, and disband the greatest part of his army; and, keep- 

nresent case, a cpreat differenjcc was to be made between the procomul of 
Spain and the proconsut of Gau], since the term of the former was not ez- 
p&ed, whereas that of the Utter was. : 

* Dio» on the contxaxy, affirmsi that, upon this question, the senate were 
ahnost unanimous for Poippey; only two Totlni^ for Cxsar, viz, Marcus 
Cxcilius and Curio. ' , " 
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ing only two Itfj^M and the pittyince oMllyricottiy wiit for 
another consulship. As Pompey receiTed this proposal very 
ill, Ciesar's friends were persuaded to aeree^that ne should 
keep only one of those two legions. But Lentulus was against 
it, and CSato cried out, — ** That Pompey was committing; a 
tecond error in suffering himself to be so imposed upon:'' the 
reconciliation, therefore, did not take effect. 
. At the same time news was brought, that C«sar had seized 
Ariminum, a considerable city in Ituv^ and that he was march- 
ing directly towards Rome with all his &rces. The last cir- 
eumstance, indeed, was not true. 'He advanced with only 
three hundred horse and five thousand foot: the rest of his 
forces were on the other side ^e Alps, and he would not wait 
fur them, choosing rather to put his adver^es in confusion 
by a sudden and une^ected attack,, than to fight them when 
better prepared. When he came to the river Kubicon, which 
was the boundarjr of his province, he stood silent a long time, 
weighing'with himself the greatness of his enterjxrise. At 
last, like one who plunges down from the top of a precipice 
into a gulf of immense depth, he silence^ his reason, and shut 
his eyes against the dangen and crying out in the Greek lan- 
gua^, — ^'^ The die is cart," he marched over with his army. 
Ijpon the first report of this at Rome, the city was in greater 
disorder and astonishment than had ever been known. The 
senate and the maei8trat;es ran immediately to Pompey. Tul* 
lus** asked him, what forces he had re%dy for the wan and as 
he hesitated in his answer, and only saiu at last, in a tone of 
no great assurance, — ^ That he had. the two legions lately sent 
him back by Caesar; and that out of the hew levies he believ« 
ed he should shoitly be able to make up a body of thirty thou- 
sand men;" Tullus exclaimed,—** Pbmpey, you have de- 
ceived us!" and cave it as his opinion, thatamnassadors should 
immediately be oespatched to Csesar. Then one Favonius, a 
man othetwise of no ill character, but who, by an insolent 
brutality, afibcted to imitate the noble freedom of Cato, Imde 
Pompey, — ^^ Stamp upon the ground, and call forth the- armies 
he had promised.'^ 

. Pompey bore this HI- timed reproach with great mildnes^ 
and when Cato pdt him in mind of the warnings he had eiven 
him, as to Cxsar, from the first, he said, — ^*Cato, indeed, had 
moken more Uke a prophet, and he had acted more like a 
friend." Cato then advised, that Pompey should not only be 
appointed ^neral, but invested with a discretionary powers 
adding that^* those who were the authors of great evil^ knew 

* Ludus Volcatius TuIIUi. 
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best'how to owe them..'^ So saying, he set out fcr his proTince 
of Sicily, and the- other great officers departed for theirs. "* 

Ahnost all Italy was nctw in mo^on, and nothing eould be 
more perplexed than the whole face of things. Those who 
liTed oiit of Rome, fled to k from all quarters, and those ^he 
lived in it, abandon^ it as. fast These saw that in such a 
tempestaous.and disorderly state of affairs, the well-dispoaed 
part of the city wanted strength: and that the ill-disposed 
were- so refractory, that they could not be mam^ed by the 
magistrates. The terrors of the people could not.be removed, 
ana no one would suffer Pompe^ to lay a plan 6( action for 
himself. According to the passion wherewith 'each was ac- 
tuated, whether fear, sorrow, or doubt, th^y endeayotired to 
inspire him yrith-the same; insomuch, tiiat he adopted different 
measures the same day. He could gain no certain intelligence 
of the enemy's motions, because 'every man brought him the 
report he happened to take up, and was angry if it did not 
meet, with credit 

Pompey, at last, caused it to be declared by an edict in form, 
that Hie commonwealth was iii danger, and po peacef to be ex- 
pected.* . After which, he si^ified, that^he should look upon 
those who .remained in the city as the partisans of Csesar; and 
then quitted it in the dtisk of the evemng. The consuls also 
fled, without ofiering the sacrifices which their Qpstoms re- 
quired before a war. However, in this great extremity, Pom- 
pey could not but be considered as happy in the affections 6f 
Ris countrymen. Though many bkmed the war, there was 
ttot a man who hated the general. Nay, the number of tho^ 
who followed him out of auachment to hiaj>erson, was greats 
than that of the adventurers in the cause ol liberty. 

A- few days after, Gaesar arrived at Rome. When' he was 
in possession of the city, he behaved with great moderation 
in many respects, and composed, in a gom) measure, the minds 
of its remaining inhabitants. Only wneii Metellus, one of the 
tribunes of the people, forbade him to touch the money in the 
piMic treasury, he threatened hini with death, adding an ex- 
pression more terrible than the threat itself, — ."That it was 
easier for him to do it than to say it'' Metellus being thns 
frightened off, Ceeaar took what sums he wanted, and then 
went in pursuit of Pompey; hastening to drive him out of 
Italy before his forces could arrive from Spain. 

* The Latin word iumuUtUt which Fiittarch has rendered *Mftx?h >* * 
vexy incoraprehen^ve one. The Romans did not ,care to call the commo- 
tions which happened among them, or near them,' before direct hoatilhiea 
were commenced, ^y the name. of war; they diftinguished ^em by the 
name of tumuUua. ' ', 

Vol. II. 2 E 19 
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Pompey* who was master, of Briindunmni and had a soC* 
cieat number of transports, desired the consub to embpurk 
without loss of time, «nc|^ sent them before him with thirty 
cohorts to Dyirhachium* At the. same time he sent his father- 
in-law ScipiOy and his son Cnsusf into Syria to provide ships 
of wiajr. He had well secured the gates of the city, and planted 
the Ughtest of his slingers and archers upon £ne walls; atod 
harine now ordered the Brundusians to keep within doors, he 
causea a number of trenches to be cut and sharp stakes to be 
driven into t)^m, and then covered with earth, in alLthe streets 
except two which led down to the sea. In three days all his 
other troops were embarked without interruption, and then he 
suddenly gave the 3.iffnal to those who euarded the walls; in 
consequence of which, they ran swiftly 3owh to the harbour, 
and got on board. Thus having his whole complement, he set 
sail and crossed the sea to Dyrniachium. 

When Cxsar came and saw the Walls left destitute ot de» 
fence;* he concluded that Pompey had taken to flight, and in 
his ea^mess to pursue, would certainly have fallen upon the 
shar|> stakes in the trenches, had not the Brundusians inform- 
ed him of them. He then avoided, the stre€its,t and took a 
circuit round the town, by which he discovered, that all the 
vessels were set out, except two that had not many soldiers 
aboard. ^ . 

This mancBuvte of Pompev was commonly reckoned among 
the greatest acts of ^enemsaip« Caesar, however, could npt 
help wondering that nis adversary j who was in jpcMsession i)f 
a fortified town, and exited his forces from Spain, and^ at 
the same time, was master of the sea, should give up Italy in 
such a manner, CideroJ too, blamea him for imitating the 
conduct of Themistocles, rather thaq that of Pericles, when the 
posture of his afiairs more resembled the circumstances of the 
latter. On ^e other hand, the steps which Caesar took, showc^l 
he was afraid of having sthe war drawn out to any length: for 
having taken Nume^ius,§ a, friend of Pompey's, lie had sent 
him to Brundusium, with offers of coming to an accommo^- * 

^ Cxnr beaieMd the place mne days^ duzing which he not only iiiTeated 
it on the land a&» but undertook to shut up the port by a ttaeeado of his 
own ia7eBlio&. HoweTer* before the work could oe corapletfed, P<VDpej 
Biade his escape. 

j- ^vktmfutaoc m mkg, tuu amom mgmt perhaps means, — «< That lie mToid- 
ed the principal streets^ and came, by many windings and turnings to*the 
haven. 

\ Ep. to Atticuis vii. 11. 

h Caesar calls him Cn* Magiua, He was master of Pompey's Board of 
Works. '. 



tion apon reasonable terms. But Nmfterins, instead of rer 
turning with an answer, sailed away with Pompey* . 
. Caesar thus made himself master of all Italy in sixty days, 
without the least bloodshed, and he would have been elad to 
have gone immediately- in pursy it of Poifipey. But as ne was 
in want of shipping, he g^ye up that design for die present^ and 
marched to Spain, with an intent to gain the forces there. 

in the meantime, Pompey assembled a great army; and at 
sea he was altogether inymcible; for he had five hundred 
ships of war, and the number of -his lighter vessels was still 
greater. As for his laud forces, he had seven thousand horse, 
me flower of Rome and Italv,* all men of family, fortune, 
and courage. His infantry, tnough numerous, was a mixture 
of raw unxUsciplined soldiers^ He, th^efore^ exercised them 
during his stay at Beroea, where he was by no means idle, but 
went through all the exercises of a soldier, as if he had been in 
the flower 4)f his aee. It inspired his troops with new courage, 
when they saw Fompey the Great,' at the age jof fifly-ei||^t, 
going through the whole military discipline^ m heavy armour, 
on foot; and then mounting his horse, arawmghis sword witii 
ease, when at full ijpeed, and as dexterously sheathing it agiun. 
As to the javelin, he tlurew it not only with great exactness, 
but With such force, that few of the young men could dart it 
to a greater distance. 

Many kings and princes repaired to his camp, and the num- 
ber of Roman officers who had commanded armies was so greaL 
that it was sufficient to makeup a complete senate. Labienus,t 
who had been honoured- with Csesar's friendship, and served 
under him in Giul, now joined Pompey. Even Brutus, the 
son of that Brutus who was killed by nim, not very fairly in 
the Cisalpine Gaul,| a man of spirit, who had never spoken to 

* GsMi^ on the contniy, ny% that this -body of hone Wm almost entirel/ 
composed of strangers^— <« There weie six hundred Gala^ns, five hundred 
Cappadooians, as manv Thiadans, two' hundred Macedonians, five hundred 
Gauis fit Geiinans, eight hundred raised out of his own estates^ or out of his 
own retinue;" and so of the rest, whom he particularly mentioas» and telb 
us Ijp what countries they belonged. 

j- It seemed ver^ strange* says Dio, Uiat Labienus should abandon C«sar» 
who had loaded hun with honouTB, and given him the command of all the 
forces on the other nde of the Alps, white he was at Rome. But he gives 
tlus reason forit^-^* Labienus, elated with his immense wealth* and proud 
of his preferments, forgot himself to such a-degrtoe* as to assume a charScter 
very uqbecbming a person in hi» circumstances. He was even for putting 
himself upon an e^muity with Ocsar, who thereupon grew cool towards him» 
and treated him with some reserve, which Labienus resented, and went over 
to Pompey." 

^ The former English ttansbtor renders this Oalaiia.' .He ought to have 
remembered, that tms Brutus was killed by Geminiui^ in a village near ^e 
Pb, by Porapey's order, after be hikd accepted, his sobimstion, if not pio* 
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Pompey before, because he considered him as ibe nmrdefer 
of his father, now ranged himself under his banners, as the 
defender of the liberties of his eountry. Cicero, too, though 
he had written and advised otherwise, was ashamed not to' ap- 
pear in the number of thos^.who hazarded their, lives (or 
Home. Tidius Sextios, though extremely old, and maimed of 
one leg, repaired, among the rest, to his standard in Macedo- 
nia; and though others only lauded at the poor appeara&ce 
he made, Pompey no sooner cast his eyes upon him than he 
rose up and ran to meet him; considerme it as a.great proof 
of the justice of his cause, that, in spite of aee and w^ness, 
persons should come and seek danger with nim, rather than 
stay at home in safety* 

. But after Pom{>ey nad assembled his senate, and, at the mo- 
tion of Cato, a decree wfts made, — ^< That* no Roman should 
be killed except in battle, nor any city that was subject to the 
Romans be plundered,'' Pompesrs party gained ground.daily. 
Those who lived at too ^^reat a distance, or were too weak to 
take a share in the war« mterested themselveis in the cause as 
much ss they were able, and, with words at least, contended 
for it; looking upon tiiose is enemies both to the gods and men, 
who did UQt wish that Pompey might conquer. 

Not but that Caesar, made a merciful use of his victories. 
He had lately made himself master of Pompey's forces in 
Spain, and though it was not without a battle, he aismi^sed the 
officers, and incorporated the troops with4iis own. After this 
he passed the Alps againj and marched through Italy to Brun- 
dusium, where he arrived at the time of the winter solstice. 
There he crossed the sea, and landed at Ori(Am: from whence 
he despatched Vibullius,* one of Pompey's friends, whom be 
had brought prisoner thither, with proposals of a conference 
between nim and Pompey, " in which they should agree to dis- 
band their armies within three days, renew their friendship, 
confirm it with solemn oaths, and then both return to Italy.** 

Pompey took this overture for another snare, and therefore 
drew down in haste to the sea^ and secured all the forts and 
places of strength for land-forces^ as well as all the ports and 
other commodious stations for shipping; so that there was not 
•a wind that blew, which did not bring him either provisions, 

mised him his life. The mithon of the -Unirenal Ifistoiy have copied the 
error. . . * .« 

* In the pritited text it i» Jubhut but one of the maauacripti giVes us Ft- 
huUkitf which is the name he has ia Cosor^ Com. lib. iii. YifoulUus Rufiia 
travelled night and dar, without allowing himself any rest, till he reached 
Pompfey's caiap, who had not yet reoeived advice of Ciestt'a aimajL bat waa 
no sooner infonned of the Uking of Oriovm and Apolkmia, than he imme- 
diatelj decamped, and by long marches reached Oricttm before Cesar. 
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or troops, or mooi&y4 On the other hand| C^ut wm redoeed 
to mieh straits, both by sea and land, ihat he was under ^e 
necessity of seeking a battle. Accordingly he attacked Pom- 
pey'^ entrenchments, and bade him defiance daily. In'most 
of these attacks and skirmishes be had the advantage; but one 
day he was in danger of losing his whole army. Pompey 
fought with 90 much valour, that he put Caesar's whole .detach- 
ment to flight, after having killed two thousand of them upon 
the spot: but was either unable or afraid to pursue his blow, . 
and enter their camp with them. Cassar said to his friends on 
the bccasion, — ^^ This day the victory liad been the enemy's^ 
had their general known how to .conquer."* . 

Potnpej's troops, elated with this' success, were in great 
haate to conle to a decisive battle. Nay, Pompey himself 
seemed to give into, their opinions, by writing to the kings, 
tiie generals, and cities iii his interest, iQ the style pf a con- 
queror. Yet all this while he dreaded the issue of a gene^ 
ral actipn; believing it much better, by length ot time, by fa- 
mine and fatigue, to tire out men who had beeri ever invinci- 
ble in artns^and lone accustomed to concjuer when thfey fought 
together. Besides, be knew the^^inflrmities of age had made 
them unfit for the other operations of war, for long marches 
and countermarches, for di^ng trenches^ and building fofts; 
and that, therefore, they wished for nothing so much as a bat- 
tle. Pompey, with all these arguments, found it no easy mat- 
ter to keep his army quiet 

After this last engagement, Caesar ivas in such want of prq- 
visions, that he was Torced to decamp, and he took his way 
through Athamania to Thessaly. This added so much to the 
high opinion Pompey's soldiers had of themselves; that it Was 
impossible to keep it within bounds. They cried out with one 
voice, — ^.* Caesar is. fled." Some called, upon the general to 
pursue, Some to pass over to Italy; others sent their friends 
and servants to Home, to engage houses* near the forum, for 
the convenience of soliciting the great offices of state; and 
not a few went of their own accord to Cornelia, who had been 
privately lodged in Desb6s,,to congratulate her upon the con- 
clusion of the War- • . • ,' 

• Yet it may be obMired, in defence of P'bmpey, that as his troops were 
raw and Inexperienced, it was not amiss to tiy them in many skmipsiies and 
liglit' attacks, hefdte h6 l^azardied a ^nend engagement with an army of 
veterans. Many instances of that kind might be produced from the oonduet 
of the ablest generals. And we are persuaded, that if Pompey had attempt- 
ed to force Caesar's camp, he would. have been repulsed widi loss and <£s* 
grace. Pompey's greatest error seems to have been his suffering himself to 
ht bttAiglkt to an action at last, by the importunity of hia offkets and sol- 
diers, ajcainst his better judgment. 

19» 
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On tbif great emerg^eney, a council of war waa called; in 
which Afranius gave it as his opinion, — ^ That they ought 
inunediately to re^n Italy, for that was the great prize aimed 
at in* the war. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, and both the 
iOauls, would soon submit to those who were, masters -there. 
What should affect Pompey still more, was, that his native 
country, just by, stretched out h^r hands to him as a suppliant^ 
and it could not be consistent with his honour to let ner re- 
main under such indignities, and so disgraceful a vassalaeeto 
the slaves and flatterers of tyrants.'^ But PompeV thou^t it 
would neither be for his reputation to fly a secona time ftom 
Caesar, and again to be pursued, when fortune put it in his 
power to pursue; nor agreeable to the laws of piety, to leave 
nis father-in-law Scipio, and many other persons of consular 
dignity, in Greece and. Thessaly, a prey to Caesar, with all 
their treaisures and forces. As for Rome, he shotda take the 
best care of her, by fixing the scene of war at the greatest dis- 
tance from her; that, without feeling its.calamities, or perhaps 
hearing the report of them,, she might quietly wait for toe 
conqueror. 

Tnis opinion prevailing, he set out in pursuit of Caesar, with 
a resolution not to hazarda battle, but to keep near enoueh to 
b^ him. as it were besieged, and to wear* Ibim but wim fa- 
mine* This bethought the best method he could take; and 
a report was, moreover, ^brought him,' of its being whispered 
among the equestrian order,-^*^ That as soon as thev had taken 
pfi' Caesar, th^y coulddo nothing.better than take on him too." 
Some sa]^, this was the reason why he did not employ Cato in 
any service of impottance, but, upon his march against Caesar, 
sent bim to the sea coast to take care of the bs^mige. lest, after 
he had destroyed Caesar, Cato should soon obuge him to lay 
down his commission. 

While he thus softly followed the enem}r's steps, a complaint 
was raised against him^ and urged with much clamour, that he 
was not exercising his generalship upon Caesar, but upon the 
senate, and the whole commonwealth, in order that he might 
for ever keep the command in his hands, and have those Tor 
his guards land servants wh# had a right to govern the world. 
Doihitius ^nobarbus, to increase (the^MJiufn, always called him 
Agamemnon, or king of kings. Favonius piqued him no less 
with a jest, than others by l^eir unseasonable severity: he went 
about crying, — ^^ Mv friends, we shall eat no figs iniusculuro 
this year." And Lucius Afranius, who lost the forces in 
Spain, and was accused of having b^rayed them Into the ene- 
m v's hands, now when he saw Fompey avoid a battle, said^ — 
'^ He w^ surprised that his accusers should make any difil- 
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oolty of fiffbtiiig that mehrhant (as tbey called him)f who 

tramoked for provinces." > . , 

These, and many other like sallies of ridicule, had §uch an 
effect upon Pompey) who was ambitious of being spoken well 
of Hy the world,, and had too much d^eference for ^the opinions 
of his friends, tibat be gave up his own better judgment, to 
follow them in the career of their false^ hopes and prospects^ a 
thing which would have. been, impardonable in tne pilot or 
master of a ship, much more in the commanderrin-chieLof so, 
many nations and such numerous jarmies. He had often com- 
mended the physician who gives, no indulgence to the whim- 
sical longines of his patients; and yet he humoured the sickly 
cravings of his army, and was afraid to give them pain, thoUeh 
necessary for the preservation of Uieir life and being. I^r- 
who can say that army was in a sound and healthy state, when 
some of the officers went about the camp canvassinj^ for the 
offices of consul and praetor; and others, namely, Spinther, 
Domitius, and Scipio, were engaged in quan^ls ana cabals 
about Caesar's high-priesthood, as if theit adversary had been 
only a Tigranes, a king of Armenia, or a prince of the Naba- 
thaeans; and not that (^sar, and that arxny, w4io had stormed 
a thousand cities, subdued above three hundred -nations, gained 
numberless battles of the Germans and Gauls, taken a million 
of prisoners,, and killed as many fairlv in the field? Notwith- 
standing all this, they continued loiki and tumultuous in their 
demanos of a battle, and when they came to the plains of] 
PhSrsalia, forced Pbrapey to (Jail a council of war. Labienus, 
who had the commana of the cavalry, rose up firsts and took 
an oath,^-— ^' That he would not return from the battle^ till he 
had put the enemy to flight'' AH the other officers swore - 
the same. . ' ^ 

The night following Pompey had this dream:*— He thought 
"he entered his own theatre, and was received with loud 
plaudits: after which, he adorned the teniple of Venus the Vic- 
tcrwuM with many spoils." This vision, on one side, encou- 
raged him, and on another, alarmed him. He was afraid that 
Caesar, who was a descendant jof Veniis, would be aggrandized 
at his expense; Besides, a panict fe^tr i*an through the camp, 
the noise of which awaked him. And about the morning 

' * At naz felicis llagno pan ultima vHc 
Solficitos vana decepit iinagine somnoa. 
IfaiaPoinpeian^vuutiibisedetbeatri ^ 
Innumeram «ffigiem RomaiiK eernere pkbis, 
AttoUique daum betis ad odera nomen 
VodibiUy et pbniau eoneoa ceitaieaonantM. Luean^ lib. im 
t Pome fean were^o called, from the terror wlu<^ ihe god Pan is wioA to 
bave struck the enemies of Greece with at the battle of llanitboii. ^ 
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watch, (Arer CflMar's CBin% where every thing V99S petCtetlj 
quiet, t^ere Auddetil^ appeared a great ligh^ from which a 
streambf fire issued, in the form of a torch, and fell uppn that 
of Pompey. Caesar himself says, he saw it a^ he was going 
his rounds. 

Caesar wais preparing, at bre^ of day, to march to Seotusa;* 
his soldiers were striking their tenta^ amd the servants, and 
beasts 6f burden, were already in motion, when his scouts 
brought intelligence that the^ had^een arms handed about in 
th^ enemy's camp, and perceived a noise bnd bustle, which in* 
dicatbd an approaching battle. After these, others came and 
assured him tnat the first ranks were drawn up. 

Upon this Caesar said,^ — ^^ The long-wished day is come, on 
which we shall. fight with men, and not with want and fa* 
mine.'' Then he immediately ordered, the red mantle to be 
put up before his pavilion, which, among the Romans, is the 
signal of k battle. The soldiers nb sooner beheld it than they 
leu their tents as they were, and ran tb arms with loud shouts, 
and every expression of joy. And when the officers began to 
put them in order of battle, each man fell injto his proper rank 
as qoietly, andSvith as mUch skill and. ease, as a chorta in a 

?ompeyt placed himself in his right wing, over against An- 

* ni« ^KOTucp in the printed text is evidently i cotruption. An anon^rmaas 
manuscript g^ves us irpot 2MTy0-«v. ^cotusft was a city o^ t^beaendy. Gacaar 
was persuaded that Pompey would not come to action, and thei^l^ore chose 
to march in search, of' provisions, sA well as' to harass the enemy with fre- 
quent movements, and to watdvhb. opportunity, in some of those mgve- 
• ments, to tail upo|i them. 

f It is somewhat surprising, that the account which Cesar himself has left 
us of this memomble battle should meet with contradiction. Yet so it is; 
Plutarch differs widely from him» and Appian from botii. Accordincr to 
Catsar (^BeU. Civil lib. iii.), Pompejr was on the left, with the two legions 
which. Caesar h|td returned him at the beginning of the war. Sdpio, Pon^ 
pey's iather-in4aw, wis in the centre, with the legions he had brought i^m 
Syria, %nd the reinforcements dent by several kii^ and states of Asia. The 
Ci1i<9an legion^ and. some cohorts which had served^ Spain, were in the 
right, under the command<of Afranius. .As Pompey's right wing was covei^ 
ed by the EnipeUs, he strengthened the Id^ with the seven thousand hon^ 
as well as with the slingers and aichets. The' whole army, consisting of 
forty-five thousand men, was drawn up in three lines, with very little spaces 
between them. In conformity to l^s^ disposition, Cvsar's army was drawn 
up in the following order^— The tenth •lerion, which had on all occasions 
ngnidized itself abov^ the rest, was placeam the right wing, and the ninth 
in the left) but as the latter had .been considerably weakened in the action 
at, Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was posted so near it as to be able to 
support and reinforce it upon occasion. The rest of Cxaar's forces filled up 
the apAoes between tiie two wing*. Mark. Antony commanded the left wing, 
Syila the right, and Cneius Uomitius Oakinus the main body. As for C»- 



tony; and Us •ftfther4a-kw, Scipia, Id the centre. omioMite 
Domitius Calvinus. His left wing was commanded oy Xucius 
Domitius.and supported by the cavalry; for they were dmost 
all rangea on that side, in order to break in iipoh Ciesar, and 
cut off the tenth lesion, which was accounted the brayest in 
his army, and in wnich he used to fight in person. Caesar, 
seeii^ the enemy's left wing so well guarded with horse, and 
fearing the excdl^ice of their armour, sent for a detachment 
of six cohorts from tiie body of reserve, and placed them be- 
hind the tenth legion, with orders' not to stir before the attack, 
lest they should be dispovered by the enemy; but when the 
ei^emy's cavalry had charged, to make up through the fore- 
most ranks, and tfien not to discharge their* javelins at a dis- 
tance, as brave men generally do in their eagerness to come 
to sword in hand; but to reserve them till they came to- dose 
fighting, and push them upwards into the eyes and faces of the 
enemy: — ^^< For those fair young dancers,'^ said he, ^ will ne- 
ver stand the steel aimed at their eyes, but will fly^to save 
their handsome faces." 

While Cssar was thus.employed, Pompey took a vi^w on 
horseback of the ord^ of both i^inies; and finding that the 
enemy kept th^r ranks with the utmost exactness, and quieUy 
waited for the signal of battle, while hi^ own men, for want 
of experience, were fluctuating and unsteady, he was afraid 
they would be broken on the first onset He'therefore com- 
manded the vanguard to stan4 firm in £he ranks,* and in that 
elose order to' receive the enemy's charge. CsBsar condemned 
this me^ure, as not bnly tending ix> lessen the vieour (rf'the 
blows, which is always greatest m the as&ilants, but also to 
damp the fire and spirits of the men; whereas those who ad- 
vance with impetuosity, and animate each other with shouts, 
are filled with an enthusiastic valoul* and superior ardour. 

Caesar's army consisted. of twenty-two thousand men, and 
Pompey's was something more than twice that number^ When 
the signal was given on both sides, and the trumpets sounded 
a charge, each common man attended only to his own concern. 
But some of the principal Romans and Greeks, who only stood 
and looked on when'the dreadful moment of action approach- 
ed, could not help considering to what the avarice and ambi- 
tion of two men nad brought the Roman empire. The same 
arms on bothsides^ the troops marshalled in the same manner, 

nr, he posted himself on the rig^ht^ over against Pompey, that he might 
have him always \n sight. 

* Vide Caet. ubi. supra. . 

This, however, must be sa^d In excuse for Pompey, that generals of great 
from and experience have sometimes done as he did. 
Vol. Ill 2 F 
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the sama standards; in shorty the strength and flower of one 
and the same city turned upon itself ! What could be a strong- 
er proof of the blindness . and infatuation of human nature, 
when carried away by its passions? Had they heen willing to 
enjoy the fruits of their labours in peace and tranquillity, the 
greatest and best part of the world was their own; Or, if they 
must haye indulged their thirst of victories and triumphs^ the 
Parthians and Oermabs were yet to be isubdued; Scythia and 
India yet remained; togjether with a very plausible colour for 
tiie lust of new acquisitions, the pretence of civilizing barba* 
rians. And what bey thian horse, what Parthian arrows, what 
Indian treasures, ceuld have resisted seventy thousand Ro- 
mans, led on by Pompey and Caesar^ with whose names those 
nations had long been acquainted? into such a variety of wild 
and savage countries had these two generals ciirried their vic« 
torious arms! Whereas now they stood threa'tening each other 
with destructionVnot sparing even their own glory, though to 
it thev sacrificed their countrjr, but prepared, one of them, to 
lose the reputation of being, invincible, which hitherto they 
had both maintained. So uiat the alliance which they had 
contracted by Pompey's marriage to Jdlia, was from the first 
only an artful expedient; and her charms were to form a self- 
interested compact, instead of being the pledge of a sincere 
friendship. 

The plain of Pharsalia was now, covered with men, and 
horses, and arms; and the signal of battle beinf ffiven on both 
sides, the first on Caesar's' side who advanced to the charge 
.wa» Caius Crastinus,* who con^manded a corps of a hundred 
and twenty men, and wa^ determined to make good his pro- 
mise to his general. He was the first man Csesar saw when 
he went out of the trenches in the morpinc; and upon Caesar's 
asking him what he thought of (he battle, ne stretched out his 
hand, and answered .in a cheerful tone, — ^ You will gain a 

glorious victorv, and I shall have your praise this day, either 
live or dead.'' In pursuance of this promise, he advanced 
the foremost, and many following to support him, he charged 
in the midst of the eiiemy. They soon took to their swords, 
and numbers were slain; but as Crastinos was 'making his 
way forward, and cutting down all before him, one of Pom- 
pey's men stood to receive him, and pushed his sword in at 
. nis mouth with such force that it went through the nape ot his 
neck. Crastinus thus killed, the fight was maintained with 
equal advantage on both sides. • 
jPompey did not immediately bring on his right wing, bat 

* 80 Cmuar eaJIt Um. HSa name in Phittreh b Cnmumut, in Appisn 



often directed. hii eves to tfaeleft, and loit time in wtkinff to 
see what execution nis cavalry would do there. Meanwhile, 
they had extended their squadrons to surround Caesar^ ana 
prepared to di'ive the few horse he had placed in front back 
upon the foot At that instant Caesar ^ve the signal; ugpn 
^ich his cavalry retreated a little;^ and tne six cohorts, which 
consisted of three thousand men,* and had been placed behind 
the tenth ferion, advanced to su][round Pompey's cavalry; 
and coming close up* to them, raisied the pqints of their jave- 
lins, as they had been taught, and aimed tnem at the Uice*t 
Their adversaries, who were not experienced in any kind of 
fighting, and had not the least previous idea of this, could not 
parry or endure the blows on their faces, but turned their 
baclLs, or covered their eyes with their handd, and soon fled 
with great dishonoqr.^ Caesar's men took no care to pursue 
them, but turped their force on the enemy's infantry, par- 
ticularly upon that wing which, now stripped of its horse, lay 
open to the attack upon all sides. The six cohorts, therefpre, 
took thetm in flank, while the tenth le^on charged them in 
front; and they who had hoped to surround the enemy, and 
now, instead of thaL saw themselves surrounded, made out a 
short resistance, and then took to a precipitate flight 

By the great dust that was raised, Pompey conjectured the 
fate of his cavalry; and it is hard to say wHat passed in his 
mind at that moment He appeared like a man modn-struck 
and distracted; and without considering that he wasPompey 
the Great, or speaking to any one, he quitted the ranks, and 
retired step by step towards his camp; — a scene which can not 
be better piainted than in these verses of Homen| 

But paitift] /ove, espQusing Hectors part, ' 
Shot heav'n-bred honpr through the GreoUii'k heartf 
• Confiis'd, unneir'd in Hector'ft presence growiiy . 
AmazM he iteod, with tezron not hiB own. 
O'er his brood back his mOon^ shield he threw, 
And.^ariAg round by tardy steps withdrew. Pcpe, 

In this condition he entered his tent, where he sat down, 
and uttered not a word, till at last, upon finding that some 0(e 

* AiitianmayfHiti 97ntfM itf^m mmJsmn vnl^m^^tu, «{i9%AMf m^ mmt- 

Amiot and Dacier translate this ptauMgt as we have done) though with a 
comma after wwiM^jr, it may posabiy bear the sense which the Latin and the 
former Engfish translator hare given it^ namely, that they weie placed thtM 
to prevent the tenth legion ffom being surroundedi but liiat does ndt a^ 
pear to be a natural constnu^ >b. ' 

^ JUika, feri faciem. 

i In the eleventh book of tho Hiad, where he ia speaking of the flight of 
kjkx before Hector. 
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Jkhe enemy entered the camp with the fugitiyesyhe said, — 
'f What! into my camp too!'' After this short exclamation, he 
rose up, and dressing him^f in a manner suitable to his for- 
tune, privately withdrew.* All the other legions fled; and a 
great slaughter was made in the camp, of the servants ^ and 
others who had the care of the tents. But Asiniua PoUo, who 
then fought on Caesar's side, assures us, that of the r^^ar 
troops there were not ahove six thousand men killed.t 

Upon the taking of the camp, there was a spectacle which 
showed in stirong colours, the vanity and folly of Pompey*s 
troops. All the tents were crowned with myrtle; the beds 
were strewed with flowers; the tables covered with cups, and 
bowls of limine set out In short, every thing had the'appear- 
ance of preparations for feasts and sacrifices, rather than for 
men gomg out to battle. T6 such a degree had their vain 
hopes corrupted them, and with such a senseless confidence 
they took the field! 

When Pompey had eot at a little distance from the cdmp, 
he quitted his horse, tf e had very few people about him; 
• and, as he saw he was not pursued, lie. went softly on, wrapt 
tip in such thoughts as we may suppose a man to have, Who 
had been used for thirty-four years to conqtier and cany all 
before him, and now in his old age first came to know what it 
was to be defeated ^nd to fly. We- may easily conjecture 
what his thoughts must be, when in one short hour ne had 
lost the glory and the power which ^had been growing up 
amidst so many wars and conflicts; and he who was lately 
gusnrded with such armies of horse and foot, and such great 
and powerful fleets, was reduced to so mean and contemptible 
an equipase, ^at^ his enemies, who were in search of^ him, 
could not £uu>w. him. .' 

* CxBur tells us, ttuitthe cohoTts appointed to defefid the ctmp iniule a 
^gorouarenstancej but beinpat length overpowered, fled to a neigiibourinr 
mountauiy. where he resolved to invest them. But bcfoK he had finished 
his lines, want of water obliged them to abandon that post, and retire to- 
wards Larissa. Caesar pursued the fugitives at the head of four, legions, 
(not of the fourth legion, a^ the authors of the Universal Histor>' erroneous- 
ry say,) and after six miles march came up with them. But they not daring 
to ehgage troops flushed with victory, lied for refuge to a high hill, the 

. loot # which was watered by ^ little river. Though. Caesar's men were 
quite spent, and read^ to fiunt with the excessive heat and the fatigue of the 
whole ^y, yet, by his Obliging manner, he prevailed upon them to cut off 
the eonvemency oif the water m>m the eneniy by a trench. ' Hereupon the 
unfortunate funtives came to a capitulation, threw down th^r arms, and 
implored the clepaency of the conqueror. This thev all did, except some 
senator^ who, as it was now night, escaped in the dark. Vide Cm. JBeiL 
Civil liv. iii. c. to. ' 

* Ciesar says, that in all there were fifteen thousand killed, and twenty- 
four thousand taken prisoners. 
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^ He 1188^ by.iiarissa, and came to Temp^ ^"bfi^, himiiig 
with t^irst^ he threw hiroself upon his £aice^ and drank out ol 
the river; after which he^assed through the valley^ and went 
down to the sea-coast There be spent the remainder of the 
xiijjht in a poor fisherman's cabin. Nexi morning^^ about break 
orday, he went on board a small river boat^ taking with bun 
Quch of his company as were freemen. The slaves he di^ 
missedt bidding them go to Caesar, and fear nothing. 

As he was coasting aion^ be saw a ship of burden just ready 
to sail, the master of which was Peticiufu a Roman citizen, 
Who, though not acq^u&inied with Pompey, knew him by e^ght. 
It happened that this man, the night Defore, dreamed he saw 
Pompey come and talk to him, not in the figure he had for- 
merly known him, but. in inean and melancholy circumstances. 
He was givii^ the passengers an accouiM^.of his dream, as perr 
sons, who have a great deal of time upon their hands, love to 
discourse about such matters^ when, 0)1 a sudden, one of the 
mariners told him^ he saw a little boat rowing up to .him from 
the Iand,.and the crew makip^ signs, by shakmg their gar- 
ments, and stretching out their hands. Upon uiis Peticius 
stood up, and could distinguish Pompey amongtheiQ. in the 
same fonti as he had seexTnim in his dream« . Then beating 
his h%ad for sorrow, he t>rdered the seamen to let down th« 
ship's boat, and held out his hand to Pompey to invite him oh 
board: for, bjr his dress/, he perceived his change of fprtune. 
Therefore, without waitiujg for any farther application, he 
took him up, and such of his companions as he thought proper, 
and then hoisted sail. The persons Pompey to^k with nim 
were the two Lentuli and Favonius; and a little after, they 
saw king Dei6tarus beckoning to them with^eat earnestness 
from thy'shore, and took hita up likewi^p. The master of the 
ship provided them the, best supper he could; and when it was 
almost* ready, Pompey, for want of a servant, was goins to 
wash himself^ but Favonius . seeing it, stepped up,\ and both 
washed and anointed him. . All the time he was on board, he 
continued to wait upon him in all the offices of a servant, even 
to the washing of his feet and providing his supper; insomuch, 
that one who saw the unaffected simplicity ana sincere attach- 
iQent with which Favonius' performed these offices, cried out, 

The generous mind adds dignity 
To -every act, and nothing misbecomes it. 

Pompey, in the course of his voyage, sailed by Amphlpolis, 
and from thence steered for Mitylene, to take up Cornelia and 
his son. As soon ks he reached the island, he sent a_messen- 
ger to the town, with news far different from what Cornelia 

Vol. 111. 20 
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expeetad For^ bjr tbe flattering accounts which ihany officioos 
persons hadnyen her, she understpod that thei dispute was 
gecided at Dytrhachium; and that nothing but the puisuit of 
Caesar remained to be attended to. The messenger finding 
her possessed with such hopes, had not power to make the 
usual salutations! but expres^hg the greatness of Pbmpey's 
misfortunes by his tears rather than words, only told her, — 
^ She must make haste, if she had a mind to see Pompey with 
one ahip only, and that not his own/' 

At this news Cornelia threwherself upon the ground, where 
she lay a long time insensible and speechless. At last, coming 
to herself, she perceived there was no time to be lost in tears 
and lamentations, and, therefore, hastened through the, towji to 
the sea. Pompej ran to meet her, and received her to his 
arms as she was just goin^ to fall. While she hung upon bis 
neck, she thus addressed him: — ^* Isee, my dear husband, your 
present unhappy condition is the effect of my ill fortune, and 
not yours. Alas! how are you reduced to one poor rtssel, 
who, before your marriage with Cornelia, traversed this sea 
with five hundred galleys? Why did you come to see me, and 
not rather leave me to my evil aestiny,.who have loaded you 
too with such a weight or calamities? now happy had i( been 




since, but to bring misfortunes upon Pompey the Great?^'* 

Such, we are assured, was the speecn of Cornelia; and 
Pompey answered:—" Till this moment, Cornelia, you have 
experienced nothing but the siniles of fortune; fpd it was she 
who^ deceived ^ou, oecause she stajd with me ldngei|f t^ she 
commonly does with her favourites. But, fated as we are, we 
must bear this reverse, and make another trial of her: for it 
is no more improbable, that we may emerge from thre poor 
condition, and rise, to great things agaiii, than it was that we 
should fall from great tilings into this poor condition." 

Cornelia then sent to the city for her most valuable movea- 
bles, and her servants. The people of Mitylene came to pay 
their respects to Pompey, and to invite him to their city. But 
he refused to go, and bade them surrender themselves to the 

* Conlefia is rebresented bv Lucto» too, at imputing the miifortiuiet of 
Poidpej to her afiiMice with him; and it seema, £kun one part of her speech 
cm this.oceaaiont that she should'have been given to Caesar: — 

O utinsm thalamos inTisi Ccsaris issem! 
IT there were any thing in this, it nnght have been a material eaiue of the 
qoafrd between Cesar and Pompev, M the latter, by means of this affinee, 
must lu^ve stmrthened hhnself with the Craasian interest: for Cornelia wu 
the relict of PUbuus Crassns, the son of Ifarcos Crassas. 
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oonqwror wifhoot fear;^-^ For Canaf /^ h^ told them, ** hid 
great clemenoy/'' Aftbr this he turned to Cratippus the phU 
K>sopher. who was cOme from the town to see him, and' began 
to complain a little of Providence,, and express some, doubts 
concerning it' Cratippus made some concessions, and, turning 
the discourse! encouraged him to hope better thin^, thst he 
might no.t give him pain, by an unseasonable oj^position to his 
arguments; else he might have answered his objections against 
Providence, by showing, that the state, and indeed the consti- 
tution was in such disorder, that it was necessary it should be 
ehanged into a monarch v. Or this. one question would have 
silenced him,— ^^ How do ive know, Pompey,that if you had 
conquered, you would have made a better use of your good 
fortune than Csesar?'' But we must leave the determinations 
of heaven to its superior wisdom. 

As soon as his wife aixd his friends were embarked, he set 
imII, and continued his course, without toucHiftg at any port, 
except for water and provisions^ till he came to Attalia^ a city 
of Pam'phylia. There he waa joined by some Cilician galleys; 
and besides picking up a number of soldiers, he found in a 
little time sixty senators about him. When he was informed 
that his fleet was still entire, and that Catd was gone to Africa 
with a considerable bod v of men, which he had collected after 
their flight, he lamented to his friends his great error in sufier- 
ing himself to be forced into ap engagement at land, and mak- 
ing no use of those forces in which he was confessedly strong- 
er; nor even taking care to fight near his fleet, that in case 6f 
his meeting with a check at land, he might have been suppied 
from sea with another army, capable of making head against 
the enemy. . Indeed, we find no greater mistake in Pompey's 
whole conduct, nor a more remarkable instance of Caesar's ee» 
heralship, than in renioying the scene of action to such a dis- 
tance from the navalforces. 

However^ as it was necessary to undertake something with 
the small means he had left, he sent to some cities, and sailed 
to others himself, to raise money, and to ^t a sup^l^ of men 
for his ships. But knov^fing the extraordinary celerity of the 
enemy's motions, he was afraid he might be oeforehand with 
him, and seize all that he was preparing. He. therefore, be- 
gan to think of retiring to some asylum, and proposed the 
matter in council. .They could not think of any province la 
the Roman empire that would afford a safe retreat; and when 
they cast their eye^ on the foreign kingdoms^ Pompey men- 
tioned Parthia, as the most likely to receive and protect them 
in fheir present weak condition, and afterwards to send them 
back wi& i^ force aufilcient to retrieve their affairs. Others 
were of opinion, it was proper to apply to Africa, and to Jnba 
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In- particahr. But Th^phan^ of Lesbos oh^etfeAj i€ was 
madness to leave Egjpt) which was distant butthree days' sail 
Bedi<le», Pt6lemy,'^who was growing towards mafihood, had 
particular obligatioiis to Pompey on his father^s account: And 
sho6kl he go then, and put himself in the hands of the Far- 
thians, th^ most perfidious people in the world? He represent* 
ed what a wropg measure it would be, if, lather th^ trust to 
th^ ctemency of a noble Roman, who was his father-inrkiw. 
atid be G6Btented with the i^cond p1a<!e of eminence^ hewould 
veottire his person with Arsaces^t by whmi ereo Crassus 
would not ht taken alive. He added> that it would be ex-* 
treftiely absurd to carry a young woman of the family of Sci^io 
among barbarians, Who thought power consisted in the di^uy 
of insolence dnd outrage; and where, if she escaped unviolat- 
ed, it would be believed she did not, after she had been with 
those who wens/sapable of treating her with indignity. It is 
said, this last consideration only prevented his marching to 
the Euphrates; but it is some douht with us. Whether it was 
not rather his fate, than his opinion, which dire<sted his stepe 
another way. 

When it was determined that they should seek for refuge in 
Ecvpt, he set sail from Cyprus with Cornelia, in a Seleuciah 
galley. The rest nccompanied him, some in ships of war. and 
some in merchantmen; and thev made a. safe voya^-^ Being 
informed that Ptolemy was with his army at Pelusium^ where 
he was engaged in war with his sister, he proceeded thither, 
aiid dent a messenger before him . to notify nis arrival, and to 
entreat the king's protection. " . 

Ptolemy was ver^ young, and Photinus,- his prime minister, 
called a council of his ablest officers; though their advice had 
no more weight than he was -pleased to allow it He ordered 
each, however, to give his opinion. But who can. without 
indignation, consider that the fate of Pompey the Great was 
to J)e determined by Phbttnusan eunuch, by Theodotus a man 
of Chios, who was hired to teach the prince rhetoric, and by 
Achillas an Egyptian? For among the king's chamberlains 
and tutors,' these ndd the greatest influence over him, and were 
the persons he most consulted. Pompey lay at anchor at some 
.distance from the place, waiting the determination of this re* 
n)ectable board; while he thought it beneath him to b^ in- 
debted to Caesar for his safety. The council were divided in 

* This wta Ptolemy Dionysius, the son of Ptolemy Auletes* who died hi 
the year of Rome 704, ^hich was the year before t}ie battle of Fhanalia. 
He was now in his fourteenth year. 

f From this passage it appears, that Arsaces waft the commdn name of 
the kings of Parthia. For it was not the , pMper name of the king then upon 
th* throne, nor of him who was at war with . Crassos. 



tbeit mkiioBs; soDie adyiitog the-prinee tegive bin an bo* 
nourab)^ reception^ and othera to send bim-a& order to de» 
paFt» EUit Tneodotiis. to displajr bis ekxnieDcey iosisted tbat 
both were wrong:-^*^' u you receive bin/' aai^ be, ^ you will 
have Gaeaar tar your eoemyi and Pompey for yodr master. If 
you <»rder bim off^ Pompev may one day revenge the aflGront, 
and Caesar resent your not having put bim in bis bands* Tbe 
best metbdd, therefor^; is to s^ for bim, and put bim to 
deatb« By this meansy pu will do Caesar a favour, and hive 
nothiiM; to fear from Fompey/' Headd^ with a smile^-* 
<< Deadmen do not bite/' ^ 

This advice beme approved of; tb^ execution .of it was 
eommitted to Achiflas.. In consequence of wbicb, he took 
with him Septimius, who had fiMmerly been one of Pompey'a 
officers, and Salvius^ who bad also acted under^ him as a cen* 
turion, with three or four assistants, and made up td Pompev's 
shif^ where bis principal friends and officers had assembled to 
see now the afiair went on. When they perceived ther^ was 
' notfainemagnificent in thieir rec^tion, nor suitable to tbe hopes 
which Theophanes had conceived, but that a few men only, in 
a fishing^boat, came to wait upon them, such want of ir^pect 
appeared a susfncious cireuinstancei and they advised Fon- 
pey, while he was out of the reaa^ of missive weapons, io get 
out to the main sea* 

Meantime the boat ap|;>roacbinff,.Septimius spoke first, ad- 
dressing Pompey h\ Latin, by the tiUeof Imptrmtor^ Then 
Achillas sainted him in Greeks and desired him to come into 
the boat,becaji8e the water was very shallow towards tiie 
shore, and a galley must strike upon the sands. At the same 
time they saw several of the king's' ships getting ready, and 
the shore covered with troops, so that if thcK would hay^ 
changed their minds, it was tbe^ too late; besioes, their dis- 
trust would have furnished the assassins with a pretence for 
their injustice. He therefore embraced' Corn^ia, who. la- 
mented nis sad exit beCpreit happened; and ordered two cen- 
turions, one of his enfranchised slaves, named Philip, and a 
servant called Scenes^ to get into the boat b^ore him. When 
Achillas had hold of his hand, and he was going, to step in 
himself, he turned, to his wife and son, and repe^t^ that verse 
of Sophocles, — 

8eek*0t thou a tynuit's door? then ftveweU* freedom! 
Though fiyeas eg bcfote . ■ 

These were the last ^ordq he spoke to them. . 
. As there was a considerable nlstance between the galley and 
tbe shore, and be observed tbat nol a man in the boat showed 
Vol. III. 2 G 20* 
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him the least oivility. or even spoke to him, he looked nt Sep* 

timius. and said,— ^ Methinks 1 remember you to have been 
my fellow-soldlier,*' l^ut he answered only with a nod, with- 
out teslif^ng any regard or friendship. A profound silence 
again taking place, Pompey took out a paper, in which he had 
written a speech in Greek, that he designed to make to Ptole- 
my, and amused himself with readine it 

When, they approached the shore, Uprnelia with her friends 
in the galley, watched tne event with great anxiety. She was 
a little encoufaged when she saw a number of the king's great 
officers coming down tp the strand, in all appearance to receive 
her husband, and.do him honplir. But; the moment Pompey 
was taking hold of Philip's hand to raise himself with more 
ease, Septimius came behind, and ran him through the body; 
after which,. Salvius and Achillas also drew their swords. 
Pompey took his robe in both hands^ and covered' his face; 
and, without sayine or doing the least thing unworthy of bhn, 
submitted to his fate; only uttering a groan, while they des- 
patched him with many blows. He was then just fifty-nine 
years old, for he was killed the day after his birth-day.* 

Cornelia, and her friends in -the galleys, upon seeing him 
murdered; gave a shriek that was heard to the shore, and 
weiehed anchor immediately. Thbir flight was assisted by a 
brisk gale as they got out more to sea; sp that the Egyptians 
gave up their desim of purbuingthem. 

The murderers naving cut off Pompey 's head, threw the 
body out of the boat naked, and left it exposed to all who 
were desirous of.such a dight Philip staid till their curiosity 
was satisfied, and then washed the body with sea-water, and 
wrapped it in one of his own garments, because he had no- 
thing else at bstnd. The next thing was to look out fojr wood 
for tne funeral pile; and casting his eyes over tbe shore, he 
spied ^he old remains of a iilhing-boat, which, though not 
large, would make a sufficient pile lor a poor naked body that 
was not quite entire. 

While he was collecting the pieces of plank, and putCing 

them together, an old Roman, who had made some of his first 

campaigns under Pompey, came up„ and said to Philip, — 

. ** Who are jrou. that are preparing the funeral of Pompey the 

■Great?" Philip answered,-—^'! am his freed man." — ^''But 

• * Some divines, in nyittg thkt Pompey never prospered vRet he preiom- 
cd to enter the aanctoiiiy in the temple at Jeraflalen), intimate^ that lus 
miifbrtunes wei« owing to that prolanation^ but we forbear, with Plotarclv 
to conutient upon the pforidential determinationB of the Supreme Behtf. 
Indeed, he fell a lacrifice to as vile a sel^ of people as he had D^oie inauK> 
ed( for, the Jews excepted, there was not upon earth a more despicable 
race of men than the cowardly, cruel Egyptians. 
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ypa ihall noV' M^d the old Roman^ ** have thi8 honour en- 
tirely to yourself. As* a work of pietv ofiers itself, let me 
have a shixe in it; that I may not absolutely repent my har- 
ing passed so many years in a foreign countr^r; but, to oompen* 
sate many misfortanes, may.have the.cpnsolation of doing some 
of the last honours* to the greatest general Rome ev^r pro- 
duced/' In this manner was the funeral of Pompey conducted. 
Next day^ Lucius Lentulusytvho knew nothing of what had 
passed, because he .was upon his Voyage from Cyprus, arrived 

rn the Egyptian shore, and as he was coasting alone, saw 
funeral p^\ i^nd Philip, whom he did not yet know, 
standing by it Upon which he said to. himself, — ^^ Who has 
finished his d^iys, and is going to leave his remains upop ti^is 
shore?" adding, after a short pause, wi^ a sigh, — ^<An! Pom- 
pey the Qre^t! perhaps thou may^st be'the man.'' Lentulus 
soon aft6r welit on shore, and was taken and slain. 

Such was the end of Pompey the Great . As for Caesar, he 
arrived not long after in Egypt, which he found in great di^ 
order. When utty came to present the head, he turned from 
it and the person who brought it, as a sight of horror. He 
received the seal, but it was with tears. The device Was a 
lion holding a iBWord. The two assassins, Achillas and Pho- 
tinus, he put to death; and the kine, being defeated in battle, 
perished in the river. Thebdotus, tne rhetorician, escaped. the 
vengeance of Caesar by leaving Egypt; but he watidered about 
a miserable fugitive, and was hated wherever he went At 
last Marcus Brutus, who killed Caesar, found the wretch in 
his province of Asia, and put him to death, after having made * 
him suffer the most exquisite tortures. The ashes of Pom- 
pey were. carried to Cornelia, who buried them in his lands 
nearAlba.t 

'* of touching and wrapping: up the body. , . 

-j- Potnpey has, in all appearance, and in all consideratidns of his character, 
haa less lustice done him by historians, than any other man of his time. His 
popular humanity, his militaiy knd political skdl, his prudence, (which he 
sometimes unfortunately gare up',)' hi» natural bravery and jrenerosity, his 
conjugal yirtues, which (though soroetimos impeached) were both naturally 
and morally great; his cause, whicl^ was certanly, in its original intererts, 
the cause of Kome; all these circumstances entitled him to a more distin- 
guished and more respectable character than any of his historians have 
Uiought proper to afford him. One circums^mce, indeed, renders the ac- 
counts wikicD the writers, who rose after the established .monarchy, have 
given of his opposition, perfectly reconcilable to .the prejudice wluch ap- 
pears against mm; or rather to the reluctance which they have shown to 
that pimise which they seemed to have felt that he deserved: When the 
commonwealth was no more,, and the supporters of its intcaiests had ftllen 
with it, then hirtoi^r, itself, not to mention peetty, departed from its proper 
privilege of impartiality, and even Phitat^ made a sacrifice to ifnperial 
power. 
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COlffABSIX 



Such is the accouDt we had.to give of the lives of these two 
great b^h; and, in drawing up the parallel, we shall previousTy 
t2^e a short sunrey of the diSfereace in their characters. 

In the first place, Poiiipey rose to power, and established his 
reputation, by iust and laudable means; partly by the strength 
ofhis own genius, and partly by his services to Sylla, in -free- 
ing Italy from various attempts of despotism^ whereas Aj^ 
sikius came to the throne by methods equally immoral and ir- 
religious; for it was by accusing Leotychidas of bastardy, 
whom his brother had acknowledged as his legitimate son, and 
by eluding the oracle relative to a lame king.* 

In the next place, Pompey paid all due respect to Sylia 
during his life, and took care to see his remains honourably 
interred, notwithstanding the opposition it met with from Le- 
pidus; and afterwards he save his daughter to Faustus, the son 
of Syllar On the other hand, Agesuaus shook off Lysander 
upon a slight pretence, and treated l^im with great indignity. 
Yet the services Ponrpey received from Sylla. were not greater 
than those he had rendered him; whereas Agesilaus was ap- 
pointed, king of Sparta by Lvsatider's means, and afterwards 
cdptain-general of^Greece. . In the third place, Pompey's of- 
fences against the laws and the constitution were principally 
owing to his alliances; to his supporting either Caesar or Scipie 
(whose daughter he had married) in their unjust demands. 
Agesilaus not otily gratified the passion of his son, by sparing 
the life of Spbodnas, whose deatn ought to have atoned for the 
.injuries he nad done the Athenians; l)ut he likewise screened 
. Pnoebidas, who. was guilty of an egregious infraction of the 
league with the Thebans, and it was visibly for, the sake of his 
crime that he took him into his protectiopw In short, what- 
ever troubles Pompey brought upon the Romans, either 
through ignorance, or a timorous complaisance for his friends, 
Agesuaus Drought as great distresses upon the Spartans, through 

* See the life of Agealnu. 
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a spirit 'Of obstifificy and Tesentment; for such was the spirit 
thtft knidled the Boeotian war. ' 

^ If, when we are mentioning their feults, we may take no- 
tice of tiieir fortune, the Romans oduld haye no previous idea 
of tiitttof Pmnpey; but the Laeedsemonians were sufficiently 
forewarned qf the danger of a lame reien, and vet Agesilaus 
would not sufier them to avail theijfiselves of tnat'warnlne* 
Nay, supposing Leotychidas a liiere stranger, and as much a 
bastard as he was, jret the family of Eurytion could easily have 
supplied Sparta with a king who was neither spurious lior 
maimed, had not Lvsander been industrious enough to render 
the oracle obscitre for Die sake of Agesilaus. / 

As to their political talents, there never was a ihi^ measure 
than that of Agesilaus,. when in the distress of the Spartans 
how to pkt>ceed against tiie fugitives after the battle of Leuctra, 
. he decreed that the laws should be silent for that day. We 
have notbmgof Pompey's that can possibly be odmptired to it. 
On the contrary, he tnought himself exempted from observinr 
the. laws he had made, and tiiathis transgressing them showea 
his friends his superior powen whefeas Agesuaus, when un- 
der a necessity oi contravening the laws, to save a number of 
citizens, found out an expedient which s^ved both the laws 
and the criminals, t must also reckon atnong^ his political vir- 
tues, his inimitable behaviour upon the receipt of l^e scytaky 
which ordered him t6 leave Asia in the height of his success. 
For^ he did not^ like Pompey, serve the commonwealth only 
in affairs which contributed to his own ^eatness; the good of 
his country was his great object, apd, with a view to that, he 
renounced such power and se much glory, as no man haiA 
either before or after him except Alexander the *Great 

If we view them in another light, and consider liieir mili- 
tary performances, the trophies which Pompey erected were 
so numerous, the armies he led so powerful,' and the pitched 
battles he won so extraordinaiy, that^ I suppose. Xenophon 
himself would not compare the victories of Agesilaus with 
them; though that historian, on account of his other excellen- 
cies, has b^n indulged the peculiar privilege of saying what 
'he pleased of bis hero. 

There was a difference too, I think, in their behaviour to 
their enemijes, in point of equity and moderation. Agesilaus 

* It is trae the latter i)art 6f A|^9ilaus'« reign w i^ortunate; but the 
nuBftntanes were owing to hk tnahce Against the Jhebans, and to his €ght- 
ing, (contiary to the laws of Liycurgas) the same enemy so fteq^enHy, that 
he taught them to beat him at •last 

-NeverthelesB, the oracle, as we have observed in a former note» probably 
meant the btroeness of the khtgdom, in having but pne kinginsteaa of two, 
and not the lameness of the king. 
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was bene upon ensh^ng Thebes, tnd destroyed Messeim tba 
fonner the city from which his family spnmgy the latter %Mr- 
ta's sister colonv;* and in the attempt he was near ruining 
Sparta itself. On the other hand, Pompey, after he had con* 
quered the pirates, bestowed cities on sach as were willing to 
change their way of life; and when he itnieht have l6d Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, captive at the wheels of his chariot, he rather 
chose to make him an ally; on which occasion he made use of 
that memorable expression,— ^^< I prefer the glory that will last 
forever to that of a day." 

But if the pre-eminence in military virtue- is to be -decided 
by such actions and counsels as are most characteristical of the 
great and wise commander^ ^^ee shall find that the Liacedaemo- 
nian leaves the Roman far behind. In the first place, he never 
abandoned his citv, tl^ough it was besiej^ by seventy thou* 
sand men, while he had out a handful ot men to oppose them. 
with, fllnd those lately defeated in the battle of Leuctra. But 
Pompey,t upon Caesar's advancmg with five thousand three 
hundred men only, and taking one little town In Italy, left 
Rome in a panic; either meanly yielding to so trifling a force, 
or failing io his intelligence of their real numbers. In nis flight 
he carded ofi* his own wife arid children, but he left those of 
the other citizens in a defenceless state; when he ought either 
to have staid and conquered for his country, or to have accept- 
ed such conditions as the conqueror might impose^ who was 
both his fellow-citizen and his relation. A littl^ while before, 
he thought it insupportable to prolong the term of his com- 
mission, and to grant him another consulship; and now .he suf^^ 
fered him to take.possesslon of the city, and to tell Metellus, 
— ^< That he consiaered him, and all the other inhabitants,^as 
his prisoners." 

It it is the principal business of a general to know how to 
^ring the enemy to a battle when hejs stronger, and how to 
avoid beii)g com'pelled to one when he is weaker, Asesilaus 
understood that rule perfectly well, and, by observing it, con- 
tiii'ued always invincible. But rompey could never take 
Cxsar at a disadvantage: on the contrary, he sujlered Caesar to 
take the advantage ofnim, by being brought to hazard «11 in 

* For IIeicalcs.w«s bom at Thebes, ind HeMene wts a colony of the He- 
raclidx* u well as Sparta. The Latin anid JFVench truMlationa have mialaken 
the venae of this paMage. 

fHere is anothct egregious instance of Plutsi^hli prejudice against the 
charscterof Pom^ej. Itiscetlain that he 1^ not Rome till he was weD 
oonTinced of the impossibility of maintaxmng it against the arms of Cxaar. 
For he was not only coming again^ it with a .$»Ke much mote poweiflil 
than n here mentioned^ but he had rendered even a siege unneceaanr, by 
a prcvions distribution of his gold amongst the dtisens. 
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•n aetion at landj Ihe consequence of i^ich was, that Gaeaar 
became master ot his treasures, his proyisions^ and the sea it- 
self, when he might have preserved them all, had he known 
how to avoid a battle. 

A^ for the apology that' is made for Pompey in this case, it 
reflects the greatest dishonour upon a genei^ftt of his experience. 
If a young officer had been so much dispirited and aisturbed 
by the tumults and clamours among his troops, as to depart 
from his better judgment, it would have been pardonable: but 
for Pompey the Great, whose camp the Romans called their 
country, and whose tent their setiate, while tKey gave the name 
of rebels and traitors to those who staid and acted as praetors 
and consuls in Rome; for Pompey, who had never been known 
t0 5erveas a private soldier, but had made all his campaigns 
with the greatest reputation as general; for such a one to be 
forced by the scofis of Favonius and Domitius, aixd the fear 
of being called Agamemnon, to risk the fate of the whole em* 
pire, and of liberty, upon the cast of a single die — who can 
Dear it? — If he dreaded only present infamy, ne ought to have 
made a stand at first, and to have fought for the city of Rome; 
and not, after calling his flight a manoeuvre of Themistocles,to 
look upon the delaying a battle in Thessaly as a dishonour. 
For the gpis had not appointed the fields of Pharsalia as the 
lists in wnich he was to contend for the empire of Rome, nor 
was he summoned by a herald to make his appearance there, 
or otherwise forfeit the palm to another. There were innu- 
merable plains and cities, nay, his command of the sea left the 
whole earth to his choice, had he been determined to imitate 
M aximus, Marius, or Luoullus, or Azesilaus himself. « 

Agesilaus certainly had no less tumults to encounter in 
Sparta, when the Thebans challenged him to come out and 
fight for his dominions: nor were uie calumnies and slanders 
he met with in Egypt, from t(ie madness of the king, less grat- 
ing when he advised that prince to lie still for a time. Ye);, by 
pursuing the sage measures he had lirst fixed upon, he not 
only saved the Egyptians in spite of themselves, but kept 
Sparta from sinking in the earthquake that threatened her, 
nay, he erected there the best trophy imaginable a^inst the 
Thebans; for, by keeping the Spartans from their rum, which 
they were so obstinately oent upon, he put it in their power to 
xonquer afterwards. Hence it was that Asesilaus was praised 
by the persons whom he had saved by violence; and Pompey, 
who committed an error in complaisance to others, was con- 
demned by those who drew him into it Some say, indeed, 
that he was deceived by his father-in-law, Scipio, who, want- 
ing to convert to his own use the treasures he had brought 
from Asia, had concealed them for that purpose, and hastened 
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the action^ under pretence that the sopjdies would soon tmL 
But, supposing that true^ a general should not have aufieved 
himself^ to be so easilf deceived, nor, in consequence of being 
80 deceived, have hazarded^ the loss of alL: Such are the prin- 
eipal strokes that mark their military characters. 

As to their voyages to Egypt, the one fled thither out of ne- 
cessity; the other,- without any necessity or sufficient cause, 
listed himself in tiie. service of a barbarous prince, to raise a 
fund for carrying on the war with the Greeks: so that, if we 
accuse the Egyptums for their behaviour to Pompey, the Egyp- 
tians blame Ag^ilaus as much for his behaviour to thenLTjie 
.one was> betrayed by those in whom he put his trust; the other 
was guilty of a breach of trus^ in deaerting those whom he 
went to support, and going over to their enemies. 
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lir this volume we shall giye tl\e lives of Alezandmr the 
Great, and of Csesai^ who overthrew Pompey; and as the auan^ 
tity of materials is so 2reat,'we shiJl only premise that w'e nobe 
for indu^nce, though we do not give* the aQtions in full oe* 
tail^ and witha scrupulous exactness^ but rather in a short sum* 
maryj since we are not writing histories but lives. Nor is it 
al ways'in the most distingui9hed achievements that men's vir* 
tuest or vices may be best discem6d'^ but very often an aotTon 
of small note^ a short sayipK* or a Jest, shall distinguish a per- 
son's real character more tmrt the greatest si^es or the most 
important battles^ 'Therefore,* as painters itk their portraits 
labour the likeness in the fi^ce,^ and partic^arly about the eyes^ 
in which the peculiar tura of mind most appears^ and run over 
the rest with a more ear&less hand^ so We m\ist be permitted 
to strike off the features of the soul« in order to stve a rcttl 
likeness "bf these gr^t men, and leaVe to others tne circum* 
stantial detaO bf their labours and achievemients/ 

It is allowed as ceMainy that AlexUider was a descendant of 
Hercules bv Caranus,* and of \£adu8 by Neoptolemus. His 
fa^er Philip is said to have been initiated, when very youngs 
dong with Qlympias, in the mysterieli at Samothrace; and 
having conceived an affection for ner, he obtained her in mar- 
riage of her brother Arymbas, to whom he applied, because she 
was left an drphai;!. The nighf befbi% the consummation of the 
marriage, she dreamed that a thunderbolt fell upon her bellvi 
which Kindled a great €re, and that the fl^me extended itseli 
far and wide berare it disappeared. And some time after th^ 
marriage, Philip dreamed* tnat he sealed up the aueen's womb 
with a seal, the impression of which he thougnt was a lion. 
Most of the interpreters believed the dream announced some 



* Caimniis, the dxteenth iQ. descent ihmi H<9eiilei^ insde Uttsetf 
of Madedoniii in tl|e jtMr before Cbtist 1794i tad Alexander the Qrest was 
eie tventy^eeond hi detoent from CnaniiBj m) t&at from'Retciilea to Alex- 
ander there were thiitf-ejght generatiofM. TVe descent hy hit motfic^ - 
tide is not so dear, there oeing many degrees wanting in H. It it loAipieat/^ 
to know tittt Olympias was the daofljrter of M^ptslemna, tad Marts' 
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reason to d«ubt the honour of Olympiai* and that FhiSp oiicht 
to look more closely to her conduot But Aristaiider of Tel- 
niesusy said, it only denoted that the queen was pregnant; for 
a seal was never put upon any thin^ that was empty; and that 
the chil4 would prove a boy of a bold and lion-like courage. A 
serpent was also seen l3rine by Qlympias as she slept; which is 
said to have cooled f^hilip's affections for her more than any 
thine, inson^uch that hes^dom repaired to her bed afterwards; 
whefl&er it was that he feared some enchantment from her, or 
abstained from her embraces^ because he thought them taken 
up by some superior being. . 

Some, indeed, relate the affair in another nxanner. They 
tell us, that the women of this country were of old extremely 
fond of the ceremonies of Orpheus and the orgies of Bacchus; 
and that they were* called Clodones and MimaSoneSf because in 
many things they imitated the Edonian and Thracian women 
about Mount Ha&mus; from whom the Greek word threaeudn 
seema to be de^'ived, :^hiab signifies the exercise of extrava- 
gant and superstitious observances. Olympias being remark- 
ably ambitious of these inspirations, and desirous of giving 
the enthusiastic solemnities a more strange' and horrid appear- 
ance, introduced a number of large tame serpents, which often 
creeping out of the ivy and the mystic fans, and entwining 
about the /A^r«y^e9 and garlands of the Veomen, struck the spec- 
tators with terror. 

' Philip, however., upon this appearance,* sent Chiron of Me- 
galopolis to consult the, oracle at Delphi; and. we are told. 
Apollo cchnmanded him to sacrifice to Jupiter Ammon, ana 
to pay his honlage principally to that ged. It is also saidL he 
lost one of his eves, which was th^t he applied to the chink of 
the door, when ne saw the god in his wile's embraces, in the 
form of a serpent Ac^oraing .to Eratosthenes, Olympias, 
when she conducted Alexander on his way in the first expedi- 
tion, privately discovered to him the secret of his birth, and 
exhorted him to behave with a dignity suitable to his divine 
extraction. Others affirm that she absolutely rejected it as an 
impious fiction, and, used to saVr-^^Will Alexander never 
leave embroiling me with Junb?" . • . . 

Alexandert' wasbom' on the sixtii of Hecatombaeon^ (July), 

* We "do not think the wiwd ^cu^. relates to the dresnv hot to, the ap- 
peaiingrtxfthesefpent « 

fin the first year of the hundred and nzth Olymniid, before Chitft 354w 
. i JSBan ( Ve^. Bisl. 1. ii. c. 25,) eaya ezprenly, that Alexander was bom 
•ad £ed in the nzth day of tl^ month Tharsrelion. Bat luppoainf Plutarch 
ii|^t in placing^ his birth in the .month HecatombKon, yet not that month, 
but BoiSaroiidon« then answered to the Macedomantnonth LSos; as appears 
dearly from a letter iaf Philip's, stiU preaenred in the orations of Demoa- 
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wlikh the Maoedpniabs call Ldu9y the ttme day flurt the tern- 
Die of Diana at Ephesus was burnt; upon which ^egesias the 
M^esian has.uttered a conceit frigid enough to hare extin- 
guished Ac jflamcs:— " It ' is no wonder," said he, <* that the 
temple of Diana was. burnt* When she was at a distance em- 
ployed in bringing^}exanaer into the world.'' All the magi, 
who were then at Ephesus, looked upon the fire as a sign 
which betokened a much greater misfortune: tiiey ran about 
the toyiK beating theit faces, and crying, — ^^That day had 
bfouffht forth the great scour^ and destroyer of Asia.'^ 

PhUipi had just taken the' city of Potidsea,*^ and three mes- 
sengers arrived the same day 'with extraordinary tidings. The 
first informed him fhat Parmenio had gained a great battle 
ininst the Illyrians; the second, that hia race-hotse had ifeon 
the prize at the Olympic ganiesf and the third, that Olfinpias 
was Drought to bed of Alexknder. His joy, on that occasion, 
was great, as might naturally be expectea; and the soothsayers 
increased it by assuring him that his son, who was bom in the 
midst of three victories, must of course prove invincible. 

The statues of Alexander that most resemble him, were 
those of Lysippus, who alone had his permission to represent 
bim' in marble. The turn of his head, which leaned a fitde to 
one side, and the quickness of his eye, in which many of his 
friends and successors niost afiecled to imitate him, were best 
bit oJBTby that artist.^ Apelles painted him in the character of 
Jupiter armed with thunder, but did not succeed as to his com- 
plexion. 'He overcharged the colouring, .and made his skin 
too bi^own; whereas he wias fair, with a tinge of red in his face 
and upon his breast We r^aa in the memoirs of Aristoxe- 
nus,' tnat a most agreeable scent proceeded from' his skin; aild 
that his . breath and whole hody wej*e so fragrant,.that they per- 
fumed his4inder-garments. The cause of this might possibly 



be his hot temperament' For, as Theophrastiis conjecturei, it, 
is the concoction of moisture^ by heat which promi 



by heat which produces sweet 
odours; and hence it is that thdse countries which are driest 
and most parched with heat, produce spices of the best kind, 
and in the greatest quantity; the sun exhaling from the surface 
of bodies that moisture which is the instrument of corruption. 
It seems to have been the same heat of eonstitutibn which 

■ ' ■ ^ \ 
tlienet» (m Orat. de ConmdX In after tim«a» indeed the mondi L0us so- 
■Vered to HecatombK<m» whicb, without doubt, was the ctqae of Phtftwoh's 
vdstake. • 

* This IS tnother nustake. Potidin was taken two jean belbre» sir. in 
the tiiiiid year of the hundred and third Oljrmpiadi'Ibr wnieh we hare anm 
tfifc anthority of DemoMenea, who waa PhOip'a eontenpomy, (In Otat, 
tamL Leptmem)^ aa well aa Diodonia Sienhii, L xvL 



mA^ A]iQWn49t to aiodi iRcliood 1i» Mxik^ Mid ta«tb|Mft to 
passion. 

His eonttnence ahow^d itself at an early period. For, 
though he was vi^orQUs, or rather yiolent i& Bis 6ther pur- 
auits, he was not easily moved bjr tbepleasurea of the body; 
and if he tasted them, it was whli giW angdeiration. But 
there was aomething aaperlatiirely great and aubiime in his 
tmbitioDy far above his years. It was not all aorta of hoaour 
that he eburted, nor did he.eeek it in every track, like kis 
father Philip, who was aa^ proud of faia doquenoe as any a»- 
phiat could be, and who had Ae vanity to record his victories 
4a th^ Olyfipic eharieV-race la the uaipreaaion -of hia^eoias. 
Alexander, on the other hand, whee he waa aaked by aome of 
the {>eople about him,-^^ Whether he would not run in the 
OlymDic race?'' (for he waa swift of foot,) anawered,<— << Yes, 
if f haa kings for my antagoaists.^' It appears that ho b«l a 

. perfect aversion to the whole enereise of wrestling.* For, 
though he exhibited many oth^ sorta of games and public di- 
versions, in which h^ proposed priaeaformigte poets, for musi- 
cians who practised upon the flute and lyre, and for rhapsodists 

• too; ihoun he entertained the people with tiie huntini; of all 
manner of wild beasts, and witn fenetng or fighting with the 

. i^taff, yet he gave no enoouragemeni to tKo^iag or to the Pen- 
aratium,\ ^ * • . • 

Ambassadors from Persia happened to arrive in the absence 
pf his father Philips and Alexander receiving them in his stMd, 

fined upoii them greatly by his politeness and solid sense, 
e aslpea thorn no. childish or trifling question, but inquired 
the distances of places, and the roads through the upper pro- 
vinces of Asia: he desired to be informed of die character of 
tiieir kiogi in what manner he behaved to his enemies, and in 
what the strength and power of Persia consisted. The am- 
bassadors were struck with admiration, and looked upon the 
oeIebi*atBd shrewdness of Philip aa nothing in comparison of 
t)ie lofty and enterprising genius of his son. Accordingly, 
whenever news was brou^t that Philip had taken some strong 
toWn, or won, some great battle, the young man, instead of 
appeariae delighted witji it, used to. say tohis companiooa,*Tfr 
<^JMy father muU go. oa osmcpieying, till there be nothing ex- 
traordinary left for you and mc to do.^' As neith^ pleasure 
Mr riahosi bHtc valour and glot^« were hia great objects, he 
tfaottghl tiiat, in preportioo as the dominions he was to ropeivo 



^ FKilapfinii^nf* tk% \Am. bad aa averrion to OMttKvg, bccavM all tha 
. eaaacim wbiah fit % aan t^ esoelin it mak^ hne iinfilto wmt. 

tif Hbeukedhow this ifaowi tfaat^ Akzandar did not love vmtlii^, Iho 
9mwtt\K the PamaraUum was a mixture of boxing and wieatfing. 
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fnm hh ftter gnrnr gretter, tb^ i^Mld be tMi ttMti tw 
hint todhtinsuisn himself. Every new acquisition of territorf 
he oonHidered as ia diminution of his scene of action^ for. he 
did not desire to inherit a kingdom that i^ould bring him opu- 
lence, lozKry) and plessare, but one that would afford him 
wars, conflicts, and all the exercise* of great ambition. 

He had a number of tutors and preceptors. Leonidasi^ 
relation of the qaeea's, and a man of jjpneat seyerit^r of man« 
ners, was at the head of them. He did not like the name of 
preceptor, though the cmployinent was important and honour- 
able: and, indeed, his dignity and ailianceto the royal family 
Sye him the title of the jprincre's governor. He who had both 
a name and business ofpreceptor was Ly$imachus the Acar* 
nanian; a man ^bo had- neither merit nor politene^, nor any 
thing to recemtnend him, but his callid/fiiimself Phoentt} 
Alexander, Adiillet; Itnd Philip. Peleus. This procured him 
some attention, atid the second place about the prince's person. 

When Philonicus the ThessaHsn offered the horse named 
Bueephalus in sale to Philip, ;at the price of thirteen talents^* 
the king, with the prince, and ifiany pthers> went into the field 
to see some trial made of hfm. . The horse appeared extreme- 



Ijr tieioos, and unmansgeable, and was so far frt^m suffering 
himself to be mounted, that he would not bear to be spoken 
to, but turned fiercely upon all the grooms. Philip was dis- 
pleased at their bringing him so wild ahdungovernableahorsej 
and bade them take him away. But Alexander, who had ob- 
served him well, said,— "Whal a horse are they losing for 
want of skill and spirit to manage him!" Philip at first took 
no notice of this; but, upon the prince's^often' repeating the 
same expression, and showing great uneasiness, he said,-:* 
^ Yoniig man, you find fault with your elders, as if you knew 
more than they> or could manage tne horse better." << And 1 
certainly could,'' answered the prince. *< If you should not 
be able to ride him, what forfeiture will you submit to for your 
rashness?" " I Will pay the price of the horse.^* 

Upon this all the company laughed, but the king and prince 
agreeing as to the forfeiture, Alexander ran to the horse, and 

un; forhe hadob^ 
before the horse. 



laying hold on the bri(Jle, turned him to the sun; for he had ob^ 
served, it seems, that the shadow which fell i ^ 



*'*Phat ii» M6£ IS$, sterling. This will appeal a moderate price conW 
jMrad with what we find in Vmo^ (J)e lU Jhutic .lib. iii. e. 9,) m^ that CL 
Ajdtts» a se|iatar» gave fotir hundred thoiuand sefterces for an a«i and stiU 
mof modezate when oompaied with .the aooount of TavMer, th^t tofha 
hones in Avabia were Tahicd at a hundktd thmnand crswMr 

£filiy,snhiiNatiinaHiatory»»ya»the price of Bnoepbahis waa riakleea 
tsleats;— <SUMfii UUmHtfiruni ixTUIanid PhanaMi§irtg^ ti ^^ fhm .^Jgt§. 
JIU. fib. Tiii. c 43. 
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and toa^mmOf nunred jtf he moved, grsittly difliirbed him* 
While his fierceness and funr lasted, Ke k^pt speaking to him 
softly, and stroking him; after which he gently let fall his 
mantlefleaped lightly upon his back, and got his seat very 
safe. Then, witm>ut pulling the reins too nard, or using ei- 
ther whip or spur, he set him agoing. As soon as he perceiv- 
ed his uneasiness abated, and that he wanted only to run, he 
pit him in a fioll gallop, and pushed him on both with the voice 
and the spur. 

Philip and all his court were in great distress for him at first, 
and a profound silence took .place. But when the prince had 
turned him and brought him straight back, they all received 
him with loud acclamations, except his fiither, who wept for 
joy, and kissing him, said,— ^ SeeK another kingdom, my son, 
that may be worthy of thy abilities: for Macedonia is too 
small for thee.'' Perceivine that he aid not easily submit tD 
authority, because he would not be forced to any thing, but 
that he might be led to his duty by the gentler hand of reason, 
he took the method of persuasion rather than of command. 
He saw that his educationVal a matter of too great imjiiDr- 
tance to be trusted to the ordinary masters in music, and the 
common circle of sciences; and that his genius (to use the ex- 
pression of Sophocles) required 

Tht rudder*! guidanoe^ and the curb's reptMuit ^ 

He, therefore, sent for Aristotle, the most celebrated and 
learned of all the philosophers; and*^tfie reward he gave him 
for forming his son was not only honourable, but remarkable 
for its propriety. He had formerly dismantled . the city of 
Stagira, where that philosopher was oorn, and now he reouilt 
it, and re-estaUishea the inhabitapts, who had either fled or 
been reduced to slavery.* He klso prepared a lawn, called 
Mieza, for their studies and literary conversations: where they 
still show us Aristotle's stone-seats and shady walks. 

Alexander gained from him not only moral and political 
knowledgie, but was also instrtfcted in Uiose more secret and 
profound branches of science, which they call acroamatie an() 
tpopiky and which they did not communicate to every common 
scholiBir.t For when Alexander was in Asia, and received in- 
formation that Aristotle had published some books in which 
those points were discussed, he wrote him a letter in behalf 

* Pliny the elder and Valetiiis Maxifnus tell us, that Stagira was rebuilt 
by Alexander, and this when Aristotle was very old. 

\ The seholais in general, were instructed oiily in the eaootmc doctrines. 
Vide jM, QeiL lifo. zx. cap. 5. 



of i»hi)oaophy, til which he Uamed the ooatse be had taken. 
The foltowing is a copy of it: — 

** Alexander, to Aristotle, prosperity. You did wrong in 
publishing the aeroamatk parts of science.*. In what shall wo 
differ from Others, if th^ sublimor knowledge which we gained 
from you.bi? made eommon to all the world? For my part, 1 
had rather excel the bulk of mankind in the superior parts of 
learning, than in. the Extent of power and dotaiinlon. Fare- 
well' . 

Ajristotle, in compliment to this ambition of his, and by way 
of excuse for himself,^ made answer, 'Uhat those points were 
published and not published.'' In fact, his book of metaphy- 
sics is written in such a manner, that no one can learn that 
branch of science from it, much lete teach it others: it serves 
only to refresh the memories of ibosp who hiaive been taught 
by a master.. 

' It appears also to mc, that it was by Aristotle rather than 
any. other perspnf that Alexander was assisted in the study of 
physic; for he not only loved the theory, but the practice too, 
as IS clear from his epistles, where' we find that he prescribed 
tb his friends medicines and a proper regimen. 
'^ He loved polite learning too; and his natural thirst of know- 
ledge made hin^ a man of extensiye reading. The Iliad, he 
thought, as well as called, a portable treasure of military 
knowledge; and he had a copy corrected by Aristotle, which 
is ctiUed' the casket ccpt/.f One^icritus informs. us that he used 
to lay it under his pillow with his sword. As he could not 
find many other books in the upper provinces of Asia, he wrote 
to Harpalus for a supply,who sent nirh the works of Philistus, 
most of the tragedies of Euripides^ Sophocles, arid ^schylus^ 
and the Dithyrambics of TelestusJ and Philoxenus. 

Aristotle wais> the map he admired in his younger years; 
and, as he said himself, he had no le^ affection for him than 
for his own father: — ** From the one he derived the blessing of 
life, from the other the blessing of a good life.'* But "after- 
wards he looked upon him with an eye of suspicion. He nev6r, 

* Doctrines taught by private communication, and delivered vivd voce, 
f He kept it in a rich casket found among; the spoils of Darius. A oonect 
copy of this edition, revised, by Aristotle, Callisthcnes, and Anazarchus, 
was published after the death of Alexander. *< Darius,'^ said Alexander, 
« used to keep his ointments in this casket; but I, who have no time to anoint 
myself, will convert it to a nobler use." / 

^.Telestua vas a poet of some reputa^pn^ and a monument ^ns erected to 
liis merapry by Aristratus the Sicyo^ian tynmi Pro'togenes was sent for to 
paint this monument, and not arriving .within the lidttted time, was in dan- 
ger cf -the Ivnoit's displeasure, but tne celerity and excellence of his exe- 
cution saved him., Philoxenus was his scholar. Phtlistus was an historian 
often cited by Plutarch. 
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indeedy did the philpfopher any harm; btti Iht taftunonies pt 
his rej^d being neither so extraordinary nor so endearingf as 
before, discovered something of a coldness. . However, his 
love of philosophy^ which he was either born with, or at least 
conceived at an early period, never quitted his soul; as mp* 
pears from the honours he ptud Anazarehus, the fifty talents 
he sent Xenoprates^* and nis attei^tians to JDiaiidamis and 
Calanus. • 

When Philip went upon his expedition against Byzantium, 
Alexander was only sixteen years of agei yet he was lfe(ij-e- 
gent of Macedonia, and keeper of the seal The Medarit re<- 
beUing during hisTeeencv, ne attacked and overthrew theini;i» 
look their city, exDeued. the barbarians,.planted there a coloay 
of people collectea from various parts, and cave it the name 
of Alexandropolis. He fo^jcht in the batfle of Chaeronem 
ai^nst the Greeks, and is said to have been the first man that 
broke the taered ^imd of Thebans. In our times an old oak 
was shown near the Cephisus. called Jiexmider^w oo^ becauaa 
his tent had been pitched undW it^ and a piece of ground, at 
no great distance, m which. the Macedonians had buried their 
dead. 

This early display of |;reat talents made Philip very fond of 
his son, so oiat it was with pleasure he heard the Maosdoniass 
call Alexander king^ and him only gemroL But the troubles 
which his new marriage and his amours caused in his family, 
and the bickerings among the womeln dividing the whole king* 
dom into parties, involved Yux^ in many quarrels with his son; 
all which were heightened by Olympias, who, being a woman 
of ia jealous and vmdictive temper, inspired Alexander with 
unfavourable sentiments of his father. The misunderstandinir 
broke out into a flame on the following occasion; Philip feU 
in love with a young lady named^ Cleopatra, at an unseaaona- 
Ue time of life, and married her. When they were celebraiing 
the nuptials^ her uncle, Attalus, intoxicated with liquor, de- 
sired .the Macedonians to entreat the gods that this marrlitte 
of- Philip and Cleopatra might produce a lawful faetr;to m 
erown^ Alexander, provoked at this, said, — ** What^ then, 
dost thou take me for a bastard?'' and at the .same time he 
threw his cup at his head. Hereupon Philip rose up and drew 
his sword; 'but, fortunately for them both, his passion, and the 
wine he had drunk« made him stumble, and he fdL* Alexan* 

^ Ttie philofotkher took but aMmU {MOt of this nonej, tad sent the rest 
back) XtOkng the gvrtt he liad more oceaaioD for it huiitelf» becanae. he had 
morapeople to mainMin. 

t we know of ao audi people at the Medarii but a people caUed M»U 
there wm in Thrace, wh<i^ aa luvy telli u%- (L xrn.) used to make inroeda 



4«r« takiof u inaolnt idrantage of tkit cnreumitanea^ nid,— 
^' Men of Alacedon^ aee there 9ie man who was preparing to 
pajsa from Europe^ into Asia! he is not able to pass irom one 
table to another without iaUin|{^ . After, this insult, he carried 
ojBP OlympiaiB, and pheed her in fpims, lUyricum was the 
couDtiT he pitched upon for his own retreat 

Jn tn&meantimey Demaratus, who had engagements of hos* 
pitality with the' royal family of Macedon, and who, on that 
apcounty could apeak his mind -freeljr, came to pay Philip a 
visit. After the first civilities^ Philip ask^d himv—" What 
•ort of agreement subsisted aniong the- Greeks?" Demaratus 
ati8werecL-r^ There is doubtless much proprietv in your in« 
quirifig alter the harmony of Greece, who hath filled your own 
house with so much discord and disorder/' This renroof 
brou^t Philip to himself, aiid, through the mediation or Da- 
maratns, he prerailed with Akbcander to return. 

But another event soon disturbed their repose. ]P<exodoruSy 
the Persian governor in Caris^ being desirous to draw Philip 
into a league offensive and detenmre. bv means of an alliance 
betweeu weir families^ offered his eldest daughter in mairiase 
tQi Aridaeusy the son 6i Philip, and sent Aristbcritus; into Ma* 
cedonia to treat about it Alexander's friends and h^js mother 
apw infused notions into him again, though perfectly ground-^ 
less, that, by so noble a match, and the support' consequent 
upon it, Philip designed the crown for A.ridaeu8. 

Alexander, in the uneasiness these suspicions gave him| 
sent one ThesSalus, ^ player, into Caria, to desire the erandee 
to pass by Aridxus, mio was of spurfous birth, and deficient 
in point of understanding, and to take the lawful heir to the 
crown into his i^liance. jPexodorus was infinitely more j)leas- 
ed with, this proposal. * But Philip no sooner h^d intelligence 
of tt'than he went to Alexander's apartment,. taking along with 
hiin Philotas the son of Parm^nio, one of his most intimate 
friends and companions, and, in his presence, reproached him 
with his- de^neracy and meanness of spirit, in thinkine of 
being son«:^in-law to a man in Caria, one of the slaves of a bar- 
barian king. At the same time. he wrote to the Corinthians,* 
insisting &at theyshonld send Tbessalusto him in chains. 
Harpalus and Niarchus, Phrygius arid Ptolemy, some of the 
other companions of the prince he banished. But Alexander 
afterwards recalled them, and treated them with great dis- 
tinetion. 

Some time after the Carian n^gotktion, Pausanias being 
abused by order of Attains and Cleopatra, and not having jus- 

* ThcflMhu, upon hit ntum from Ana, mutt havte rttired to .C<irintb< fcr 
fStit CorinthtaiM bad nothing to do in Cam. 
Vol, III. ^ I 



ttce done him for the outrtge, killed Philip^ who reftued thsC 
Jo^ce. Olympias waa thought to have been principally con- 
cerned in inciting the young man to that act of revenge; bat 
Alexitnder did not escape uncensured. It is said that when 
Pausanias applied to him, after having been so dishdnoured, 
and lamentea his misfortune, Alexahder, by way of answer, 
repeated that line in the tragedy of Medea,t-r-, 

The bridal h^iket, bridegvooiiH and th* bride. 

It must be acknowledged, however, tbait he caused- difigjent 
search to be made after the persons concerned in the assassina* 
tion. and took care to have them punished; and he expressed 
his indignation at Olympias's cruel treatment of Cleopatra in 
his absence. 

He was only twentv years old when he succeeded to the 
crown, and he found tne kingdom torn in pieces by dangerous 
parties and implacable animosities. The barbarous nations, 
even those that bordered upon Macedonia, could not brook 
subjection, and they loneea for their natural kings. Philip 
had subdued Greece by, nis victorious arms, but i^ot having 
had time to accustom her to the 3roke, he had thrown matters 
into conftision, rather than produced any firm settlement, and 
he left the whole in a tumultupus state. The young king's 
Macedonian counsellors, alarmed %it the troubles which threat* 
ened him, advised him to ^ive up Greece entirely, or at least 
to make no attempts upon it with the swordj and to recall the 
wavering barbarians in a mild manner to their duty, by apply- 
ing heafing measures to the beginning of tlie revolt Alex- 
ander, on tne contrary, was of opinion, that the only way to 
security, and a thorough establishment of his affairs^ was to 
proceed with spirit and magnanimity. For he was persuaded, 
that if he appeared to abate of his dignity in the least article, 
he would be universally insulted. He, therefore, quieted the 
commotions, and put a stop to the rising wars amoDg^the bar- 
barians, by marching with the utmost expedition as Tar as the 

t TliiB is the 388th vene of the Medea of Euripides.' Ttf give the con- 
text, Creon says, 

Tot JWtfy MMi ya^MT^t mm '^h^im/iww 



The penons mesnt in the tngedy were Jason, Cretlss, and Creooi and in 
Alexander's application of it, Phikp is the bridegroom, Cleopatnt the bride, 
and Attalus the ftther. . 

Cleopatra, the niece of Attalus, is by Azrian caJled Euiydxce, 1. u. c. 14 
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Danube, wben he fou^t a great Vattle with SjrmnB, king of 
the TriballH and drfeated him. 

Some time after this, having intelligence that the Thebana 
had revolted^ and that the Auienians had adopted the same 
aentimenta, he resolved to show them he was no longer a boy^ 
and advanced immediately throueh the pass of Thermopyls: 
— ^ Dempstiienes," said m, ^ called me a boy while I was in 
lUyricum, and among the Triballi/ and a stripling when in 
The^uJy ; but I will show him before the walls of Athens that 
1 am a man/' . 

When he made his appearance before. Thebes, he was wind- 
ing to give the inhabitants time to change their sentiments* 
Hie only demanded Phoenix and Prothytes, the first promotes^ 
of the revolt, and proclaimed an amnestv to all the rest ^ But 
the ThebanSy in tneir turn, demanded that he should deliver 
up to them Philotas and Antipatar, and invited, b^ sound of 
trumpet^ all men to join, them who chose to assist m recover- 
ing tne liberty of Greece. Alexander then gave the reins to 
the Macedonians, and the .war began«witli j^at fury. The 
Thebans, who had the combat to maintain against forces 
vastlv superior in number, behaved with a. courage and ardour 
far above their strength. But when the A^cedonian garrison 
fell -down from the Uadmea^ and charged them in* tne rear, 
they were surrounded on all sides, ana most of them cut in 
pieces. The city was taken, plundered, and levelled with the 
ground. 

Alexander expected that the re^.of Greece, astonished and 
intimidated by so dreadful a punishment of the Thebans, Would 
submit in silence.. Yet he found a more plausible pretence for 
his severity; givine; out tnathis late proceedings were intend* 
ed to gratify his wies, bein^ adopted in pursuance of com** 
plaints made against Thebes by the people of Fhocis and Pla- 
taea. > He exempted the priests, all tnat the Macedonians were 
bound to by the ties of hospitality, the posteritjr of Pindar, 
and such as had opposed the revolt' the rest he sold for slaves, 
to the number of thirty thousand. There were above six 
thousand killed in the battle. 

The calamities which that.wretched city suffered were va- 
rious and horrible. A party of Thracians demolished the 
house of Timoclea, a woman of quality and honour. The sol- 
diers carried off the booty; and the captain, after having vio- 
lated the lady, asked her whether she nad not some eold and 
silver concealed. She said she had; and taking him alone into 
the garden, showed him a well, into.which^ she told him, she 
had ^thrown every thing q{ value when the city was tsJ^en. 
The offices stooped down to ^examine the wdl; upon which 
she pushed him in, and then despatched him' with stones 



The Thnebns eooung uil; meed and botmd her huids^ waA 
ctrried h^r before AlezaiMiery who immediately pdroeired ht 
her look and gait, and the fearless manner in wnich she toh 
felnred that savage ore^» that she was. a woman of quaiitr aikl 
superior sentiments. The king demanded, who she wa^ she 
answered. — ^ I am the sister of Theagenes, who, in capa^itj 
of general, fought Philip for the liberty of Greece, and fell in 
the battle of Uhaeronea." Alexander, admiring her answer^ 
and the bold action she had performed, eommahded her to be 
set at liberty, and hbr children with her. ^ - 

As for the Athenians, he fomve them^ough they eraress^ 
ed great concern at the misfortune of Theb^ For thbii^ 
they were upon the point of celebrating the feasts of the great 
mysteries, they omitted it On account, of the mourning that 
took place, and received such of the Thebans as esca])ed die 

grnei^ wreck T^ith all im»giiiable kindness into their dty. 
ut whether his fury, like that of .a lion, was satiated with 
blood, -or whether he nad a mind to effiice a most cruel and 
barbarous action by an act of clemencv, he not only overlooked 
the complaints he had against them, but desired them to look 
well to their afi&drs, because, if any thing happened to him, 
Athens would give law to Greece. 

It is sa!d^ the calamities he brought upon the Thebans -gave 
him uneasiness long after, and, on that account^ he treated 
many ethers with 1^ riffour: It is certain, he imputed the 
murder of Glitus, which ne committed in his wine, and the 
Macedonians' dastardly refusal to proceed in the Indian expe- 
dition, through which Ais wars ana his glory were left impei^ 
feet, to the anger of. Bacchus, the srrenger of Thebei. And 
there was not a Theban who survived the fat&l overthrow, that 
was denied any fayour he requested of him* Thus much con* 
cernihg the Tneban war. 

A generfd assembly of the Greeks being^held at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, ihey came to a resolution to send Uieir quotas with 
Alexander a^inst the Persians, and he was unanimously 
elected oaptain<*general.. Manv statesmen and philosophers 
came to congratulate him on the occasion; and he hopea that 
Diogenes of Sinope, who then lived «t Corinth, would be of 
the numher. Finding, however, that he made but little-ao 
count of Alexander, and thait he preferred the enjoyment d 
his leisure in a part of the suburbs, called Cranium, he went 
to see him. Diogenes happened to be lying in the son; and 
at the approach ef so many people, he raised himself up a lit* 
tie, and nxed his eyes upon Alexander. The king addressed 
him in an obliging manner, and asked Hhim, — ^ If there was 
any thine he could serve him in?'^ ** Onlt stand a little 0ut of 
my sunshine,'' said Diogenes. Alexander, we are told, ' 
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flKi^ wilhrfiidb mrprm at finding MauUfao little i«g»rded. 
ud saw aomething so ftreH in that ^relessneaa, tha^ wbil^ 
hia Qourtiera were ridtculiiig th9. pbiloappher as a monsteK he 
iai4j^-^If I were not Aleniider»I should wbb to be Dio- 
genes.*' 

He d)Ofe.to eonauit the oraole about the event of the war, 
and fiurtbat purpose went to Delphi. He happened to arrive 
there on one of th§ daya eM»A^inaiupiciouSf upon which the 
law permitted naman to put hia oueation. At first he sent to 
the prophetess to entreat her to ao her offiee; but finding she 
refused to complj, aukd alleged the law in her excuse, he went 
himself and drew her by foitle into the temple.* Then, as if 
eonc^uered by his violencey she ^d, — ^* My aony thou art in» 
yineible." Alexander, hearing^ this^ sidd,-^< He wanted no 
other answer^ for he had the very 4)racle he destred.'' 

When he was on the point ef setting out upon his expedi- 
tion, he had many signs from the divine powers.' Among the 
rest, the statue ot Orpheus in Libethra^* which was of cypress 
wood^was in a profuse sweat for several days. The generality 
apprenended this tO be a A ill pi^esag^ but Aristander bade 
tnein dismiss their fears: — ^ It signifi^/' hesaid, '^ tha^ Alex* 
«ndfHr would perform actions so wdrth^ to be eeiebrated, tfiat 
tb^y would cost the poets and musictans much labour and 
sweat*'' . 

As to the mmber of bis troops, &ose that put it at the leasL 
aeyy.he carried, over thirty thousand ibot.and five thousand 
horse; and they %ho put tt at the most tell us, his army con- 
aisted pf thirty-four thousand foot and (our thousand "horse. 
The money ^ovided for their subsistence and pay, according 
to Aristobulus, was onry^vi^nty talents. Duns says, he had 
ao more than would maxntsiln'- them one month; but Onesi- 
dritus a^ms that he borrowed two hundred talejata for that 
purpose. 

However, though his provision was sp smalK he chose, at 
bts .Embarkation, to inquire into the circunutances of his 
friends; and to one he gave a^farm, to another a village; to this 
the revenue of a borough, and to that of a post When in this 
manner he had disposed of almost all the estates of the crown. 
Ferdiecafi asked him,^-^ What he had reserved for himseli?'' 

fhe king an«wered,-r^ Hope." • « WelL'^ replied Perdiccas, 
we #ho share in your Isjbours, will also take part in your 
hopes." In consequence of which, he refused the estate allot* 
tea him, and some others of the kingfs.fripndadid Uie same. 

* This libethn was rh the country of the QdiytK in Tbmce. . But betide 
this city or mountain in Thrace, there was ihfi Cave of the Nympkt of Libe- 
thniv oa HoMAt Helicon* prpbably ao denominated by Orpheua, 
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As for those who aqeeptM his offers,, Or applied to him for 
fsYoars, he senred them .with equal pleasure; and by these 
mcSans most of his ]MUcedt>nian revenues Were distributed and 
gone. Sueh was the spirit and disposilaop with which he 
passed the Hellespont 

As soon as he landed, he went up to Ilium> where he sacri* 
ficed to Minerva, and offered libations ta the heroes. He also 
. anointed ihe pillar upon Achilles's tomb wi^ oil, and ran 
round it with tiis friends, naked, accordjin^ tp the custom that 
obtains; after which he put a crown upon it, declaring, — ^ H^ 
thought that hero extremely hajypy, in having.found a fiiithfal 
frietid while he lived, and after his death an excellent herald to 
«et forth his inhuse/' As he went about the city to look uj^on 
the euriosities^ he was asked, whether he chose to see Pans's 
lyre? " I set but little value,^' said he, " upod the lyre of Paris; 
but it would dVe me pleasure to see that of Achilles; to which 
he sung the. glorious actions of the brave."* 
' In the meantime, Darius's generals had assembled a great 
army, and taken post upon the banlLS of the €rranicus; so that 
Alexander was under the necessity of fighting there to oipen 
the gates of Asia. Many of his omcers were apprehensive of 
the depth of the river, and the rough and uiieveh banks oh the 
other side; and some thought a proper regard should be paid 
to a traditionary usage with respect to me time. For the 
kings* of Macedon used never to march but to war in the month 
of Sassius. Aleicander cured th^m of this piece of supersti- 
tion, by ordering that month to be called the tectmd JirtemUku. 
And when Parmen\o objected to his attempting a passage so 
late in the day, he said, — **.The Hellespopt woulcl blush, i^ 
after having passed it, he should be«afraid of the Granicu^.'' 
At the same time he threw himself into the stream with thir- 
teen troops of horse; and as he advanced in the face of the ene- 
my's arrows, in spite of the steep banks,, which were lined 
with cavalry well armed, and of the ramidity of the river, 
which often bore him down, or covered him with its waveau 
his motions seehned rather the effects, of madness than sound 
sense. He held on, however, till, by great and surprising ef- 
forts he gained the oppositi^ banks, which the mud made ex- 
tremely slippeiy and dangerous. When he was there, he was 
forced to stand an en^gement with the enemy, hand to hand, 
and witii great confusion on his part, because tney attacked his 

* This alludes to that paaaage in the ninth book of the Ifiady — 

'* Amus'd at ease the godlike roan thej found, ' 
PleasM with the solenin harp's hannonious sound; 
With these he sooths his angry soul, and sings 
Th* immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. " Ape. 



men as fast as the^ came every before he bad time to ferm 
them: for tbe Persika trpopsj charging with loud shouts, and 
with horse against horse, made good use of their spears, and 
when those were broken, of their awords, 
. Numbers pressed hard on Alexander, because he was easy, 
to be distinguished, .both by his buckler, and ht his crest, on 
each s^ideof which was a lar^e and. beautiful plume of white 
feathers. His cuirass was pierced by a javelin at the joint, 
but he escaped unhurt After this,; Rhoesaces and Spithri- 
dates, two officers .of great distinction, attacked him at once. 
He avoided Spithridates with great, address, . and received 
RhcBsaces witli such a stroke of his spear upon his breasf-plate, 
that it broke in pieces. Then he drew his sword to despatch 
him, but his adversary . still niaintained the combat Mes^- 
time, Spithridates dam,e up on one side of him, and raising 
himself up on his h6rse, gave him a blow with his battle-axe, 
which cirt off his oreist with one side of his plume. Nay, the 
force of it was such,^ that the helniet could hardly re^st it; it 
even penetrated to his hair. Spithridates was going to .repeat 
his stroke^ when the celebrated Clitus* prevented" him, by 
runnine him through the body with his spear. At the same 
time Alexander brought Rhoesaces. to the ground with his 
sword. 

While the cavalry were fighting with so much fury, the Ma* 
cedonian phalani? passed the river, and then the infantry like- 
wise engaged.. , Tne enemy nriade no great or lone resistance, 
but soon turned their backs, ^nd fled, all but the urecian mer- 
cenaries, who making a stand upon an eminence, desired Alex- 
ander to give his word of honour that they should be spared. 
But that prince, influenced rather by his passion than hi% rea- 
son, instead of giving them quarter, advanced to attack tbexp, 
and was so warmly received that he had his horse killed un- 
der him. It was not, however^ the famous Bucephalus. In 
this dispute he had ixiore of his men killed and wounded than 
in all the rest of the battle; for here they had to do witii ex- 

Serienced soldiers, who fought with a courage heightened by 
espair. . . , 

The barbarians, we are told, lost in this battle twenty thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse;t whereas 

* In the orifpnaJ H is Kximf *e /*fymt, CUtm ike Great. Bat in Dlodonis 

i502 and 50S), we find lUnroc o fiuKm, CUtua the Bkiks and Athenxuf 
539, C.) mentions Kxurec o mvmt, CUttu tht Fair. .Phitareh, therefoK, 
probably wrbte it *o^imc. 

f Some manuscripts mention only ten thousand foot killed, which is ibm 
number we have in Diodonis (505). ' Airian (p. 45^) makes the number of 
horse killed only a thousand. 
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4kjtander had no more than thirty-four men kflled^* nine of 
which were the tnfantiy. To do honour to their meznorvi he 
erected a statue to each of them in brass, the workmanship of 
Lysippus« And that the Greelu might have their share in the 
|doTy of the day, he sent them presents out of the spoil: to 
Sie Athenians, m particular, he sent three hundred bucklers. 
Upon the rest of the spoils he put this pompous inscrip^on:'^ 

WON B7 ALSXAin)£B THE SON OF PtflLIP, AND T^TK OHJBSKS, 
(exCKPTINO the LACBDJBMONIANS,) of the BAJtAABIANS IIT 

ASIA. ' The greatest ]>art of the plate, thepurple furnitpre, and 
other things of that kind which ne took from the Persians, he 
sent to his mother. 

This battle made a great and immecUate chance in the face 
of Alexander's afiairs; insomuch that Sardisj^* Uie principal 
ornament oC the Persian empire on the jnariume side, made 
its submission. All the other cities followed its example, 
except Halieamasslis and Miletus; thefe he took by storm, 
and subdued all the adjacent CQuntry. After this he remain* 
ed some time in suspense as to the course he should take. One 
while he was for gomg, wittigreiait expedition, to risk all upon 
the fate of one battle with I&rius: another while he was for 
fost reducing all the maritime prerinces; that when he had ex* 
ercised and strengthened himself by those intermediate actions 
and acquisitions, ne mieht then march s^nst that prince. 

There is a sming in Lycia near the city \it tiie Aanthians, 
which t^ey tell us,*at that time turned its course of its owi^ 
accord, ana, overflowing its ban&s, threw up a plate of brass, 
upon which were engraved certain aUcient cnaracters, signify- 
ing,— ^ That the Persian empire would one day come to a 
period^ and be de'stroyed by the Greeks," Encouraged by 
this prophecy, he hastened to reduce all the coast, as fat as 
Phc^icet and Cilicia. Hi^ march through Pamphylia has af* 
forded matter to many historians for pompous deseription^ as 
if it was by the interposition of heaven, that the sea- retired 
before Alexander, which -at other times, ran there with so 
strong a current, 'that the breaker-rocks, at the foot of the 
mountain very seldom were left bans. Menander, in his plea- 
sant way^ refers to this pretended miracle in tme of his co- 
medies:-<- 

* Anian (47} aayi, there were about twent7*llTe of tiie Idnf's Aiemb 
killed* and of we pefw>n% of -lefls hote, rizty hone and thirU foot Q. Cqr^ 
tiua infbiais us, it was only the twenty-five frtemk who had statues. They 
w'ere erected at Dia, a city of lAUsedonia, m>ro whence Q. Iletdlus renor- 
ed them long after, and carried them to Rom6. 

fThii Phoenxce, as Palmerios has observed** was a district of Lyda or 
Paniphylia. 
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How Take great Auzaitiibb! do I seek 
A^end? SpoiitaneouBlie])re8entsiiisMelf. 
Have I to marcbwhere t^w indignant roll? 
The flea Tetlre8» and |here X march. 

But Alexander himself in his epistles, makes no miracle of 
it;* he only says, — f* He marched from Phaselis by the way 
called (Mmax.^^ 

He had sta^l some time at Phaselis; and haying foand. in 
the market place a statue of t^heodectes, who was of that 

Slace. but then dead, he went out one evening when he had 
rqnk freely at supper, in masauerade, and covered the statue 
with earlands. Thus, in an nour oi festivity, he paid an 
agie^able compliment to the memoi^ of a man with whom 
he had formerly had a connection, by means of Aristotle 
and philosophy. • 

Aftef this he subdued such of the Pisidians as had revolt- 
ed, and conquered Phrygia. Updn taking Gordium, which is 
said to have been the seat of the ancient Midas, he found the 
famed chariot, fastened with cords, made of the bark of the 
CQmel tree, and was informed of a tradition, firmly believed 
among the barbarians,—** That the Fates had decreed the em- 
pire of the world to the man who should untie the knot'^ 
Most historians say, it was twisted so many private ways,. and 
the ends so artfully concealed within, that Alexander, finding 
he could not untie it, cut it asunder with his sword, and so 
piade many ends instead of two. But Aristobulus a£5rms that 
he easily untied it, by taking out the pin which fastened the. 
yoke to the beam, and then drawing out the yoke itself. 

His next acquisitions were in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia: 
and fliere news was brought him of tiie death of Meronon>t 

* There is likewise a passage in Stiabo, which fully proves that there was 
no ntirade in it: — «< Near the city of Phasefis," says he, ** between I«.ycia 
and Painphylia, there i^ a passage by the sea side, through which Alexan- 
der ynarched his army. Tms passage is verv narrow, and lies between the 
shore and the mountain Climax, which overlooks thePamphylian sea. It is- 
dry at low water, so that traveQers pass through it with safety; but when the 
sea is higli, it is overflowed. It was then the winter season, and Alexander, 
who depended much upon his good fortune^ nhtf resolved to set out without 
itayag till the floods ^ere abated) so that 1^ men were forced to march up 
to the middle in wtAet,'^^-Straih lib. xiv. 

Josephus refers to this passage of Alexander, to gain the more credit 
among the Greeks and Romans to the passage of the Israelitep tl^rou^ die 
Red Sea. , 

f Upon the death of Memnon, who had begun with {^reat lUceess to re- 
duce the Greek islands, and was on the point of invadmg Eubcea, Daihu 
was at' a loss whom to employ. While he was in this suspense, Charidenni% 
an Athenian^ who had served with great reputation under Philip of Mace- 
don, but was now very zealous for the Persian interest, attempted to set the 
Vol. III. 8K 29* 
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who was the most respectable officer Darius had in the mari- 
time parts of his kingdom, a^d likely *to have ^iven the inva- 
der most trouble. This confirmed nim in his resolution of 
marchinj^ into the upper province of Asia. 

By this time Darius had taken his departure from Susa, full 
of confidence in his numbers, for his army consisted of no less 
than six- hundred thousandt^ombatants; and greatly encouraged 
besides by a dream, which the magi had interpreted rather in 
the manner they thought would please him than with a rejgard 
to probability. He dreamed, — ^* That he saW the Macedonian 
phalanx all on fire; and that Alexander, in the dress which he, 
Darius, had formerly worn when one of .the king's couriera,* 
acted as his servant; aftqr which Alexander went mto the idm- 

Ele of Belus,. and there suddenlv disappeared.'' By this 
eaven seems to have signified, tnat pEOsperity and honour 
would attend th.e Macedonians; and that Alexander would be- 
come master of Asia, like Dai'ius before him, who, of a sitoiple 
courier, became a king; but that he would nevertheless soon 
die, and leave his glory behind him. 

Darius was still more encouraged by Alexander's long stay 
in Cilicia, which he looked upon as the effect of his fear. But 
the real cause of his stay was sickness, which some attribute 
to his gi^at fatigues, and others to his bathing in the river 
Cydnus, whose water is extremely cold. • His physicians durst 
not give him any medicines, because they thougnt themsdves 
not so certain of the cure, as of the danger they must incur in 
the application: for they feared the Macedonians, if they did 
not succeed, would suspect them of some bad' practice. Philip 
the Acarnanian saw how desperate the king's case was, as well 
as the rest; but besides the confidence he had in his friend- 
ship, he thought it the highest ingratitude, when his master 
was in so much danger, not to risk someUiine with him in 
exhausting all his art for his relief. He, Ihere^re, attempted 

king and his ininisten right: — « While you. Sir," said he to Diaiu% <* are 
■afe, the empire can never be in great danger. Let roe, therefore, ^exhort 
yga never to expose your person, but to make choice of some able general 
to march against your enemy. One hundred tiiousand men will be more 
than sufficient* provided -a tlnrd of them be mercenaries to compel him to 
abandon this enterprise; and if you wiU honour me with the comnuuid, I will 
be* accountable for the success of what I advise.*' Daiius was ready to ac. 
cede to the proposal; but the Pernan grandees, thrdugh envy, accused 
Charidemus of a treasonable design and enected his ruin. Darius repented 
in a few days, but it was then too late. That able counsellor and general 
was condemned and executed.-^JDkW. Sic 1. xvii. Q. Cwi, 1. iii. 

* In the text Aryuht. But it appears from Hesychius and Suidas, that it 
should be read Ac^cu^c It is the Persian word isiandOf stator, (fit>m tiade^ 
stare) with a Greek termination; and wc learn from Cicero, that aiator aig> 
nifics a courier. 
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the cute, uid foupd no difficulty in persuading .the king to wait 
with patience till his medicine was prepared, or to take it 
when ready; so desirous was he of a speedy recovery, in order 
to prosecute the war. t 

In the meantime, Parmenio sent him a letter from the damp, 
advising him ".to beware of Philip, whom," he said. " Darius 
had prevailed upon, by presents of infinite value, and the pro- 
mise of his daughter in marriage, to take him off by poison." 
As soon as Alexander had read the letter, he put it under his 
pillow, without showing it* to anv of his friends. The time 
appointed being come, Philip witn the king'a friends, entered 
tne chamber, having the cup which contained the medicine in 
his hand. The king received it freely, without the least 
marks of suspicion, and at the ^ame time put the letter into his 
hands. It was a striking situation, and more interesting than 
any scene in a tragedy; the one reading, while the other was 
drinking. They looked upon each otherj^ but with a very dif- 
ferent air. The kinf^, witn an open and unembarrassed coun- 
tenance, expressed his regard for Philip, and the confidence 
he had in his honour; Philip's lopk showed his indignation at 
the calumny. One while ne lifted up his eyes and hands to 
heaven, protesting l|is fidelity^ another whife he threw him- 
self down by the oedside, entreating his master to be of good 
courage, and trust to his care. 

The medicine, indeed,, was so strong, and overpowered his 
spirits in such a manner, that at first ne was speechless, and 
discovered scarce Ay sign of sense or life. But afterwards 
he was soop relieved by this faithful physician,* and recovered 
so ivell that he Was able to show himself to the Macedonians, 
whose distress did not abate till he^ came personally before 
theni. 

There was in the army of Darius a Macedonian fugitive, 
named Amyntas. who knew perfectly well the disposition ot 
Alexander. This man, perceiving that Darius prepared to 
mai'ch .through the straits in quest of Alexander, begged' of 
him to renlain wh^re.he was, and take the advantage ofreceiv- 
ing an enemy, so much inferior- to him in number, upon large 
and spacious plains. Darius answered, — ^^ He was afraid m 
that case the enemy 'Would fly without coming to an action, 
and AliBxander escape him." " If that is all you fear,|' replied 
the Macedonian, ^Oet it give you no farther uneasiness; for 
he will come to seek you, and is already on his march." 
However, his representations had no efiect: Darius set out for 
Cilicia; and Alexander was making for Syria in quest of him. 
But happening to miss each other in the night, they both 

• In three days* tunc. 
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turned back; Atorander rejoicing in hit ^ood fortUM, and has- 
tening to meet Darius in the straits; while Darius endeavour- 
ed to disengage himself, and recover his former camp; for by 
this timi^ he was sensible of his error in throwing himself into 
ground hemmed in by the season ode sidcy and Uie mountains 
on fhe oUier, and intersected by the river Pinarus, so that.it 
was impracticable for cavalry; and his infantry could only aet in 
small and broken parties; wnile, at the same time, this situation 
^as extremely convenient for.Uie enemy's inferior numbers. 

Thus fortune befriended Alexander as to the scene of action; 
but ^e skilful disposition of his forces contributed still more 
tp his gaining the victory. As his army was very small in com- 
parison of that of Darius, he took care to draw it up so as to 
prevent its being surrounded, by stretching out his right wing 
farther than the enemy's left In that wing he acted in person, 
and, fighting in the foremost ranks, put the barbarians to flight 
He was wounded, however, in the thigh, and, accordine to 
Chares, by Darius, who engaged him baud to hand. But Alex- 
ander, in the account he gave Ahtipater of the battle, does not 
mention who it was that wounded nim. He only savs, he re- 
ceived a wound in his thigh by a sword, and that no dangerous 
consequences followed it 

The victory was a very signal one; for he killed above a hun- 
dred and ten thousand of the enemy.* Nothing was wajitinsr 
to complete it but the taking of Darius; aiid that prince escaped 
narrowly, having got the start of his pursuer only by four or 
five furlongs. Alexander took his chariot and his bow, and re* 
turned wim them to his Macedonians. He found them loading 
themselves with the plunder of the enemy's camp,* which .was 
rich and various; though Darius, to make his troops filter for 
action, had left most of 'the bagjgage in Damascus. The Ma- 
cedonians had reserved for their master the tent of Darius, 
in which he found officers of the household magniftcentlj 
clothed j rich furniture, andgreat quantities of gold and sUven 

As soon as he had put ofiThis armour, he went to the bath, 
sayine to those about him,— '^ Let us go and refresh ourselves 
after Uie fatigues of the field, in the bath pf Darius." " Nay, 
rather," said one of his friends, ^ in the bath of Alexander; 
for the goods of the conquered are, and should be called the 
conqueror's." When he nad taken a view of the basins, viab, 
boxes, and dther vases, curiously wnt)ught in sold, smelled the 
fragrant odours of essences, and seen the splendid furniture 
of spacious apartments, he turned tp his triends and aaid, 
^ This, then, it seems, it was to be a king."t 



* Diodorai aavt & hundred and tYurty thousand. 

f As if he had uidt->-^ Could a khi^ place hia happmetk in nich 



enjoy- 
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Aft he was sitting down to table, an account .was brought 
him, that among the prisoners were the mot];ier and ^ife of 
DatluSy and two unmarried daughters; and that upon seeing 
his chariot and . bpw they broke out into great lamentatiohsi 
concluding that he was dead. Alexander, after some p^se, 
during which he was rather commiseratiaar their misfq^unes 
than rejoicing in his own success, sent Leonatus to assure 
them> — ^^ That Darius was not dead; that they had nothing to 
fear from Alexander, for his dispute with Darius was only for 
empire; and that they should find themselves provided for in 
the same manner as when Darius was in his greatest prosper!* 
ty.'* If this messa^ to the captive princesses was graciqus 
and humane, hisactions were still more so. He allowed them 
to do the funei^l honours to what Persians they pleased, and 
for that purpose furnished them, out of the spoils, with robes. 
and all the other decorations that were customary. They had 
as many domestics, and were served in all respects in as ho* 
nourabie a manner as before: indeed, their appointments were 
greater. But there was another part of his behaviour to them 
still more ndble and princely. Though they were now cap- 
tives, he considered that they were uidies, not only of high 
rank, but of great modesty and virtue; and took care that they 
should not hear an indecent word, nor have the least cause to 
suspect any danger to their honour. Nay, aa if they had been 
in a holy temple or asylum of virgins, rather than in an ene- 
my's camp, they livedi unseen and unapproached, in the most 
sacred privacy. 

It is said, the wife of Darius was one of the most beautiful 
women, as Darius was one of the tallest and handsomest men 
in the world: and that their daughters much resembled them. 
But Alexanaer, no doubt, thought it more glorious and wor- 
thy of a king to conquer himself, than to subdue his enemies, 
and, therefore, never approached one of them. Indeed, his 
continence was such, that he knew not any woman before his 
marriaee, except Barsine, who became a widow by the death 
of her nUsband, Memnon, and was taken prisoner near Damas- 
cus. She was well versed in the Greek literature, a woman of 
the most agreeable temper, and of roval extraction; for her 
father, Artabazus, was grandson to a l^ing of Persia.* Ac- 
cording to Aristobulus, it was Parmenio, that put Alexander 
upon this connection with so accomplished .a woman, whose 
beauty was her least perfection. As for the other female cap- 
tives, though they were tall and beautiful^ Alexander took no 

ment$ as theae>'' For AlezMider was not, till long after this, connpttd by 
the Pernan luxuiy. 
• Son to a Iring of Petsia's daughter. 
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fafther notice of them than to say, bv way of a jest, — ^ What 
eye-sores tiiese t*ertian women are!" He found a counter- 
cDarm*in the beauty of self-government and sobriety; and, in 
the*8trenl^h of that, passed mem by as so many statues. 

Fhiloxenus, who commanded his forces upon the coast, ac- 
quainted him by letter, that there was one Theodorus, a Ta- 
rentiae, with him, who had two beautiful boys to sell, and de- 
sired to know whether he chose to buy them. Alexander vvras 
so much incensed at this application, that he asked his friends 
several times,-^^^ What base inclinations Philoxenus had ever 
seen in him, that he durst make him so infamous a proposal?" 
In his answer to the letter, which was extremely severe upon 
Philoxenus, he ordered him to dismiss Theodorus and his vile 
merchandise together. He likewise reprimanded young Ag- 
non for offering to purchase Grobylus for him, whose t^uty 
was famous in Corinth. Being informed that two Macedo- 
nians, named Damon and Tinaotheus, had corrupted the wives 
of some of his mercenaries who served under Parmenio, he 
ordered that officer to inquire into the afiair; and if they were 
found guilty to put them to death, as no better than savages, 
beiit on the destruction of human kind. In the same letter, 
speaking of his own conduct, he expresses himself in these 
terms: — " For iny part, I have neither seen, nor desired to. see, 
the wife of Darius; so far from that, I have not suffered any 
man to speak of her beauty before me." He used to say,— : 
" That sleep^ and the commerce with the sex, were the things 
that made him most sensible of his mortality." For he con- 
sidered both weariness add pleasi^re as the natural effects of 
our weakness. 

He was also very temperate in eating. Of this there are 
many proofs; and we have a remarkable one in what he said 
to Ada, whom he called his mother, and had made queen of 
Caria.* Ada, to express her affectionate rej^utls, sent him, 
every day, a number of excellent dishes, and a handsome des- 
sert; and, at last, she sent him some of her best cooks and 
bakers. But he said, — ^* He had no need of them: for he had 
been supplied with better cooks bv his tutor Leonidas; a march 
before day to dress his dinner, and a light dinner to prepare his 
supper." He added, that "the same leonidas used to examine 
the chests and wardrobes in which his bedding and cloUies 

* This princess, after the death of her eldest brother Mausolus, and his 
consort Artemisia,, who died without children, succeeded to the Ihronc 
with her baother Hidrcus, to whom she had been married. Ilidreus dying 
befwe her, Pexodorus, her third brother, dethroned her, and after hia 
death* his son-in-law, Orontes, seized the crown, ^ut Alexander restored 
her to the possession of her dominions. 
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were put, lest something of luxury and superfluity should be 
introduced there by his mother." 

Nor was he so much addicted to wine as he -was thought to 
be. It was supposed so, because he passed a great deal of time 
at tsible; but that time was spent ratiier in talking than drink- 
ing, every cup introducing some long discourse. . Besides, he 
never made tnese long meals but when he had abundance of 
leisure upon his hanos. When business called he was not to 
be detained by wine, or sleep, or pleasure, or honourable love, 
or the most entertaining spectacle, though the motions of other 
generals, have been retarded by some olthese things. * His life 
sufficientl v. confirms this assertion; for, though very short, he 
performed in it innumerable great actions. • 

On his days of leisure, as soon as he was risen, he sacrificed 
to -the gods; after which he took his dinner sitting. The rest% 
of the tUy he spent in hunting, or deciding the differencetr 
among hi3 troops^ or in reading and writing. If he was upon 
a march which did not require haste, he would exercise hixia- 
self in shooting and darting the javelin, or iti mounting or 
alighting from a chariot at wl\ speed. Sometimes also he di- 
verted himself wMh fowling and fox-hunting, as we find by 
hisjpumals. 

On his return to his quarters, when .'he went to be refreshed 
with the bath and with oil, he inquired of the stewards of his 
kitchen whether they had prepared every thing in a handsome 
manner for supper. It was not till late in the evening,'and 
when night was come on, that he took this meal, and then he 
ate in a recumbent posture. He was. very attentive to his 
guests at table, that they might be served equallv, and none 
neglected. His entertamments, as we have alreaay observed, 
lasted many hours; but they were lengthened out rather by 
conversation than drinking. His conversation, in many re- 
spects, was more agreeable than that of most princes, for he 
was not deficient in the graces of society. His only fault was 
his retaining so much of the soldier,* as to indulge a trouble- 
some vanity. He would not only bo^t of his own actions, 
but sufiered himself to be cajoled by flatterers to an amazing 
degree. These wretches were an mtolerahle burden to the 
rest of the company, who did not choose to contend with theih 
in adulation, nor yet to appear behind them in their opinion 
of their king's achievements. 

As to delicacies, he had so little regard for them, that when 
the choicest fruit and fish were brought him from distant coun- 

* The ancients in tJieir comic pieces, used always to put the rodomoa- 
tades in the character of a soldier. At present tlie army have as little vani- 
ty as any set of people whatever, . 
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tries and seaa, he would send some to each of his friends, and 
he very often left none for himself. Yet there was always a 
magnificence at his table, and the expense rose witfi his for- 
tune, till it came to ten thousand drachmas for one entertain- 
ment There it stood; and he did aot suffer those that invited 
liim to exceed that sum. 

After the battle of Issus, he S4$nt tp Damascus, and seized the 
money and equipages of the Persians, tojgether with their 
.wives And children. On that occasion the Thessalian cavalry 
enriched themselves most They had, indeed, greatly dis^ 
tineuisfaed themselves in the action, and they were favoured 
with this commission, that they might have the best share in 
the spoil. Not but the rest of uie army found sufficient booty; 
and tne Macedonians having once tasted the treasures and the 
^luxury of the barbarians, hunted for the Persiaa wealth with 
all the ardour of hounds upon scent 

It appeared to Alexander a matter of great importance, be- 
fore he went farther, to sain the maritime t>ower% Upon ap- 
plication, the kings of Cyprus and Phoenicia made their sup- 
mission: only Tyre hela out He besieged that city seven 
months; dunng which time he erected vast mounts of earth, 
plied it with his engines, and invested it on the side next the 
sea with two hundred ^lleys. He had a dream, in which he 
saw Hercules offering him his hand from the wall, and inviting 
him to enter. And many of the Tynans dreamed.* — ^* That 
Apollo declared he would go ovef to Alexander, oecause he 
was displeased with their behaviour in the town.'' Hereupon 
the Tyrians, as if the god had been a deserter taken in the tact, 
loaded his statue with chains, and nailed the feet to the pedes- 
tal; not scrupling to call him an AkxandriaL In another oream, 
Alexander thought he saw a satyr playing before him at some 
distance; and when he advanced to take him, the savage eluded 
his grasp. However, at last, after much coaxing, and taking 
many circuits round him, he prevailed on him to surrender 
himself. The interpreters, plau^bly enough, divided the 
Greek term for satyr into two. Sa Tyros^ which signifies Turt 
u thins. They still show us a fountain, near which Alexander 
is said to have seen that vision. 

About the middle of the siege, he made an excursion against 
the Arabians, who dwelt about Antilibanus. There he ran a 
great risk of his life, on account of his preceptor Lysimachus, 

^ * One of the Tynans dreamed he saw ApoHo flying from the city, U|>on 
his repordni^ this to tlie people, they would have stoned him, supposing 
that he did it to intimiaate them. He was obliged, thereftne, to take 
refuge in t}ie temple of Hercules. But the majg^strates, upon mat«« de- 
liberation, resolved to fix one end of a gold chain to the statue of Apollo, 
and the other to the altar of Hercules. — Diod. ^ic lib. xviL 
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who ianstod on attending him; beings a» he aUeged, neither 
older nor less valiant than Phoenix. But when mej came to 
the hillsy and quitted their horses, to march up on 'foot, the 
rest of their party got far before Alexander and Lysimachus. 
Night came on, and as the enemy was at no creat distance, the 
king would not leave his preceptor, borne down with. fatigue 
and the weight of years. Therefore, while he was encourag- 
ing and helping him forward, he was insensibly separated from 
his troops, and had a dark and very cold ni^ht to pass in an 
exposed and dismal situation. In this perplexity, he observed 
at a distance a number of scattered fires. which uie enemy had 
lighted; and depending upon his swiftness and activity, as 
well as accustomed to extricate the Macedonians out of every 
* difficulty, by taking a share in the labour and danger, he ran 
to the next fire. After having killed two of the barbjaiians 
that sat watching it, he seized a lighted brand, and hastened 
with it to his party, who soon kindled a great fire. The sight 
of this so intimidated the enemv, that many of them fled, and 
those who ventured to attack him, were repulsed with con- 
siderable loss. By these means he passed the ni^tin safety, 
ac<^ording to the account we have from Chares. 

As for the siege, it was brought to a 'termination in this 
mannen — Alexander had permitted his main body to repose 
themselves, after the long and severe fatigues they had under- 
.{^ne,and ordered only some small parties to keep theTyrians 
in play. In the meantime^ Aristander, his principal soothr 
sayer, ofiered sacrifices; and one day, upon inspecting the en- 
trails of the victim, he boldly asserted, among those about hiiti, 
that the city would certainly be taken that month. As it hap- 
pened then to be the last day of the month, his assertion was 
received with ridicute and scorn. The king perceiving he wis 
disconcerted, and making it a pdint to bring the prophecies of 
his ministers to completion, gave orders that the day should 
not be called the thirtieth, but the twenty-eighth of the month. 
At the same time he called out his forces by sound of trum- 
j$et, and made a much more vigorous assault than he at first 
intended. The attack was violent; and those who were left 
behind in the camp, quitted it to have a share in it, and to sup- 
port their fellow-soldiers; insomuch, that the Tyrians wer^ 
forced to give out, and the city was taken that very day. 

From thence he marched into Svria, and laid siege to Gaza, 
the capital of that coun^. While he was employed there, a 
bird, as it flew by, let fall a clod of -earth upon his shoulder, . 
and then going to perch on the cross-cords with which they 
turned the engines, was entangled and taken. The event an- 
swered Aristander's interpretauon of this sij^: Alexander was 
wounded in the shoulder, out he took the city.. He sent most 
Vol. Iir. 2 L 23 
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of its spoils to Olyitipias and Cleopfttra, and others of hb 
firiends. His' tutor, Leonidas, wa;^ not forgotten; and the pre- 
sent he mkde him had something particular ii^ it It consisted 
of five hundred talents weight of frankincense/ and a hundred 
of myrrhy and was sent upon the recollection of the hopes he 
had conceived when a boy. *It seeins Leonidas one day had 
observed Alexander, at a isacrifice, throwing incense into the 
fire by handfuls: upon which he said,-^< Alexander, when you 
have conquered tne country where spices grow^ you may be 
tiius' liberal of your incense; but, in the meantime, use what 
you have more sparingly." He, therefore, wrote thus,— ^* I 
nave sent you frankincense and. myrrh in abundance, that you 
may be no lonjger a churl to the gods.'' 

A casket being one day brought him, which appeared one of ' 
the mo9t curious and valuable things among the treasures and 
the whole equipage of Darius, he asked his friends what they 
thought most worthy tq be put in it? Different things were 
proposed; but he said, — ^^The Iliad most deserved such a 
case." This particular is mentioned by several writers of 
credit And if what the Alexandrians say, upon the faith of 
Heradides, be true. Homer was no bad auxiliary or useless 
counsellor in the coiirse of the war. They tell us, that when 
Alexander had^nauered Egypt, and determined to build 
there a g^t city, wnich was to oe peopled with Greeks, and 
called s3ter his own name, by the advice of his architects he 
had marked ^ piece of ground^ and was preparing to lay the 
foundation; but a wonderful dream made nim fix upon another 
situation. He thought a person with gray hair, and a very 
venerable aspect, approached him, and repeated the following 

lines:*- 

« • ■ 

High o'er a gulfy sea, the Pharian isle 

Fronts the deep roar of dAseznboguing Nile. - [-^op^l 

Alexander, upon this, immediately left his bed, and went to 
Pharos, whicn at that time was an island lying a little above 
the Canobic mouth of the Nile, but now is joined to the conti- 
nent by a causeway. He no sooner cast his eyes upon the 
place than he perceived the com'modiousness of the situation. 
It is a tongue'of land, not unlike an isthmusy whose breadth, is 
proportionable to its length. On one side it has a great lake, 
and on the other the sea, which there forms a capacious har- 

/&. oz, dwtgr. 
* The common Attic talent, in Troy weig^ht, was - 56 11 171 

This talent consisted of 60 minats but there was another 
Attic talent, by some said to consist of 80, by others 
oflOOmtfue. The mtna was. . - < ^ 11 7 162 

The talent of Alexandria was 104 19 IV 
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bout.* This led him to declare, that ^ Homer, among his 
other admirable qualifications, was an excellent architect;" and 
he ordered a city to be planned suitable to the ground, and its 
appendant .conveniences. For want of chi^k, they piade use 
or douTy which answered well enough upon a black soil, and 
they drew a line with it about the semicircular bay .The arms 
of this semicircle were terminated by straight lines, so that 
the whole was in the form of a Macqaonian cloak. 

While the kine was enjoying the desi^n^ on a sudden an in- 
finite number of larj^ birds of various kinds rose, like a black 
cloud, out of the river and the lake, and lighting upon the 

fdace, ate up all tfie flour that was imd in markmg out. the 
ines. Alexander was disturbed at the omen; but the diviners 
encouraged him to proceed, by assuring him it was a sign thkt 
the city he was going to build would be olest with such plenty, 
as to furnish a supply to all that should repair to it from other 
nations. 

The execution of the plan he left to his architects, and went 
to visit the temple of Jupiter Ammon. It was a long and la- 
borious joumey;t and beside the fatigue, there were two great 

^ 'Oc w uA Tosrev w^vm ^ia/^tfora^ (rsuina yn^ ic<riv lo^fAM v^jtfm *X!xnt avfA/uitfrpof 

Dacier understands this whole passage Twhich, as he observes, is not 
without its difficulties) as a description of the isle -of Pharos. It certainly 
was the isle of Pharos that formed th6 haH>our, which was a double one, 
and he adduces the authorities of Caesar and Virgil to prove that point. 
But how did the isle of Pharos lie between, or divide, the sea and a great 
lake? Dacier takes x^rv? ti ^roAXMr mm ^eoutffo'at to mean the sam^ as 9jfAvet^ 
^atXMvAf* AlezandxMy however, does certainly stand between* the lake 
Marea, or Hareotis, and the Canobic branch of tlie NUe, which mav VeU 
enough be called a sea. And the word /k/^M, does undoubtedly signify 
stparatinig, or dtvitUng. 

Our version of this paasage is, moreover, confirmed hf the account which 
Diodorus, the Sicilian, gives of the situation of Alexanoria. Ttiat historian 
says, it was seated veiy commodiously by the haven of Pharos; the streets 
were so contrived as to admit the cooling breezes^ which refreshed the air. 
A]exan<ler ordered a broad and high vnh to be drawn around it, so as to 
have the sea close on one side, and a great lake on the others Its form re- 
sembled that of a soldier's cloak. One large beautiful street passed from 
^te to gate, being in breadth a hundred leet, in length fortv furlongs, or 
nve miles. It became in after-ages so rich and famous, that there were on 
its roUs three hundred thousand freemen. — Diod. Sic, 1. yvii. 

-f- As to his motives in this journey, lustorians disagree. Arrian (1. iii. 
c. 3,) tells us, he took it in imitation of Perseus and Hercules, the former 
of which had consulted^that oracle when he was despatched against the Gor- 
g(>ns; and the latter twice, viz. when he went into Idbya against Antaeus, and 
when he marched into Egypt against Busiris. Now, as Perseus and Her- 
. cules g^ve themselves out to be the sons of the Grecian Jupiter, so Alex- 
ander had a mind to take Jupiter Ammon for his father. , Maximus Tyrius 
(Serm. zxv.) infdrms us, that he went to discover the fountains of the Nile; 
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dangers attending it The one was, that Uieir water might 
iSuly in a desert of many days' journey, which anorded no 
supply; and the other, that tney ixiieht oe surprised by a vio- 
lent south wind amidst the wastes ofsand, as it happened lone 
before to the army of Cambyaes. The wind raised the saniT 
and rolled it in such wayes, that it deyoured foil fifty thousang 
men. These difficulties were considered and represented to 
Alexander: but it was nqt easy to diyert him from any of bis 

Jurposes. Fortune had supported him in such a manner, that 
is resoiiitionir were become inyincibly strong; and his cou- 
rage inspired him with such a spirit of adyenture, that he 
thought it not enough to be yictorious in the field, but he-must 
conouer both time and place. 

' Tne diyine assistances whith Alexander experienced in this 
march, met with more credit than the oracles deliyered at the 
ena ot it; though those extraordinary assistances, in some 
measure, confirmed the oracjes. In the first place; Jupiter 
sent such^i copious and constant rain, as not only aeliyered 
them from all fear of sufiering by thirst, but, by moistening 
the sand, and making it firm to the foot, made the air clear, 
and fit for respiration. In the next place, when they found 
the marks which were to serye for guides to trayellers, remov- 
ed or defaced, and in consequence wandered up and down 
without any certain route, a flock of crows made their appear- 
ance, and directed them iii the way. When they marched 
briskly on, the crows flew wifh equal alacrity: when they lae* 
ged behind or halted, the crows also stoppea. What is stul 
stranger^ Callisthenes ayerd, that at night when they happened 
to be going wrone, these birds called them by their croaking 
and put them right again. 

- w hen he had passed the desert, and was arrived at the place, 
the minister of Ammon receiyed him with saJutations from 
the god as from a father. And when he inquired, — ^* Whether 
any^ of the assassins of his father had escaped him?" the priest 
desired he would not express himself in tnat manner, " for his 
father was not a mortal. • Then he asked, — " Whether all the 
murderers of Philip were punished; and whether it was giycn 
the proponent to be the cotunieror t)f the world?" Jupiter an- 
swered, — ^ That he granted him that high distinction; and 
that the death of Philip was sufficiently ayenged." Upon this, 
Alexander made his acknowledgments to the god by rich 6f- 
ferin^, and loaded the priests with presents of great value. 
This is the account most nistorians dire' us of the afiair of the 
oracle: but Alexander himself in die letter he wrote to his 

Mid JiMlia (1. si. c. 11») n]fi, the intention of this Tiait wu to eletr up lui 
nwther'i dumcter^Md to get himself the reputetion of « SMm origin. 
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mother on that occuiiniy only am, — ^ )ie i'ecoived certain 
private answers from the onicle, wnich he would communicate 
to her, and her only, at his return/' 

Some say, Amn^Qp's prophet being desirous to .address him 
in an obliging manner m Grreek, intended to say, Ct PaM/ton, 
which signifi&, My Son; but in hisT barbarous pronunciation, 
made the word end with an a instead of an n,, and so said, 
Fat Dioif which signifies, San of JupiUr,' Alexander, they . 
add, was delighted with the mistake in the prenunciation, and 
from that mistake was propagated a report that Jupiter himself 
bad^.cidled him his son, • 

He went to hear Psammb, an Egyptian philosopher; and the 
saying of his that pleased him most was,— t-<< that all men are 
governed hy god, tor in every thine that which rules and go- 
verns is divine.^' -But Alexander's own maxim was more 
agreeable to sound phibsophy: he said,r— ^< Gk>d is the com- 
mon father of men^ but. more particularly of the good and vir* 
tuous.". 

When amt>ng the barbarians, indeed, he afiected a lofty port, 
such a^ might suit a man perfectly convinced of his divine 
original; but it was in a small degree, and with great caution, 
that he assumed any thing of divinity among the ureeks. We 
must except, however^ what he wrote to. the Athenians con- 
cerning Samos: • << It was not I who gave you that free and 
famous city, but your then lord, who was cialled my faAer^" 
meanine rhiiip.^ . 

. Yet, long titer this, when he was wounded with an arrow, 
and experienced great torture from it, he said, — ^ My friends, 
this is nlood, and not the ichor 

« which blest immortalB shed. 

One day it .happened to thunder in such a dreadiul manner, 
that it astoifisheo all- that heard it; upon which Anaxarchus the 
sophist, being in company with him, said, — ^^ Son of Jupiter, 
could you do. so?" Alexander answered with a smile, — " I do 
not choose to be so terrible to my friends as you would have 
me, who despise my entertainments,' because you see fish 
.served up, and not the heads of Persian grandees." It seems 
the king had made Hephaestion a present of some small fish, 
and Anaxarchus observmjg it, said, " Why did he not rather 
send you the heads of princes;"! intimating how truly despi- 

* He knew the AtbeiuMis were sunk into fueh metanen, that they would 
i«ftdily adnut his ptetensioiia to divinity. So afterwirds they demed De- 
metrius^ 

't' Diogenes imputes this saying of Anszsrchns tothe avenion he had for 
Nicocreon* tynni of Sakmis. According to him, Alexander having one day 

93* 
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csibie those glitteritie things are which conouerors pursue with 
so much danger tincffatigue: since, after My their enjoyments 
are likle or nothing superior to those of other men. It ap- 
pears, then, from what nas been said, that Alexander neither 
believed, nor was claimed with, the notion of hij div4nityi but 
that he only made use of it aft a means to •bring others into 
subjection. 

At his return from Egypt to Phcenicia, he honoured the 
goils with sacrifices and solemn processions; on which occa- 
sion this people .were entertained with- music and dancing, and 
tragedies were presented in the greatest perfection, not only 
in respect of the magnificence of the scenery, but the spirit of 
emulation in those who exhibited them, in Athens persons 
are chosen by lot outof the tribes to conduct those exhioitions; 
hilt in this case the princes of Cyprus vied with eaoh otto 
with incredible ardour; pariicularlyNicocreon king of Sala- 
mis,and- Pasicrates king of Soli. They chose the most cele- 
brated actors that could be found: Pasicrates risked the victory 
upon Athenodorus, and Nicocreon upon Thessalus. Alexan- 
der interested himself partioulairljr in behalf of the latter; but 
did not discover his attachment, till AthenOdorus was dc^hr- 
ed victor by al> the suffra^s. Then, as he left the theatre, he 
said, — ^^ I c6mn^nd the -judges for what they have done; but 
I would have given half my kingdom rather than have seen 
Thessalus conquered.'' 

' However, when Athenodorus was fin^d by th6 Athenians 
for not making his appearance on their stage at the feasts of 
Babchus, and entreateu Alexander to write .to them in his fa- 
vour; though, he refused to comply with that request, he paid 
his fine for him. ' Another actor, .named Lycon, a native of 
Scarphia, performing with great applause liefore Alexander, 
dexterously inserted in one of the speeches of the comedy a 
verse in wnich he asked him for ten tad^nts. Alexander laagh- 
ed, and gave him them. 

It was about this time that he received a letter from Darius, 
in which that prince proposed, on condition of a pacification 
and future friendship, to pay him ten thousand talents in ran- 
som of the prisoners, to cede to him all the countries on this 
side the Etuphrates^ and to give him his daughter in marriage.' 
Upon his communicating these proposals to his friends, Par- 

inYhed Anaxarchus to dinner, asked him how he liked his entertainment?— 
** It is excellent,*' replied the guest, '* it wants but one <Hsh, and ^t a de- 
licious one, the heaa 6f a tyruit;" not the heads of the ScUrapw^ or gover- 
nors of provinces, as.it is in Plutarch. If the philosopher really meant the 
head of Nicocreon, he paid dear for his saying anerwaras; for ailer the death 
of Alexander, he was forced, .by contrary winds, upon the coast of Cyprus, 
where the tyrant seised him and put him to death. 
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menio said, " If I were Alexander, I would accept them." 
" So would 'I," said Alexiander,* " if I were Parmenio.'' *, The 
answer he gave Darius wsls,^* That if he would come to him, 
he should find the hest of treatment; if not, he must go and 
seek him.". 

In conseauence of this declaration he began his march; hot 
he repented that he had set Out so soon, when He received in- 
formation that the wife of Darius, was dead. That princess 
died in childbed; suoid the concern of Alexander was great, be- 
cause he lost dn opportunity of exercising his clemency. All 
he could do w*as to return, and bury her with the utmost mag- 
nificence. One of the eunuchs of the bed-chai^Der, named 
Tireus, who was taken prisoner alon^ with the princesses^ at 
this timft made his escape out of the camp)*and rode off to 
Darius with ne.ws of the queen's death. 

Darius smote upon his head, and shed a totrent of tears. 
After which he cried out,-^" Ah cruq^ destiny of the Persians! 
Was the wife and sister of their king not only to be .taken cap- 
tive, but, after her death, to be deprived of the obsequies duer 
to her high rank!" The eunuch answered, " As to her obse^ 



Sues, O^kin^, and' alt the honours the que^n had a right to 
aim, there is nO reason to blame the evn genius. of the Pei^ 
sians. For neither my mistress, Statira,' dunng her life, or 
your royal mother, or children, missed any of the advantages 
of their former fortune, except the b'eholding'the li^ht of your 
countenance, whichr the great Oromasdest will again cause to 
shine with as much lustre as before. So far from being de- 
prived of any of the solemnities of a funeral, the aueen was 
honoured with the tears of her very enemies^; For Alexander 
is as mild in the use of his victories, as he is terrible in battle." 
On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, and strange«us- 
picions took possession of his soul. He took the eunuch into 
the most private apartment of his pavilion, and said,« — "If 
thou dost not revolt to the Macedonians, as the fortune of Per- 
sia has done, but still, acknowledeest me as thylord, tell me, 
as thou honourest the Hght of Mithra and the right hand of 
the king, is not the death of Statira theleast of her misfortunes 
I have to lament? Did not she suffer more dreadful things 
while she lived? And, amidst all our calamities, would not our . 
disgrace have been. less had. we' met with- a more rigorous aiid 

* iJonginus takes notice of this as an instance, tfiat it is natural for men 
of ^niusy even in tlieir common discourse, to let fall sometliing great and 
sublime. j 

+ Oromaadea was worshipped by the Persians as the Author of all Good, 
and Jtrimanius deemed the Author of Evil; agreeably to the principles from 
which they were believed to spring, Light and Darkness. The Persian 
writers call them Yerdan and Mriman, 
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savage enemj^* For what engagement, in liie eo mp i a of vir- 
tue, <y>ald hnng a yoaiig man: to do such honour to the wife of 

his enemy? V 

While the king was yet speaJUng^ /Tireus humbled his faoe 
to the earth, and entreated him not to make use of expressions 
so unworthy of himself, so injuiious to Alexander, and so dis- 
honourable to the i)oemory of his deceased wife* and sister; nor 
to d^priye himself of the greatest of consolations in his misfor- 
tune, the reflecting that.te waSi nA defeated but by a person 
superior .to human nature. He assured him, Alexander was 
more to be. admired for the decency of his behaviour to the 
Persiah wqpen, than for the. valour he exerted 4i^Bdn8t fhe 
men. At the same time, be confirmed all he had said with the 
moat«awfuI oaths, and expatiated still more on.the negularity 
of Alexander's -conduct, and on his dignity of mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends; ana lifting up his hands 
to heaven, he said,-<-^' \e gods, who are the guardians of oar 
birth, and;the protectors of kingdoms, grant that I may re-es- 
'tablisfa the fortunes of Persia, and leave them in th^ glory I 
ibund them; that victory may pot it in mv- power to return 
Alexander the favours which my dearest pledged experienced 
from htm in my fall! But if the time determined by fate and 
the divine wrath, or brought about by the vicissitude of things, 
is now. come,, and the glory of the Persians must fall, may 
none but Alexander sit on the throne of Cyrus!?' In this man- 
ner were things conducted, and such were the speeches utter- 
ed on. this occasion, according to the tenor of history. * . 
' Alexander having subdued all on this side the Buphrates, 
began his march against Darius, who had taken the field with 
a million of men^ During this march, one of his friends men- 
tioned to him, as a matter that might divert him, that the ser- 
vants of the army had divided themselves into two bands, and 
that each had chosen a chief, one of which they called Alexan- 
der, and the other Darius. They began to skirmish with clods, 
and afterwards fought with their fists; and* at last, heated with 
a desire of victory,- many of them came to stones and sticks, 
insomuch that they could hardly be parted. The king, upon 
this report, ordered the two chiefs to fight in single combat, 
and armed Alexander with his own hands, while Philotas did 
the same for Darius. The whple army stood and looked on, 
considering the event of this combat as a presage of the issue 
of the war. The two champions fought with ^;reat furjr; but 
he who bore the name of Alexander proved victorious. He 
was rewarded with a present of twelve villages, and allowed 
to wear a Persian robe, as Eratosthenes tells ttie story. 
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The pett b«tde with Darius was not fou|^t at Arbda,* as 

most historians will have k,. but at Oaujmnela, which^ in the 
Persian tongue, is said to signify the house of the cornel,'^ so 
called, because one of the ancient kings. haviAg escaped his 
enemies by the swiftness of his camel, placed her there, and 
appointed the revenue or certain villages for her maintenance. 

In the month of JSepipnber there happened an eclipse of the 
moon;| about the beginning of the festival of the great mys- 
teries at Athens. The eleventh night after that eclipse, the t^ 
armies being in view of each othei:, Darius Sept his men under 
arms, and took a general review of his troops by toi'ch-light 
Meantime Alexander suffered his Macedonians* to. reposie 
themselves, and with his soothsayer Aristander. performed 
some private ceremonies before his tent, and offered sacrifices 
to Fear. § The oldest of his friends^ and Pannenio in particu* 
lar, when they beheld the plain between Niphates and ue Oor- 
daean mountains all illuminated with the torches of the barba- 
rians, and hewl the iumult^iary and appalling noise from their 
camp, like the bellowings of an immense sea, were astonished 
at their numbers, and observed among liiemselves how ardu- 
ous an enterprise it would be to meet such a torrent of war in 
open day. They waited upon the king, therefore, when h^ 
had finished the sacrifice,, and advised him to attack the enemy 
in the night, when darkness wpuld hide what was most dread- 
ful in the combat Upon which he gave tiiem that celebrated 
answer,— i will not steal a iaetory, . • 

It is Uiie, this answer has been thought by some tasayour 
of the vanity, of a young man who derided the most obvious 
danger: yet pihers have thought it not only well calculated to 
encourage his troops at that time, but politic enough in respect 
to the future; because, if Darius happened to be beaten, it left 
him no handle to proceed to another trial, under pretence that 
night and darkness had been his adversaries,, as he had before 
lam the blame upon the mountains, the narrow passes, and the 

* But n Gaugsmela was only a yUla^ uid Ariiela, a<coiiiideTable towii« 
stood near it, the Hacedonians chose to distinj^uiah the battle by the name 
of the latter. 

t Darius, the son of Hystaspes,' crossed the deserts cf Scythta upon that 
camel. 

i Astrononaen assure us this eclipse of the moon happened the 30th of 
September, accordiiiff to the Julian calendar i and the^erote the ba^e of Aj^ 
bela was fou^t the 1st of October. 

^ In 'the printed text it is «o^ to JipoBo, but Amiot tdls us he found in 
seyeral MSS. #«y04^ to Fear. Fear was not without her altars; Theseus sacii- 
ficed to her, as we have seen in his lift : And Plutarch tells us, in the life of 
Agis and Clebmenes, that tiiie Lacedsmonians buih a temple to Fear, whom 
tliey honoured, not as a pernicious demon, but as the bond of all good fo> 
vemment. 

Vol. III. 2 M 
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aea. For in such & vast empire it could never be the want of 
arms or men that would bring Darius to give up the dispute; 
but the ruin of his hopes and spirits,.in consequence of the loss 
of a batUe, where he nad the aavantage of numbers and of day- 
light 

when his friends were gone, Alexander retired to rest in 
his tent^ and he is said to have slept that night much sounder 
than -usual; insopiUch that when his officers came to attend 
him the next d^y, thev could not but'express their surprise at 
it, while they were obliged themselves to give out orders to 
the troops to take their morning refreshment After* this, 
as the occasion was urgent, Parmenio enter^ his apartment, 
and standing by the bed, called him two or three times by 
name. When he awaked, that officer asked him, — ^'^ Why -he 
slept like a man that had already conquered, and not rather 
like one who had the greatest battle the world fever heard of to 
fiffht?" Alexander smiled at. the question, and said, — ^^* In 
wnat light can you look upon us but as conquerors^ when we 
have not now to traverse aesolate countries in pursuit of Da> 
rius,and he no longer declines the combat?" It was not, how- 
ever, only before tne battle, but' in the face. of danger, that 
Alexander showed his intrepid itv and excellent judgment; 
for the battle was some time doul3tful. The kft wing, com- 




round and attack the corps that was left to gijard the Macedo- 
nian baggage. Parmenio, greatly disturbed at these circum- 
stancesf, sent messengers to acauaint. Alexander, that his camp 
and baggage would be taken if he did not immediately despatch 
a strong reinforcement from the front to the rear. The mo- 
ment that account was brought him, he was giving the right 
wirigj which he commanded in person, the signal to charge. 
He stopped, however, to tell the messenger, — ^* Parmenio 
must have lost his senses, and in his disorder must havfe forgot, 
that the conquerors are always masters of all that belonged to 
the enemv; and the conquered need not give themselves any 
concern about their treasures or prisoner^, nor have any thin^ 
to think of, but how to sell their lives dear, and die in the bed 
of honour.'* 

As soon as he had returned Parmenio this answer, he put on 
his helmet; for in other points he came ready armed out of his 
tent He had^A short coat of the Sicilian fashion girt close 
about him, and over that a breast-plate of linen strongly quilt- 
ed, which was found among the spoils at the battle of issus. 
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His helmet^ the workmanship of Theophilus, was of iron, but 
so well polished, that k shone like the brightest silver. To 
this was fitt^ a gorget of the same metal, set with precious 
stones. His sword, the weapon he generally used ii^ battle, 
was a present from the king of the Citieans, and could not be 
excelled for. lightness or for temper. But the belt whiiih he 
wore in all engagements was 'more superb than liie rest of his 
armour.. It was given him by the Rhodians as a mark of their 
respect, and old Helicon had exerted all his art in it In draw- 
ing up his army and siving orders, as well as exercising an<} 
reviewing it, he spared Bucephalus on stccount of his age, and , 
rode anouier horse; but he constantly charged upon him; and 
he had no sooner mounted him than the signal wa^ always 
given. , ' • * 

- The speech he. made to the Thessalians and the other Greeks 
was of some length on this occasion. When he found that 
they, in their turn, strove to add to his confidencei and called 
out to him to lead them a^inst the barbarians, he shifted his 
javelin to his left hand, and- stretching his right hand towards 
neaven, according to Caltistheiies, he entreated the gods, ^^ to . 
defend and invigorate the Gfeeks, if he really was tne son of 
Jiipiter-" 

Aristander the soothsayer, who rode bj his side, in a white 
robe, and witii a crown of gold upon his head, then pointed 
out an ej^gle flying over hitn, and directing his course against 
the enemy. The sight of this so animated the troops; that, , 
after mutual exhortations to bravery, the cavalry charged at full 
speedy and the phalanx rushed on like a torrent * • Before the 

] 

* Plutarch, as a writer of Cves, not of histories, dpes not pretend to give ain 
exact description of battles. But as many of pur r^aders^ we believe, vill 
be glad to see some of the more remarkable in detail, we shaU give Arrian's 
account of this. 

Alexander's right wing charged first upon the Scythim horse, who, as they 
were well armed, and ve»y robust, behaved at the beginning very well, and 
made » vigorous resistance.- That this might answer more effectually, the 
charibts placed in the left wing bore down at the same time upon the Mace- 
donians. Their appearance was very terrible, and threktened entire de- 
Btruction? but Alexander's light-arraed troops, by .their darts, arrows, and 
stones, killed many of the drivers',' and more of the houses, so that few reach- 
ed the Macedonian line, which opening, as Alexander had directed, they 
only passed through, and wer^ then either taken or disabled by his bodies of 
resetVe. The .horse continued, still engaged; and before any thing decisive 
happened th6re, the Persian foot, near their left wing, bep^n to move, in 
hopes of falling upon the flank of the . Macedonian right wmg, or of penc- 
tratihg so. far as to divide it from its centre. Alexander perceiving this, 
sent A^at^w ^* "^ COi^s to charge them; and prevent their intended ma- 
noeuvre. In thie meantime,, prosecuting his first design, he broke their 
cavalry in the left wing, and entirely routed it. He Uien charged the Per- 
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first ranks were well engaged, the barbariantf gaye way^ md 
Alexander pfressed bard upon the fugitives, in order to pene* 
trate into the midst of the host, wberie Darius acted in person; 
for he beheld him at a distance, oyer the foremost ranks, 
amidst His royal squadron. Besides that he was mounted up- 
on a lofty chariot, Darius was easily distinguished by his^ize 
and beauty. A numerous body of select bavalry stood in close 
order iibout the chariot, and seemed well prepared to receive 
the enemy. . Bbt Alexander's approach appeared so terrible, 
^as he dtove the fugitives upon tillose who still maintained their 
. ground, that they jvere seized \^ith consternation, and the 
greatest part of tnem dispersed. A few 6f the best and bravest 
of them, indeed, met their death before the king's chariot, and 
fiejlingln heaps one upon another, strove to stop the pursuit; for 
in the very pangs of .death they clung to the Macedonians, atid 
caught hold of their horses' legs as tney lay upon the g^round. 
Darius had now the most dreadful dangers Wore his ejres. 
His own forces, that were placed in the front to defend hiip, 
were driven back upon him; the wl\pels ftf his chariot, were, 
moreover, entangled among the dead .bodies, so that it was 
almost impossible to turn it; and the horses plunging among 
heaps of tne slain, bounded up and down, and no longer obey- 
ed tne hands of the charioteer. In this extremity he quitted 
the chariot and his arms, and fled,' as they tell us, upon a mare 
iVhich had newly foaled. But in all probability, he- had not 
escaped so, if Parmenio had not again sent some horsemen to 
dibsire Alexander to come to his assistance, because great part 
of the enemy's forces still stood their ground, and kept a good 
countenance. Upon the' whole, Parmenio is accused of want 
of spirit and activity in that battle: whether it was that age 
had damj)ed his eourage; or whether, as Gallrsthenes tells us, 

riaa ibot in flank, and they made but a feeble re^itanoe. ., Darius pereetT- 
' ; this, gave-up all for lost and fled.— Vide Ajian I. iii. c 13, d teg. ubi 
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Diodonis a8oH)>es the aucceas which for a time attended the Persian troops 
cntirelv to the conduct and valour, of Darius*- It unfortunately happened, 
that Alexander, atUckihg hia f;uard8, threw a dart at Daiius, which, thourh 
it misaed him, strucic the charioteer, who sat at hia feet, dead^ and as he 
fen (prwards, some of the guaids raised a loud cty, wheftce those behind 
them conjectured that the king was sl^n, and the^wupon fled. This dbligw 
ed Darius to followtheir example, who knowing the route he took could 
not be discovered on account o« the dust and comusion, wheeled about, and 
l^t behind the Pernan army, and continued his flight this way, while Alex- 
ander pursued right forwards.— iXotf. 6f& 1. xm 

Justin telb us^ that when those about Darius advised him to break down 
the bridge of the Cydnua, to retard the enemy's piumiit, he answered,**^ 
<*I will never porehase safety to myself at the expense of so many, thou- 
I of my subjects as must by this means be lost'*— ^Aotf. 1. xi. c. 14. 



be looked upon Alexander's power, and the pompoqa beha- 
viour he assumed, with an invidious eye/ and considered it as 
an insupportable burden.* Alexander, though vexed at beiiig 
so stopped in his career, did not acquaint the troops about him 
with the purport of the message; but undc^r pretence of being 
weary ofsucn a oamage, and of its growing dark, sounded a 
retreat However^as he was riiling up to that part of his ar- 
my which had been f^prescnted in danger, he was informed 
that the enemy were totally defeated and put to flight 

The battle having such an issue, the Persian empire appeared 
to be entirely destroyed, and Alexander was acknowledged 
king of all Asia,- .The first thing he did was to make his ac- 
knowledgments to the gods by magnificent sacrifices; and then 
to his friends, by rich gins of houses, estates, and governments. 
AS he was particularly ambitious of recommending himself to 
the Greeks, he signified by letfer that all tyrannies should be 
abolished: and that they should be governed by their own 
laws, under the auspices of freedom. To the Plataeans, in 
particular, he wrote, tlvat their city should be rebuilt, because 
their ancestors had made a present of their ten*itory to the 
Greeks, inordcr that they might fight the cause of liberty upon 
their own lands. He' sent also a part of the spoils to the Cro- 
tonians in Italv; in honottr of the spirit and courage of their 
countryman Pnaylus,t a champion pfthe wrestling-ring, who, 
in the war with the Medes, when the rest of the Greeks in 
Italy sent no assistance to the Greeks their brethren, fitted out 
aship'at his own expense, and repaired to Salamis^ to take a 
share in the common danger. Such a pleasure did Alexander 
take in every instance of virtue, and so faithful a guardian was 
he of the honour of all great actions! • . / 

He traversed all the province of Babylon^ which immedi- 
ately made its submission; and in the aistrictof Ecbatana he 
was particularly struck with a gulf of fire, which streamed con- 
tinually as from an inexhaustible source. He admired also a 

* The truth seems to be; that Parmenio bad too 'much concern for Alex* 
ander. PhUip of Mace^on confessed Parmenio to be the only general he 
knew; and| on this occasion^ he probably considere<l> that if the wingun^r 
his command had been beaten, tnat corps of Persians would have been able 
to keep the field, and the fugitives rallying and joining it« there would have 
been a respectable ferce, which might have regfdned the day. 

f In Herodotus, PhoyUus. See 1. viii. 47. 

i In the priginal it is, Js he traversed the territory ofBahybn, he found in 
the tfigtrict ofEcbatanOf &c. Every body knows that Ecbatana was in Ife* 
tUa, not in the province of Babylyn. The gulf here mentioned was near Ar- 
bela, ill the district ofJrtaeene, [See Strab. ed Par, p. 737, B.etted.] But 
8caHger proposes that we should read Jredane, (ftomJbree, mentioned Otn. . 
X, 10.) hoth here, instead of Ecbatana, and in the passage of Strabo abo^v 
cHed. 

04 
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flood of naphtha^ not far from the gulf, which flowed in sucb 
abundance that it formed a lake. The naphtfut in many respects 
resembles the bitumen^ but it is much more inflammable*^ Be- 
fore any fire touches it, it catches iight -from a flame at some 
distance, and often kindles all the. intermediate air. The bar- 
barians, to show diQ king its force, and the subtilty.'of its na- 
ture, scattered some drops of it in the stnst which led to his 
lodgings; and standing ^t one end^ they applied their torches 
to some of the first drops^ for it was night The flame com- 
municated itself swifter than thought, and the street was in- 
stantaneously all on fire. 

There was one Athenophan^s, an Athenian, who, amone 
others, waited on Alexander when he bathed, and anointed 
him with oil. This man had the greatest success in his at- 
tempts to divert him; and one day, a boy, named Stephen, 
happening to attend at the bath, who was homely in his p^- 
son,'but an excellent singer^ Athenophahes said to the king, — 
** Shall we make an experiment of the naphtfia upon Stephen? 
If it takes fire upan him, and does not presently die out, we 
must allow its force to be extraordinary indeei" The boy 
readily consented to undergo the trial; but as soon as he was 
anointed with it, t his whole body broke out into a flame, and 
Alexander ,was extremely concerned at his danger. Notliing 
could have prevented his being entirely consumed by it, if 
there had not been people at hand witji many vessels^of water 
for the service of the bath. As it was, they found it difficult 
to extinguish the fire, and the poor boy felt th^ bad efiects of 
it as long as he lived. 

Those, therefore^ who desire to reconcile the fable with 
truth, are not unsupported by probability, when they say, it 
was this drug with wnich Medea anointed the crown and veil 
so well known upon the stage4 For the flame did. not come 
from the crown or yeil, nor did they tak^ fire of themselves; 
but upon the atoroach of fire they soon attracted it, and kin- 
dled imperceptioly. The emanations of fire at some distance 
have no other efiect upon most bodies, than merely t^ give 
•them light and heat; but in those, which are dry and porous, 
or saturated with oily particles, they collect themselves into a 
point and immediately prey upon tne matter so well fitted'to 

* Sunt qui et naphtham bituminis generi ascribunt Vcrum ardens ejus 
¥18, ig^um naturae cognata, procul dmni ab. usu est — FUn. Hist. Nat, 

-[: As no mention is )nacle here of th^ application of fire, unless that be 
couched under the wt>rds «mu ^tyWf we must suppose an electrical virtue in 
the naphtha. But Plutarch seems to disclaim that afterwards, in the case of 
Cteon's daughter. * 

t Hoc delibutus ulta donis'pelliccm 
Scrpente fugit alite. Hor, 
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receive them. Still there remainsa difficulty as to the genera- 
tk>u of this naphthas whether it derives its inflammable quality 
from * » * » *^t qr rather from the unctuous and sulphure- 
ous nature of the soil Foi* in the province of Babvlon the 
cround is of so fiery a quality, that the grains of barley often 
leap up, and are thrown put, as if the violent heat gave a pul^ 
satiOa to the earth; and in the hot months the people are oMig- 
ed to sleep upon skips filled with water, riarpalus, whom 
Alexander left governor of the country, was ambtuou9 to adorn 
the royal places and walks with Grecian trees and plants; and 
he succeeded, in every thing except ivy. After al.l hia attempts' 
to propagate .that plant, it died: for \t loves a cold Soil, and, 
therefore, could not .bear the temper of that nnould.. Such di- 
gi-essions as these the nicest readers ^ may endqre, provided 
inev are noji; too loqg. * 

Alexander having- made himself master of Susa, found in 
the king's palace forty thousand talents i& coined money, t and 
the ^-oyal furnitufe and other riches were of inexpressible 
value» Among other thki^, there was purple of Hermione, 
worth fi^e thousand talents,§ which, though it had been laid 
up a hundred abd ninety years, retained its first freshness and 
beauty. The reason they assign for this is, that the purple 
wool was combed with hone]^, and the white with white oil; 
and we are assured that specimens of the same, kind and age 
are still to be seen in ail their pristine lustre. . Pinon informs 
us thal^the king's of Persia used to have water fetched from the 
Nile and the Danube, and put among their tre^ures, as a proof 
of the extent of their dominions, and their beitig masters of the 
world. 

The entrance into Persia was difficult, on account of the 
roughness of the country in that part, and because the passes 
were guarded by the bravest of the rersi^ns: for Danus had 
taken refuge there. But a man who spoke ooth Gre^k and 
Persian, having; a Lycian to his father, and a Persian woman to 
his mother, oflered himself as a^uide to Alexander, s^nd show-* 
ed him how he might enter by taking a circuit This was the 
person the priestess of Apollo had in view, when, upon Alex- 
ander's consulting her at a very early period of life, she fore- 
told, — ^^' That a Lycian would, conduct him into Persia.'* 
Those that first fell into his hands there, were slaughtered in 
V4st numbers. He tells us, he order^ tJbat no quarter should 

f Something here is wanting in the original. 

t Q' Cujtias, who itagnifies every thing, says fifty th6usand. 

§ Or fivfe thouBaqd talents weight. Dacicr calls it so many^hundred weight; 
and the' eastern talent was nearly that weight. Pliny tells us, that a pound 
of tlie double-dipped Tyrian purple, -in the time of Augustus, was sold for 
a hundred crowns. ^ ' 
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be pveDy bectose he thoa^ht such an example, woold be of 
temce to his affitSra. It is said^ he found as much gold and 
silver coin there as he did at Susa: and that there was such a 
quantity of other jbreasures apd rich moyeables, that it loaded 
ten thousand pair of mules and five thousand camels.* 

At Persenoiis he cast his eyes upon a great statue kX Xerxes, 
which had been thrown from its pedestal by the crowd that 
suddenly rushed in*, and lay nej^lected on the ground. Upon 
this he stopped, and addressed it as if it had been alive: ^. Snail . 
we leave you/' said he, <^ in thi^ condition, on account of the 
warvyou made upon Greece, of rear you again, fei: the sake of 
TOur magnanimity and other virtues?'' After he had stood .a 
long time considering in silence which he-should do, he passed 
by and left it as it. was. To give his troops time to refresh 
tiieniselves, he staid there four months, font was wintw: 

The fiFSt time he sat down on the thrOne of the Icings of 
Persia, under a golden canopy, Qemaratus the Corinthian, who 
had the same friendship ana aSection for Alexander as he had 
entertained for his father Philip, is said to have wept like an 
old man, while he uttered this exclamation, — ^< Whtft apleasure 
have those. Greeks missed, who died without seeing Alexander 
seated on the throne of Darius!" 

When he was upon the point of marching against Darius, 
he madfe a great entertainment for his frienas, at which they 
drank to a degree of intoxication; and the w;omen had their 
share in it, for they came in masquerade to seek their lovers. 
The most celebrated amons these women was Thais, a native 
of Attica, and mistress of Ptolemy, afterwards kins of Egypt. 
When she had gained' Alexander's attention by her flattery 
and humorous vem, she addressed him over his cups in a man- 
ner agreeable to th& spirit of her country, but far above a per- 
son of her stamp: — ^"I have undergone ereat fatigues," said 
she, ^* in wandering about Asia; but this day has brought me 
a compensation, by putting it in my power to insult the proud 
courts of the Persian kings. Ah! how much greater pleasure 
would it be to finish the carousal with' burniiur the palate of 
Xerxes, who laid Athens in ashes, and to set nre to it myself 
in the sight of Alexander!! ' Then shall' be said in times to 
come,' that the women of his train have more signally avenged 

• • 

* DiodoniB aayi three thousand. * 

t These domes were not feared solely for regml msriiifieciiee and seomi- 
ty, but to aid the appetites «f power and hixuty, ano to secrete the royal 
pleasures from those that toiled to gratify them. Thus, as this noble stnic- 
tnre was possibly raised not only tor vanitv but for riot; so, probably, bj 
enmity inflamed by not, it fell;-^ stfiking mstance of the insignifictocy of 
human labc«ir% and the depravity of hnqian nature. 
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the eauMi pf Greece upon the Persians, than all thfit the gene-r 
rals before him could do by -sea or land/' 

Thia speech was receiyed ]¥ith the loudest plaqdits and most 
tumultuary acclamations. All the company strove to persuade 
the king to. comply with the proposal. At l^t, vieldine to 
their instances^ he leaped fron^ his seat, and, with his garknd 
on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, led the way. The 
rest followed with shouts of jqy, and, dancing as they went, 
spread themselvesround the palace. The Macedonians, who 
^t intelligeilce of this frolic, ran up with lighted torches, and 
joined them with great pleasure: for tiiev concluded, from his 
destroying the royal palace, that the king's thoughts were 
turned towards home, and that he did Mi dl^ign to fix his 
seat among the barbarians. Such is the .account most writers 

five us of die motives of this transaction.. There are not, 
owever, wanting those who assert that at was iq consequence 
of cool reflection. But all agjree that the'kingsoon repented, 
and ordered the fire to be extinguished. 

As he was naturally munificent, that inclinaition increased 
with his extrabrdinary acquisitions; and he had also a ^cious 
manner, which is the only thing that gives bounty an irresisti<» 
ble charm. To give a few instances: — Ariston, who command* 
ed the Paeoni^ns, having killed one of the enemy, and cut off 
his head, laid it ai Alexander's feet, and said, — ^^ AmodK us. 
Sir, such a present is rewarded with a golden cup.'^ The xinsr 
answered with a smile, — ^* An empty one, I suppose: but 1 
will give you one full of good wine: and here, my boy, 1 drink 
to you." One day, as a Macedonian of mean circumstances 
was driving a mule laden with the king's ipfioney, the mule 
tired; the man then took the burden upon his own shoulders, 
and carried it till he tottered under it, and was read^ to give 
out Alexander Mppening to see him, and being mformed 
what it was^ said, — ^"Hold on, friend, the rest of the way, and 
carry it to your own tent; for it is yours.'' Indeed, he was gene- 
rally more ofiehded at those who refused -his presents, than at 
those who asked favours of him. • Hence he wrote to Phocion 
—"That he could no longer number him among his friends, 
if he rejected the marks ofhLs regard." He had siven nothing 
to Serapion, erne of the yoiiths that played with him at ball, 
because he asked nothing; One day, when they were at their 
diversion, Serapion took care always tP throw the ball to 
others of the party; upon which Alexander said, — ** Why do 
you not give it to me?" " Because you did not ask for it," 
said the youth. The repartee pleased the kine much; be 
laughed, and immediately made nim very valua^e presents. 
One Froteas, ^ man of humour, and a jester by proH^ion, had 
happened to offend htm. His friends interceded for him, and 
Vol. hi. 2N 34* 
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he sued for pardon with tear?; which at last the king granted, — 
« If you do really pardon me," resumed .the wag, " i hope you 
will give me at least some substantial proof of it" And he 
condeseended to do it in a presenft of five talents. 

With what a free hand he showered his ^fts upon his 
friends, and those who attended on his person,* appears from 
one of.the, letters of Olympias:— " You go well," said she, " in 
serving .your friends, and it is right to act nobly; but by mak- 
ing them all equal to kings, in proportion as you put it m their 
power to make friends, you deprive yourself of that privilege." 
Olympias often wrote to him in that manner; but he kept all 
her letters secret, except one, which Hephaestion happened to 
cast his eye upon, wheii he went according to custom^ to read 
over the king^s shoulder. He did not hinder him from read- 
ing on; only, when he had; done, he took his signet from his 
finger, and put it to his mouth.t 

The son of Ma^seus, who was the principal favourite of 
Darius, was already governor of a province, and the conqueror 
added to it another government still more considerable. But 
the young man declined it fn a handsome manner, add said^ — 
"Sir, weliad but one Darius, and now you make many Alex- 
anders.^^ He bestowed on Parmenio the house of Bagoas, in 
which were found such goods as were taken at Susa,:}^ to the 
value of a thousand talents. He wrote to Antipater to acquaint 
him, that there was^ a design formed against his life, and order<> 
ed him to keep guards about him. As for his mother, he 
made her many magnificent presents^ but he would not suffer 
her busy genius to exert itself in state affairs, or in the least to 
control the proceedings of government She complained of 
this as a haraship, and lie bore her ill-humour with great mild- 
ness. Antipater once wrote him a . long letter, full of heavy 
complaints against her; and when he had read it, he said^ — 
" Antipater knows not that one tear of a mother can blot out 
a thousand such complaints;" 

He found that his great officers set no bounds to their luxu- 
ry; that they were most extravagantly delicate in their diet, 
and profuse in other respects; insomuch that.Agnon of Teos 
wore silver nails in his snoes; Leonatus had many camel-loads 

• He probably means in particular the fifty young men brought hhn by 
' Amyntas, mrbo teere of tho principal families in Macedonia. 'Hieir office 
^as^ wait on him at table, to attend with horses when he went to fig^t 
or to hunt, and to keep gusjxl day and night at his chamber door. 

f To enjoin him silence. 

i Tm ^ttt Svowv— ^ctTio-yuttr, drapery goods. This we take to mean such 
like pui-pfc as was taken at Susa, or perhaps that very purple. Dacier 
reads Ucpfuestioih instead of Parmenio. The Vulcob. MS. lias 2w« instead 
of 2«0-flw, wliich is ccrtaitUy better. 
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of earth brought from Egypt to rub himself with when he 
went to the wrestling-ring; Philotas had hunting-nets that 
would enclose the s|)ace of a hundred furlongs; more made use 
of rich essences than oil after bathing, and had their' gr4!>oms 
of the bath, as welt as chamberlains, who e!Kcelled in bed-mak- 
ing. This degeneracy he reproved w}th all the temper of a 
philosopher. He tola them, — ^^ It Was very strange to him, 
that, after ha:vrng undergone sa many glorious conflicts, they 
did not reniember that mose who come from labour and exr 
ercise, always sleep more sweetly than the inactive aqd effemi- 
nate; and tnat in comparing' th^ Persian manners with the 
Macedonian, they did not perceive that nothing was more ser- 
vile than the love of pleasure, or triore princefy'than a life of 
toil. How will that man," continued, ne, " take care of- his 
own horse, or furbish .his lance and helmet, whose hands are 
too delicate to wait on his. own dear person? Know you not 
that the end of conquest is, not to do what the conqueved have 
done, but something grea,tly superior?" After this ne constant- 
ly took the exercise of war or hunting, and exposed himself 
to danger and fatigue with less precaution than ever; so that a 
Lacedaemonian ambassador, who attended hin> one day when 
he killed a fierce Hon, said,— ^^^ Alexander, you have disputed 
the prize of royalty gloriously with the lion." Gratefus got 
this nun ting-pLece represented in bronze; and consecrated it. in 
the temple at Delphi. There were the lion, the dogs, the king 
fighting with the lion, and Craterus making up to die king^ 
assistance. Some of these statues were the workmanship of 
Lysippus, and others of Leochares. 

Thus Alexander hazarded his person, by way of exercise to 
himself, and example to others. But his ft*iends, in the pride 
of wealth, were so devoted to luxury and ease, that they con- 
sidexed long marches and eampai^s as a burden, and by de- 
grees came to murmur and speak ill of the king. At first he 
bofe their censures with great moderation, and used to say, — 
** There was something noble in blearing himself ill spoken of 
while he was doing well."* Indeed, in tliie least of the good 
offices he did his friends, there were great marks of affection 
and respect We will give an instance or two of it*— ^-He wrote 
to Peucestas, who, had been bit by a bear in hunting, to com- 
plain, that he had "given an account of the accident, by letter, 
to othecs of bis friends, and not to him. — ^** But now," says he. 
" let me know, however, how you do, and whether any of 
your company deserted you, that I may punish them, if such 
there were." When Hephafe'stion happened to be absent upbn 

* Voltstife says- somewhere, that it is a aoble thing to make ingrat^s. He 
seems to be indebted for the sentiment to* Alexander. 
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bu0in€9t» he acqa«inted him in one of his lettera, tfiet ea thqr 
were diverting themselves with hunting the ichneumon,* Cnh 
terns had the misfortune to be run through the thigh with 
Perdiccas's lance. When Peucestas recovered of a dimgerous 
illness, he wrote a letter with his own hand to Alexinpus the 
physician, to thank him for his care. During the sIcKness of 
Craterus, the king had a dream, in conseauence of which he 
offered sacrifices for his recovery, and ordered him to do .the 
same. Upon Pausanias the pjiy siciah's design to give Craterus 
a dose of h^ellebore, he wrote to him, expressing his great 
anxiety about it, and desiring him U^he particularly cautious 
in the use of that medicine. He imprisoned Ephialtes and 
Cissus, who brought him the first news of. the flight and trea- 
sonable practices of Harpalus^ supposing their information false. 
Upon his sending home the invalids and the superannuated, 
Eurylochus the Jc^gean, got himself enrolled among the for* 
mer« Soon after, it was discovered that he had no mfirmity 
of bod jr; and he confessed it was the love of Telesippa, who 
was going to return home, that put him upon that e|[pedlent to 
follow her. Alexander inquired>who.the woman Was; and 
being informed that, thou^ a courtesan, she was not a slave, 
he said, — ^^ Eurylochus, I am willing to assist yoU in this affair, 
but as the woman is free-born, you mus( see if we can prevail 
upon her by {presents and courtship.'^ 

It is surprising that he had time or inclination to write let- 
ters about such unimportant affairs of his friends, as to give 
orders for diligent search to be, made in Cilicia for SeleucUs's 
run-away slave: to commend Peucesjiis for having seized Ni- 
con, a slave that belonged ibo Craterus; and to direct Mega- 
byzus, if possible, to draw another slave from .his asylum, and 
take him,bnt not to touch him while he remained in the temple. 

it is said, that in the first years of his reign, when capital 
causes were brought before him, he used to.stop oneof his 
ears with his hand, while the plaintiff was opening the indict- 
ment, that he might reserve it perfectly unprejudiced for hear- 

* The Egyptian nt, called iekn^mon, is of the nze of a cat, with rerr 
rough hair, spotted ^ith white, yellow, and aih-colour; its nose like that <t 
a hogv with which it digs up the earthv It has short black legs, and a tul 
like a fox. It liyes on lizards, serpents, snails, chamelions, &c. and is of 
great service- in E^^ypt^ by its natural instinct of (lunting out and breaking 
mt eggs of the erocooile, and thereby preventing too j^reat an increase of tiiat 
destructive' creature. The naturalists also say, that it is so greedy after the 
crocodile's liver, that rolling itself up in mud, it slips down liis throat, while 
he sleepa with his mouth open, and gnaws its way out again.— ^Kod Sic p. 
32. 78< PUn, 1. viii. c 24^ 25. 

The Egyptians worshipped thd ichneumon for destroying the croQMiiles. 
tliejr worshipped the erpoodile, too, probably as the Indians d6 the devil, 
that H might do them no hint. 
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ing tbto defeDdaiit But tbe many false informationa which 
w^re afterwards lodged, and which, by means of some true 
circumstaoees, were so represented as to give an air of truth 
to. the whole, broke His temper. Particularly in case of asper- 
sions upon his own character^ his ^ason forsook him, ana he 
became extremely and inflexibly severe; as preferring his re- 
putation to life «nd' empire. 

When he marched against Darius ag^ain, he expected another 
battle. But upon intelligence that Bessus had seized the per^ 
son of that prince, he dismissed the Thessalians, and sent tnem 
home, after he had given them a gratuity of two thousand ta- 
lents, operand above their pay. The pursuit was long and 
laborious, for he rode three thousand thre^ hundred furlongs 
in eleven days.* As they- often suffered more for want of wa- 
ter than by fatigue, many of the cavalry- were unable to hold 
out While they were upon the march, some Macedonians 
had filled their bottles at the river,' and were bringing the wa- 
ter upon mules. These people seeing Alexander greatly dis- 
tressed with thirst, (for it was in tho neat.of the day,) imme- 
diately filled a helmet with water, and presented it to him. He 
asked them to whom they were carrymg ii> and they said, — 
** Their sons; but if our prince does but livcf, we shall get 
other children, if we lose them.** Upon this he took thehel- 
met in his handsj but, looking round, and seeing all the horse- 
men behding their heads, and fixing their eyes upon the water, 
he returned it without dnnkingi .However, he praised (he 
people that ofiered it, and said, — ^ If I alone drink, these good 
men will be dispirited."t The cavalry who wiere witnesses 
to this act of temperance and nctagnanimity, cried out, — ^^ Let 
us march^ we are neither weary nor thirsty, nor shall we even 
think ourselves mortal, while under the conduct of such a 
king.*' At the same time they put spurs to their horses. 

'Hiey had all the sam^ affection to the cause, but only sixty 
were able to keep up with him till he reached the"^ enemy's 
eamp. There they rode over theeold and silver that lay scat- 
tered about, and passing by a numnerof carriages full of wo- 
' men and children, which were -in motion, hut without cha- 
rioteers, they hastened to the leading squadrohs, not doubting 
that they should find Dariqs among them. At last^ after much 
search, they found him extended on his chariot, and pierced 
with many dafts. Though he was near his last niomenta, he 

* As this wts DO more than forty miles a-day» our Newmarket heroes 
would have beat Alexander boUow. It is nothing when coinpared to Charles 
XH's mareh from Bender throagh G^nnanyi nothing to the expedition of 
Hannibal along the Aftican coast 

\ Lnean has embelfished this 'sto#y for Cato, and has j>08sib]y introduced 
It nferely \ipon imitation. 
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had strength to ask for something to quench his thirst A 
Macedonian, named Polystratus, brou^t him some cold water, 
and when he had drunk, he said,— *< Friend, this fills up the 
measure of my misfortunes, to think I am not able to reward 
thee Tor this act of. kindness. But Alexander will not let thee 
so wiUiout a recompense,'and the gods will reward Alexander 
for his humanity to my mother, to my ,wife, and children. 
Tell him I gave him my hand, for I give it tiiee in his stead/' 
So saying, he took the hand of Poly stratus, and^ immediately 
expired. When Alexander came up, he snowed his concern 
for thai event by the strongest expressions, and covered the 
body with his own robe. • ' 

Ifessus pfterwards fell into his hands, and he punished his 
parricide. in this manner: He caused two straight trees ' to be 
nent^and one of his legs to be made fastto eacn; then suffer* 
ing the trees to return to Uieir former posture, his body was 
torn asunder by the violence of the recoil.* 

As for the body of Darius, he ordered it should have all .the 
honours of a royal funeral, and sent it embalmed to his mo- 
ther. Oxathres, that prince's brother, he admitted into the 
number of his friends. 

His next movement ^as into Hyrcania, which he entered 
with the flower of his army? There he took a view of the 
Caspian sea, which appeared to him not less than the Euxine, 
but its water wa$ of a sweeter t^te. He could gel no certain 
inforn[iation in what manner it was formed, but he conjectured 
that it came from an outlet of the Palus Maiotis. Yet the an- 
cient naturalists were npt ignorant of its origin; for, many 
years before Alexander's expedition, they wrote, that there 
are four seas which stretch from the main ocean into the con- 
tinent, the farthest north of which is Uie Hvrcanian. or the 
Caspian.t The barbarians here fell, svi^denly upon a party 
who were leading his horse Baeephalus, and took him. This 
provoked him so much, that he sent a herald to threaten them, 
their wives, and children, with Hitter extermination, if they 
did npt restore him the horse. But, upon their bringing hira 
back, and. surrendering to^him their cities, he treated them 
with great clemency, and paid a considerable sum, by way of 
random, to those that took the horsei 

From thence he marched into Parthia; where, finding no 
employment for his arms, he first put on the robe of the oar- 
barian kings: whether it was that he conformed a little to their 

* Q. Curtius tells 118 Alexander delivered up the assassin to Oxathres* the 
brother to Darius; in consequence of which be had his nose and ears cut oir» 
and was fastened to a cross, where he was despatched with darts and arrows. 

f This is an errov which Pliny too has followed. The Caspian sea has no 
communication with the ocean. 
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customs, because he knew how much a similarity of manners 
tends to reconcile and gain men?s hearts; or whether it was by- 
way of experiment, to see if the Macedonians might be brought 
to pay him the greater deference, by accustoming them insen- 
sibly to ,the new barbaric attire, and port which be assumed. 
However, he thought the Median habit made too s^tiff arid qx- 
otic an appearance, and, therefore, took not the long breeches, 
or the sweeping train, or the tiara,- but adopting something 
between the Median and Persian mode^ contrived vestments 
less pompous than the former and more majestic than the lat- 
ter. At first he used this dress only before the barbarians, or 
his particular friends within doors; but in time he came to 
wear it when he appeared in pubiic,.and sat for the despatch of 
business. ' This was a mortifying sight to the Macedonians; 
yetj as they admired his'other virtues^ they thought he mi^ht 
be sufferea to please himself a little, and enjoy his vanity. 
Some indulgence seemed due to a prince, who, beside his othet 
hardships, had lately been wOunded in the leg with an arrow, 
which snattered the bone in such a manner that splinters were 
t^ken out; who, another time, had «uch a violent blow from 
a stone upon the nape of his neck, that an alarming darkness 
covered niseyes, and continued for some time; and yet con- 
tinued to expose his person without the least precaution. On 
the contrary, when he had passed the Orexartes, which he sup- 
posed to be the Tanais, he not only attacked the Scythians, 
and routed .then), but pursued them a hundred furlqngs, in 
spite of what he suffered at that time from a flux. 

There the queen of the Ama^ns came to visit him^ as 
Clitarchus, Polycritus, OnesicritusJ Antigenes, Ister, and many 
other historians report; but Aristobulus, Chares of Thean- 
gela,* Ptolemy, Anticlides, Philo the Theban, Philip, who was 
also of Theangela, as well ad Hecatjeus of Eretna, Philip of 
Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, treat the story as a fiction. And 
indeed Alexander himself seems to support their opinion:- for 
in one bf his letters to Antipater, to whoni he gave an exact 
detail of all that passed,' he says, the king of Scythia oflGbred 
him* his daughter in msirriage; but he makes not tne least men- 
tion of the Amazop. Nay, when Onesicritus, many years af- 
ter, read to Lysimachus, then king, the fourth book of his his- 
tory, in which this story was introduced, he smiled, and said, 
— ** Where was I at that time?" But whether we give credit 

• In the Greek text it is «^flt»«x»p, both here and just ifler, "RurttyyCMs 
signifies a ffentleman-nsher; but it doea not appear that either Chares op 
Philip ever held such an office. It is cennln, eft)t»«\fv( is the right reading, 
from Jithenanu, book vi. p. 271, where he mentions Philip as belonging to 
Tlieangela in Caria. 
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to this pardcular or not^ i» a matter that will neittier add to, 

nor lessen, our opinion of Alexander. 

As he was afraid that many of the Macedoniatts might dis- 
like the remaining fatigues of the expedition, he left the great- 
est part of the army in quarters, and entered Hyrcaniawith a 
delect body of twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse. 
The purport of his Speech upon the occasion was this; — ^Hither^ 
to the barbarians, nave seen us only as in a dream. If you 
should think of returning, after having given Asia the alarm 
only 9 the^ will fall upon you with contempt, as unenterprising 
and effeminate. . Nevertheless, such as desire- to depart, have 
my consent for it: but, at the same time, I call the gods to wit- 
ness that they desert their king when he is conquering the 
world for tibe Macedonians^ ana leave him to the kinder- and 
more faithful attachpiiept of those few friends that will follow 
his fortune.*' This is almost word for word the same with 
what he wrote to Antlpater; and he adds, — ^^ that he had no 
sooner done* speaking, than they cried, he might lead them to 
what part of tne world he pleased." Thus he tried the dispg* 
sition of these brave men; and there ^as no difiSiculty in bring- 
ing the whole body into their sentiments^ they followed of 
course. 

After this he accommodated himself more than ever to the 
manners of the Asiatics^ and at the same time persuaded them 
to adopt some of the Macedonian fashions; for by a mixture 
of both, he thought an union might be promoted, much, better 
than by force, and his authority maintained when he was at a 
distance. For the same r^aspn, he selected thirtv thousand 
boys and gave them mafsteVs to instruct them- in the Grecian 
literature, as well as to train them to arms in the Macedonian 
manner. 

As for his marriage with Roxana,'it was entirely the effect of 
love. He saw her at an entertainment, and found her charms 
irresistible. Nor was the match unsuitable to the sitoation of 
his affairs. The barbariaDs plaeed greater confidence in him 
on account of that alliance, and his cnastity gained their affec- 
.tion: it deljghtod them to think he would not approach the only 
woman he ever passionately loved^ without the- sanction of 
marriage. ^ . 

Hepnaestionand Craterus were, his two favourites.* The 
former praised the Persian fashions, and dressed as he did; the 
latter adhered to the customs of his own country. He there- 
fore employed Hephaestion in his transactions with the barba- 
rians, and Craterus to signify his pleasure to the Greeks and 
Macedonians. The one liad more of his love, and tiie other 
more of his esteem.* He was penuaded, indeed, and hecrften 
said, — f* Hephaestion loved Alexander, and Crateros the king." 
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Hence aroieprivtte wiimositles. vrhichifid notfiul to break 
out updii oceasionl One day, in India, they drew their swords, 
and oame to blows* ^ The friendd of eabh were Joining in the 
qoarre^ when Alexander interj^osed. He told Hephdestion 
publicly, — ^'^ie was a fool and a madman, not to be sensible 
that without his qaasfer's favour he would be n'pthtng. He 

Sve Craterus aJso a severe reprimand in private; and after 
vin^ brought theim together a^in, and reconciled them, he 
swore by Jupiter ^Ammon, and all the other gods, — ^< That he 
loved them' n>ore than all the itien in the world; but if he per- 
ceived them at variance jagain^ he would put them both to 
deaths or him, at least* who began the quarrel." This is sud 
to have had sudh an efifeot upon them, that they never express- 
ed taif dislike to each other, even in jest, afterwards.' 

' AxnonfT the Maced^virans, Philotas,-the son of Parmenio^ bad 
mat ^uuiorlty; for he was not only vi^iaqt and indefatiga- 
ble in the fiela, but«.after AJ'exailder, no man loved his friend 
more, or bad a greater spirit of eenerosity . We are told, that 
a frie&d of his one day requested a sum of money, and he or^ 
dered it to be given hiin. The steward said he nad It not to 
give. " What/* si^s Philotas, ** hast thou not plate, or some 
other moveable?" However, he afiected an ostentation of 
wealth, and a magnificence in his dress and table, that was 
above the condition of a subject Besides, the loftiness of his 
port was altogether 'extravagant; hojk tempered with any;*natu- 
ral graces, but formal and Jtincouth, it exposed him both to 
hatred and siis|>icjon; Insomuch that^Parmenio one'day said to 
him,— ^* My son, be less," He had long been represented in 
an invidious light to Alexander. When i)^ma^U8. with all its 
riches. Was taken^ upon the^lefeat of Darius^in Cilicia, among 
the number of captives that were brought to the camp, tiiere 
was a beautiful young woman, called Antigone, a native of 
Pydna^ who fell to the share of Philotas. Like a young sol- 
dier with a favourite mistress, in the cups he indulged his va- 
nity, and let many indiscreet things escape him^ attributing 
all the ereat actions of the war to himself and to his father. 
As for Alexander, he called him a boy, who by their means 
enjoyed the title of a conqueror. The Woman told thei^e thinga 
in. confidence to one of her acquaintance, and he (as is com- 
mon) mentioned them to another. At last they came to the 
ear of Craterus, who took the woman privately before Alex- 
ander. When the king had heard the whole from her own 
mouth, he ordered her to go as usual to Philotas, but to make 
her report to hiiii of all that he said. Philotas, ignorant of 
the snares that were laid for him, conversed with the woman 
without the least reserve, and, either in his resentment or 
pride, uttered many unbecoming things against Alexander. 
V01..UI. 2 
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That prinee, tbcNigh he had sufficient proof againBt Philotas, 
kept tne matter pnvate, and 'discovered bo tokens.of aversion; 
whether it was ttmt he confided in Parmenio's attachment to 
him; or whether he was afraid of the power and interest of the 
family. • ^ 

' About this time, a Macedonian, named Limnus,* a native 
of Chalaestra, conspired against Alexander's life, and Commu- 
nicated his design to. one Nichomachus, a youtn that he was 
fond of; desiring him to take a part in the enterprise. Nieho^ 
machus, insteadof embracing the proposal, informed his bro- 
ther Balinust of 'the plot, who went immediately to Philotas, 
and desired him to introddoe them to Alexander; assuring him 
it was upon business -of great importance. •'Whatever might 
be his reason,. (for It is not known,) Philotas refused thbm ad- 
mittance, on pretence that Alexander had other great engage- 
ments then upon bis hands. They applied again, ancTmet 
with a denial. Bv this time they entertained some suspicion 
of Philotas, and addressed themselves to Metron,^ who mtro- 
duced them to the king immediately. They informed him 
first of the conspiracy QrLimnus,and then hii^d to him their 
suspicions of Philotas, on account of his rejecting two'several 
apjuications. 

Alexander was incensed at this negligencej and. when he 
found that the person who was sent to arrest Limnus had kill- 
ed him^§ because he stood upon his defence, and refused to be 
taken, it disturbed him stiu more to think he had lost the 
means of discovering his.accomplifces.' His resentment against 
Philotas gave opportunity to uiose who had long hatea that 
officer, to avow their dislike, and to declare how much the 
king was to blame in suffering hiinself to be so easUy imposed 
upon, as to think that Limnus, an insignificant ChalsBStrean, 
durst engage of his own accord, in such a bold design:-^^^ No 
doubt," said they, *^ he wad the asent, or, rather, me instru- 
ment, of some superior hand; ana the king should trace out 
the source of the conspiracy among those who have the most 
interest in having it concealed." • 

AA he b^an to listen to these discourses, and to give way 
to his suspicions, it brought 'innumerable accusations* against 
Philotas, some orthem very groundless. He was apprenend- 

* It should, undoubtedly, be read Dymnut, m U. Curtius aikI Diodonit 
have it NoUung^ is easier than for a transcriber to change the A into a a. 

t Q. Curtius calls YAm Ceba&ntfg. 
. ^ In the printed text it is vri^w; but one oif the manuscripta rrres ua 
MttfiMt whidi agrees with Curtius. Some name seems to be wanting, and 
Metion was a considerBble officer of the king's household, master of the 
wardrobe. 

% Other authors say he. killed himself. 
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edand put to the torture, in presence of the.preat officers of 
the court Alexander had placed himself behind the tapestry 
to hear the examination; and when he found that Philotas be- 
moaned himself in such a lamentable manner, and had recourse 
to -such mean supplications to Hephaestion, he is reported to 



have said, — ^^OThilotas, durst thou, with all this unmanly 
weakness, embark in so great and hazardous an enterprise/' 
After the execution «of rhilotas, he immediately sent orders 
into Media that Parmetiio should be put to death; a man who 
had a share ia most of Philip's conquests, and who was the 
principal, if not the only one, of the old counsellors who put 
Alexander upon his expedition into Asia. Of three sons whom 
betook over with him, he had seen two slain in battle, and 
with the third he fell a sacrifice himself/ These proceeding 
made; Alexander terrible to his friends, particularly to Anti- 
pater. That regent^ therefore, ^nt privately to the ^tolians, 
and entered into league with.them. They had soioiething to 
fear from AJexander, as well as he, for tney had sacked the 
city of the <£niades;jand when the kins was informed of it, 
h^ said, — ^ Th&«children of the (EniBi&s need not revenge 
their ca^se; I will punish the iBtolians 'mys6Ul V. 

Soon after this, nappened the afiair'of Clitus; which, how- 
ever simply, related^ is much more shpcking'than the exeeution 
of iPhilotas. Yet, if we reflect on the occasion and circum- 
stances of the thing; we shall conclude- it was a misfortune ra^ 
ther Uian a deliberate act; and that Alexander's unhappy pas- 
sion and intoxication only furnished the evil genius ot Cutus 
with the means of accomplishing his destruction. It h;q)pened 
in the* following mannei:: — ^Theking had some Grecian fruit 
brought him'from on board a vessel, and as he greatly admired 
its freshness and beauty, he desired Clitus to see it and partake 
of it It happened that Clitus was offering sacrifice that day: 
but. he left it to wait upon the king. Three of the sheep on 
which the libation was already poured^ followed him. The 
king, informed of that accident, consulted his soothsayers, 
Aristander, and Cleomantis the Spartan, upon it; and they 
assured him it was a very bad omen. He, therefore, ordered 
the victims to be immediately offered for the health of Clitus: 
the rather, because three days before he had a strange ana 
alarmine dream, in which Clitus appeared in mourning, sitting 
by tlie uead sons of Parmenio. However, before the sacrifice 
was finished, elites went to supwith the kinar, who that day 
had been paying his homage toTJastor and Pollux. ' 

After they were warmed with drinking, somebody, be^n to 
sing ttie verses of one Pranicus, or, as oUiers will have it, of 
Pierio. written in ridicule of the Macedonian officers who had 
lately neen beaten by the barbarians. The older part of the 
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company were greatly oflended at it, aad condemned both the 
poet ana the singer; but Alexander, and those about hiip, list- 
ened with pleasure, and bade him go on. Clitus, who by this 
time had drunk too much, and was naturally roueh and for- 
ward, could not bear their behaviour. He said,— ^* It was hot 
well done to make a jest, and that amons barbarians and ene- 
mies, of Macedonians that were much better men than the 
laughers, though they had met with a misfortune." Alexanr 
der made ncfswer,— <' That Clitus was pleading his own cause, 
when he gave cowardice the soft name of mis^rtune." Then 
Clitus started up, and said, — ^^ Tet it was this cowardice-that 
saved you, son of Jupiter as you are, when you wai tumiog 
your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is by. the blood of 
the Macedonians, and these wounds, that you are growing so* 
great that you disdain to acknowled^ Philip for your &tner. 
and will needs pass yourself for the son of Jupiter Ammon.'' 

Irritated' at this insolence, Aelexandei' replied; — ** It is in this 
villanous manner thou talkest of me in m companies and stir- 
rest up. the Macedonians to mutiny; but dost thou think to 
enjoy it long?" " And what do we enjoy now?" said Clitus; 
^ what reward have we for all our toils? * vo we not envy 
those who did not live to see Macedonians bleed under Medi- 
an rods, or sue to Persians for access to their kings?" While 
Clitus went on in this rash manner, and the king retorted upon 
him with edual bitterness, the. old men interposed, and. endea- 
voured to allay the flame. Meantime Alexander turned to 
Xenodochns the Cardian, and Artemius the Colophonian, and 
said, — f^ Do not the Greeks appear to you amone the Macedo- 
nians like demi-gods among so many wild beasts?" Clitus, far 
from giving up the dispute, called upon Alexander, — ^ To 
•peak out what he had to say, or not to invite freemen to his 
table, who would declare their sentiments without reserve. 
Bot perhaps^^' continued he, ^^ it were* better to pass your life 
with barbarians and slaves, who will worship your Persian 
girdle and white robe without scruple." 

Alexander, no longer able to restrain his anger, threW an 
apple at his uice, ana then looked about for his sword. But 
Aristophanes,* one of his guards, had taken it away in timci 
and the company gathered about him, and entreated him to 
be quiet Their remonstrances, however, were vain. He 
broke from them; and called out, in the Macedonian language, 
for his guards, which was the signal of a great tumult At uie 
same time he ordered the trumpeter, to sound^ and struck him 
with his fist, upon his disoovenng an unwillingness to obey. 

* Ct Curtius and ArrUm <i«lli him Ariftonm. 
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This man. was afterwards held in great esteem^ because he pre- 
vented the whole^ar^ly from beins alarmed. 

As Clitus would not make the ^aat submission, his friends, 
with much ado, forced him out of the room: but he soon re- 
turned by another door, repeating, in a bold and disrespectful 
tone, those verses from the Andromache of £uripides^^ 

Are these yoar customs? It is thus that Greece 
Rewards herxombatants^ 'Shall one man chum 
The trophies won by thousands?* 

Then Alexander snatched a spear from one of his guards, and 
meetins Clitus. as he was putting by the curtain, ran him 
througn the booy: he fell immediately to the ground, and, with 
a dismal groan, expired. 

Alexanaer's rage subsided Iq a moment; he came to him- 
self; and seeing his friends standing in silent astonishment by 
him, he hastily drew the spear out of the dead dody, and was 
apprring it to his own throat, when his guards seized his 
hanas, and caxxied him by force into his chamber. He passed 
ihAt night and the next day in anguish inexpressible; and 
when he had wasted himsell with tears and lamentations, he 
lay in s'peechless grief, uttering only now and then a groan. 
ms friends, alarmed at this melancholy silence, forced them- 
selves into the room, and attempted to console him: but he 
would listen to none of them, except Aristander, who put him 
in mind of his dream, and the ill omen of the sheep, and as- 
sured him that the whole was by the decree of fate. As he 
seemed a little comforted, Callisthenes the philosopher, Aris- 
totle^s near relation, and Anaxarchus the Anderite, were call- 
ed in.t Callisthenes began in a soft and tender manner, endea- 
vouring to relieve him without searching the wound. But' 
Anaxarchus, who had a particular walk in .philosophy, and 
looked upon his fellow-labourers in science with contempt, 
cried out on entering the room,-^*^ Is this Alexander, upon 
whom the whole world have their eyes? Can it be he who lies 
extended on the ground, crying like a slave, in fear of the law 
and the tongues of men, to whom he should hioiself be a hw, 

* Una is the speech of Peleus to Henelshia* 

j- Callisthenes vni of the city of Ol^thus, and had been reccmmended to 
Alexander hy Anstot}e» whose relation he was. He hsul too much of the 
spirit of liberty to be fit for a court He did not show it, however, in this 
instance. Aristotle forewarned him, that if he went on to treat the Icing with 
the ft>eedom which his spirit promoted, it would one day be fatal tp hmi:— . 

*• Short 4ate of fife, my son, these words forebode.*' 

25"" 
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and the measure of right and wrong? What did he conquer 
for but to rule and to command, not servilely to submit to the 
vain opinions of men? Know you notj" continued he, ^< that 
Jupiter is represented with Themis and Justice by his side, to 
show, that whatever is done by supreme power is right?'' By 
this and other discourses of the same kind, he alleviated the 
king's grief indeed, but made him withal more haught}r and 
unjust At tiie same time, he insinuated himself into his fa- 
vour in so extraordinary a manner, that he could no longer 
bear thd conversation of Callisthenes, who before was not very 
agreeable on account of his austerity. 

One day a dispute had arisen at table about the seasons and 
the temperature of the climate. Callisthenes held with those 
who asserted, that the country they w^ then in was much 
colder, and the winters more severe than in Greece'. Anaxar- 
chus maintained the contrary with n'eat obstinacy: upon which 
Callisthenes said, — ^^ You must needs acknowledge, my friend, 
that this is much thexolder; for there you went, in winter^ in 
one cloak, and here you can not sit at table without three hous- 
ing coverlets one over another." This stroke went to the 
heart of Anaxarchus. 

Callisthenes was disagreeable to all the other sophists and 
flatterers at court; the more so. because he was followed by 
the young men on account of nis eloquence, and no less ac- 
ceptable to the old for his regular, grave;^ self-satisfied course 
oflife; — all which confirms what was said to be the cause of 
his going to Alexander, namely y an ambition to bring his fel- 
low-citizens back, and to re^ople the place of his. nativity.* 
His great reputation naturally exposed him to envy; and he 

fave some room for calumny himself, by often refusing the 
in^s invitations, and when he did go to his entertainments, 
by sitting solemn and silent; which snowed that he could nei- 
ther commend, nor was satisfied with what passed^: insomuch 
that Alexander said to him one day,— 



- 1 hate the sare 



Who reaps no ftuits of wisdom to himself. * 

Once when he was at the king's table with a large company, 
and the cup came to him, he was desired to pronounce an eulo^ 
gium upon the Macedonians extempore, which he did with so 
much eloquence, that the ^ests, beside their plaudits, rose up 
and covered him with their garlands. Upon this Alexander 
said, in the words of fluripides, — 

* Olynthus was one of the cities destroyed by Philip. Whether Alexan- 
der permitted the philosopher to re-establish it is uncertain^ bqt Cicero in- 
forms u*-, that in his time it was a flourishing placcv Vide Or, iii. in Ferrem, 
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When great the theme, 'tis easy to excel. 

<' But show us now,^' contiaued he. ^ the power of your rhe- 
toric in speaking against the Maceclonians, that they may see 
tbeir faults and amend." 

Then the orator took the other side, and spoke with equal 
fluency a^nst the encroachments and other uiilts of the Ma- 
cedonians, .as well as against the divisions among the Greeks, 
which, he showed, to be the'only cause of the great increase ot 
Philip's power; concluding with- these words, — 

• Amidst sedition's waves 



The wont of mortals may emei;^ to honour. 

Bvthis he drew upon himself the implacable hatred of the 
Macedonians; and Alexanider said,— :^^ He gave not, in this 
case, a specimen of his eloquence, but of his malevolence." 

Hermippus assures.us, that StroYbus, a person employed by 
Callisthenes to read to him, gave this account of the matter to 
Aristotle. ' He adds, that Callisthenes perceiving the -king's 
aversion to him, repeated this verse two or three times at 
parting:— 

PatIt)cl^% thy superior, is no more. 

It was not, therefore, without reason that Aristotle Mdd of 
Callisthenes, — *^ His eloquence, indeed, i^ great, but he wants 
common sense*" He not only refused, with alL the .firmness 
of a philosopher, to pay his respects tb Alexander by prostra- 
tion, but stood forth singly, and uttered in public many griev- 
ancesy which the best s^d oldest of the Macedonians cUirst not 
reflect upon but in secret, though they were as much displease 
ed at them as he. By preventing die prostration, he slaved 
the Greeks, indeed, from a great dishonour, and Alexander 
from a greater; but he ruined himself, because his manner was 
such, that he seemed rather desirous to compel than to persuade. 
Chares of Mitylene tells us, that Alexander, at one of his 
entertainments^ after he had drunk, reached the cup to one of 
his friends. That friend had no sooner received it, than he 
rose up, and turning towards the earth* (where stood the do- 
mesitic gods) to. drink, he worshipped, and then kissed Alex- 
ander. This done, he took his place again at the table. AU 

* Dacaer is of opSnlpn, thst bjr this action, the flatterer wanted to inaimi- 
ate, that Alexander ought to be reckoned among the domestic gods. Bnt 
as the king sat in that part of the room where the Penatu were, W|e rsther 
think it wai %, vile excuse to the man's own conscience fbr this act of re- 
ligious worshfp, because their position made it dubious, whether it was in- 
icnded for Alexander or for them* 
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the guests did the same in their order, except Calltsthenes. 
When it came to his turn, he drank, and then approached to 
give the king a kiss, who being engaged in some discovrse 
with Hephsstion, happened not to mind him: but Demetrius, 
surnamed Phidon, cried out,—" Receive not his kiss; for be 
alone has not adored you." Upon which Alexander refused 
it, and Callisthenes said aloud, — "Then I return one. kiss the 
poorer." 

A coldness of course ensued; but many other things con- 
tributed to his falL In ^e' first place, IicphaeStion's report 
was believed, that Callisthenes had promised him to adore the 
king, and broke his word. In the next place, Lysimachus and 
Agnon attacked him and said, — "The sophist went about with 
as much pride as if he had demolished a tyranny, and the 
young men followed him, as the only freeman among so ma&T 
thousands." These things, upon the discovery of HermolaQs^ 
plot against Alexander, gave an air of probability to what was 
allegea a^nst Callisthenes. His enemies said, HermolaQs 
inquired ot him,— 7" By what means he might become the most 
(amous man in the world?" and that he answered^ — ^^ By kill- 
ing the most famous. " They farther asserted, that, by way of 
encouraging him to the attempt, he bade him ^' not oe airaid 
of the golden bed, but remember he had to do with a man who 
had suffered both by sickness and by wounds." 

Neitiier Hennolahs* however, nor any of his accom|)lices. 
made any mention 61 Callisthenes amidst the extremities of 
torture. Nav, Alexander himself, in the account he immedi- 
atelygave of tfie plot to'Craterus, Atalas, and Alcetas, writes, 
— ^* That the young men, when put to the torture, declared it 
was entirely tneir own enterprise, and that no man besides was 
privy to it" Yet afterwards, in a letter to Antipater, he affirms, 
that Callisthenes was as guilty as the rest:— '*The Macedoni- 
ans," says he, " have stoned the young men to death. As. for the 
sophist,! will punish hrm myself, and those that sent him too: 
nor shall the towns that harlJoured the conspirators escape." 
In which he plainly discovers his aversion to Aristotle, by 
whom Callisthenes was brought up as a relation; for he was 
the son of Hero, Aristotle's niece. His death is variously re- 
lated« Some say Alexander ordered him to be han^d; others, 
Uiathe fell sick and died in chains; and Chares writes that he 
was kept seven months in prison, in order to be tried in full 
council, in the presence of AristoUe; but that he died of exces- 
sive corpulency and the locisy disease, at the time that Alexan- 
der was wounded by the Malli Oxydraos in India. This hap- 
pened. ho^J^rever, at a later period than that we are upon. 

In the meantime, Demaratus the. Corinthian, though far ad- 
vanced in years, was ambitious of going to see- Alexander. 
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Aeeordiiigljr;. he took the voyage, and when he beheld hisi, he 
said, — ^^ The Greeks fell short of a . great pl^siire, who dici 
not lire to see Alexander upon the throne of Dariust" But 
he did not live to enjoy the KUig's friendship. He sickened, 
and died^soon after. The king, however, performed his ob- 
sequies in the most magnificent manner; and the army threw 
. up Hot him a monument of earth, of great extent, and four* 
score cubits high. His ashes were carried to the sea-shore, i(S 
a iShariot and four, with the richest ornaments'. 

When Alexander was upon the point of setting out for In- 
dia, he saw his troopis were so laden with sftoils that they were 
UQint to march. Therefore, early in the morning that ne was 
to take his departure, after the carriaiees w«re. assembled, he 
first set fire to his own bag^ige and that of his friends, and 
then gave 'orders that the. rest should be semed in the same 
manner. .The resolution appeu^d more difficult to take than 
it was to execute. Few y^ere displeased at it, and numbers re- 
ceived it with acclamatioq0 of joy. They freely gave part of 
their equipage to such as were in need, and burnt and destroy- 
ed whatever was 8U})erfluou8. This greatly encouraged and 
fortified. Alexander in his design. Besides, by this time he 
was become inflexibly severe in punishing offences. Menan- 
der, though one of his friends, he put to death for refusing to 
stay in a lortress he had given him the charge*of: and one of 
the barbarians, named Oscnlates, he shot dead witn an arrow,, 
for the crime of rebellion. . 

' About this time a sheep yeaned a lamb with the perfect 
form and colour of a iiara upon its head, on each side or which 
were testicles. Looking upon the prodigy with horror, he 
employed the Chaldeans, wno sittended him for such purposes, 
to punfy him by their expiations. He told his frienas, on this 
OCf^on,*---^' That he was more troubled on their account than 
his own; for he was afi*aid that after his. death fortune would 
throw the empire into the hands of some obscure and weak 
man." A better omen, however, soon. dissipated his fears. A 
Macedonian^ named Proxenus, who had the cnarge of the king's 
equipage, on opening* the ground by the river Oxus, in order to 
prtch his master's tent, discovered a spring of a gross oily li- 

Siorj whichj after the surface was taken oK, came perfectly 
ear^ and neither in taste nor smell differed from red^ oil, nor 
was inferior to it in smoothness and brightness, though tiiere 
were no olives in that country. It is sai4, indeed, that the water 

* Btnho (py, ii.) uciibes the same properties to the ground netf the riVer 
Ochus. Indeed* the Ochus and the Oxus unite their atreions and flow to- 
gether into the Caspian sea. 

Vol, m. 2 P 
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of the Oxus it of 90 unctaous a qualitTj^; that it makes the «kifi8 
ot those who bathe in it smooth and shining.* 

It appears, from a letter of Alexander's to Antipater, that 
he was greatly delighted with this incident* and reckoned it 
one of the happiest .presages the gods had afforded h^. The 
soothsayers said it betokened that the expedition would prove 
a gloripus one. but at the same time laborious and difficult, be- • 
cause heaven has given men oil to refresh them ^ter their la- 
bours. Accordingly, he met with great dangers in the battles 
that he fought, and received very considerable wounds.. But 
his army suffered most by want of necessaries, and by the cli- 
ToiBte* For his part, he was ambitious tp show that courage 
can triumph over fortune, and magnanimity over force: be 
thought nothing invincible to the brave, or impregnable to the 
bold.T Pursuant to this opinion, when he besieged Sisime- 
thres,! upon a rock extremelv steep, and appareimy inacces^ 
sible, ana saw his' men greatly discouraged at the enterprise, 
he asked Oxyartes, — ^' Whether Steimethres weife a man oi 
spirit?'* And being answered,-^" That he was timorous and 
drai^tardly," he said, — ^^ You inform me.the rock may be taken, 
since there is no strength in its defender." In fact, he found 
means to intimidate Sisimethres, and made himself master of 
the fort 

In the siege of another fort, situated in a place equally steep, 
among the young Macedonians that were to give the assatut 
there was one called Alexander; and the king took occasion to 
say to him> — ^ You mustxbehave gallantly, my friend, to do 
justice to your name." He was informed ^terwards that the 
young man fell as he was distinguishing himself in a glorious 
ittanner, and he laid it much to heart 

When he sat down before Nysa,§ the Macedonians made 
some difficult^r of advancing to the attack, on account of the 
depth of the river, that wauied its walls, till Alexander said 
— *^ What a wretch am I, that I did not learn to swim," and 

* Pliny tells U8, that the toHace of these riveiB was a consistence of salt, 
and that the wkten flowed under it as under a cnist of ice. The sidt consis- 
tence he imputes to the defluzions from the neighbouring^ mountains, but 
he says nothing of the unctuous quality of these waters mentioned by Plo- 
tuch,^I9ia. Biti.}ih. tzxi.. 

f One of the msnuscripls, instead of sm^uMc has «itoV«aic. Then the Ut- 
tet mfembet of the sentence would be, nor Mcure to the Hrharom. 

\ Thil strong hold was utuated in BactrianiL Btrabo says it was fifteen 
lurlooga high, as many in eompass, and that the top was a fertile plain^ 
capable of maintaining five hui^dred. It was in Bactriana that Alexander 
married Bozana the daughter of Oxyartes. 

§ Arrian calls it Nyssa; so indeed does the Vulcob. MS. That lustorian 
pUcesit near Mount Mens, and adds, that it was built by Dionysius or Bac- 
chus. Hence it had the name of Dionysiopolis. It is now called Nefg*. 
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was goin^ to ford it with his shield in his hand; After the 
first assawft, while the troops wel^ refreshing themselves^ am- 
bassadors came, with an offer to capitulate; and along with 
them were deputies from some other places. They were sur- 
prised to see him in armour, without any pomp or ceremony; 
and their astonishment increased, when ne bade the oldest of 
the ambassadors, named. Acuphis, take the sopha that was 
broujght for himself. Acuphis) struck with a benignity of re- 
ception 80 far beyond his hopes, ^ked what they niust do to 
be admitted into his friendship? Alexander answered^"— ^ It 
must- be on condition that they appoint you their goyemor, 
and send me a Hundiped of their best men for hostages.*^ Acu- 
phis smiled at this, and said, — <^ I should eoVem better if you 
would take the worst instead of the best ^: 

It is said, the dominions of Taxiles, in Indik,* were as lai^ 
as Egypt: they afforded excellent pasturage top, and were the 
most fertile in all respects. As ne was a man of great pru^ 
denee, he waited on Alexander, and after the first compK- 
mentSj thus addressed him: — ^ What occasion is there for 
wars between you and me, if you are not come tb take from 
us our water and other necessaries of life; the only thing that 
reasonable men will take up arms for? As to goM and sUVer, 
and other possessions, if 1 am richer than you, I am willing to 
obli^ you with part; if I am poorer, I haye no objection to 
shanng in your bounty.'^ Charmed with his frankness, Alex-i 
ander took his hand, and answered, '^ Think you, then, wift 
all this ciyility, to escape without a conflict? You are mi\ch* 
deceiyed if you do: I will dispute it with you to the last; but 
it shall be in favours and benefits; for I will not have yoif ex- 
ceed me in generosity.'' Therefore, after haying received 
great presents from hitn,and made greater? he siad to him one 
evening, <' I drink to you, Taxiles, and as sure as you- pledge 
me, you shall have a thousand talents/' His friends were of- 
fended at his giving away such immense sums, but. it made 
many of the barbarians look upon him with a kinder e^e. 

The most warlike of the Indians used to fight for pay. 
Upon this invasion they defended the cities that hired tnem 
with great vigour, and Alexander suffered by them not a little. 
To one of the cities he granted an honourable capitulation, and 
vet seized the mercenaries as they were upon their march 
homewards, and put them all to the sword. This is the only 
blot in his military conduct: all his other proceedings were 
agreeable to the laws of war, and worthy of a king.t 

* Between the Indus and the Hydupes. 

t It was just and lawful, it seems, to (^ about harassinfi^ and destroying 
those nations that had never offended hun, and upon which he had no cbfai^ 
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The philosophers fi^rt him.no leas trouble than the meres- 
narlesy Jbv endeavourmg to fix a mark of infamj upon thoee 
princes tiiat declared for him, and by exciting the free nattons 
to take up ani^; for which reason he hanged many of them. 

As to nis war with Poms, we have an account of it in his 
Own letters. According to>diem, the river Hydaspes was be- 
tween the two armies^ and Poms drew ud his elephants on the 
banks opposite Hie enemy, with their heads towards the stream, 
to ffuard it Alexand^ caused a great noise and bustle to be 
made-eyery day in hb camp, that the barbarians j beins accus* 
tomed to i^ siieht not be so ready to take the sdarm.* This 
done, he took ma advantage of a dark and stormy night, with 
part> of his infimtiy, and. a select bodj of cavalry, to gain a lit- 
tle island in the river, at some distance from- the Indians. 
When he was there> he and his troops were attacked with a 
most violent wind and rain, accompanied with dreadful thunder 
and lightning: but notwUlistanding this hurricane, in which 
he saw several of his men perish by the lightnins, he advanced 
. from the island to the opposite bank. The Hydaspeft, swelled 
with the rain, by its violence, and rapidity made a breach on 
that side, which r^peived water enourh to form a bay, so that 
when he eame to land, he found the bank extremely slippery, 
and the ground broken and undermined by the current. On 
this occasion he is said to have uttered that celebrated sayings — 
f^ Will you believe, my Athenian friends, what dangers Fun- 
derffo, to have you the heralds of my fame?" Th^ last par- 
ticular we have from Onesicritus: biit Alexander himself only 
•ays, they quitted their boats, and, armed as they were, waded 
up the breach breast high; and that when they were landed, 
he advanced with the horse twenty furlongs before the foot, 
concluding that if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, 
he should DO ereatly their superior; and that if they made a 
movement wiSi their infantry, his would come up timeenbu^ 
to receive them. Nor did he judge amiss. Tne enemy de- 
tached against him a thousand horse and sixt;^ armed chariots 
and he defeated them with ea^e. The chariots he took, and 
killed four hundred of the cavalry upon the spot By this 
Poms understood that Alexander himself had passed the river, 

except that arawed by the northembaibariant, when they entered Italy, 
numaff that the weak muit submit to the strongp^ Indeed, thoae barivnam 
vere much hoaester men, for they had another and better pka«— the^ went 
to leek bread, 

* The Latin and French tnuulators hare both mistaken the sense of tins 
passage £^if*rr« rut Buf^fio^c fm ^f^^m is certainly capable of the sense 
we have given it, and the context requires it shoukl be so miderstood. 
See Jbrian (1. v. Ed. Bt p. 106, A* and B.) in support of that constnictiDii. 
See also Q. CwtiUB, L viii. p. 363, Ed. Am. 
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and, theiBforO} brouftht up bis whole ansvy except what ap- 
pear^ necessary to Keep Ae re$t oi. the Maoedonian? from 
making good their passage. Alexander cpnsidering the force 
of the elSphants^ and the enemy's superior numbers, did not 
choose to engage them in front, but attacked the left wing 
himself, while Ccenus> according to his orders, fell upon the 
right ' Both wines being broken, retired to the elephants in 
t)^ jientre, and rallied there. The combat then was of « more 
mixed kind; but maintained with such obstinacy, that it was 
not decided till the eighth hour, of the day. This description 
Qf the battle we have from the conqueror himself, in one of 
his epistles^ . . . 

Most histoi'ians agree, that Poms was fou^ cubits and^t palm 
high; and that though the elephant he rode wa9 one pi the 
largest, his stature and bulk were such, that be. appeared but 
proportionably mounted. :This elephant, • during the whple 
oatUe, gave extraprdinaryproofs of his sagacity and care of 
the king's person. As long as that prince was able to fight, 
he defendea him wilh'ereat courage, and repuhed all assailants; 
and when he perceived him readvio. ^nk under the multitude 
of darts and the wounds with which h^ was covered, to pre- 
vent his falling off, he kneeled down in the. softest manner, 
and with- his proboscis gently , drew every dart out of his body. 

When Poms was taken -prisoner, Alexander asked, him^—^ 
" How he desired to oe 'trea,ted?'' He answered,-^" Like a 
king." "And have ;ppu nothing else to request?" replied 
Alexander. " No," said he: ** every thing is comprehended in 
the word king." ' Alexander not .only restored him his own 
dominions immediately, which be was to govern as his lieu- 
tenant, but added very extensive territories to them; for hav- 
ing subdued a free country, which contained fifteen nations^ 
five'thousand considerable cities, and villages in proportipn, 
he bestowed it on Porus.* Another country, three times as 
large, he gave to Philip, one of his friends, who was also to 
act there as his lieutenant 

In the battle with Porus, Bucephalus received several 
wounds, of which he died some time after. This is the ac- 
count most writers give us: but Onesicritus says he died of 
age and fatigue, for he was thirty years old, Alexander show- 
ed as much regret as if he had lost a faithuil friend and com- 
panion: he esteemed him, indeed, as such; and built a city near 

* Some transcriber fteens to have g^ven us die number of inhabitants in 
one city for the number of eities. Arrian's account is this: — <« He took 
thibty««6veQ cities, th^ least of which contained fiye thousand inhabitants^ 
and tevenl of them above ten thousand. He took also a great number of 
viHagea not less populous than the cities, and gave the government of the 
country to' Porus.'* 

86 
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the Hydaspesy in the pjace where he was, buried^ which he 
Cfliledy after him, fiucephalia. He is also reported to 'have 
built a city'y and called it Peritas, in memory of a dog of that 
name, which he had brought up and was very fond of. Thh 
particular Sotio says he had from Potamo of Lesbos.' 

The combat with Porus abated the spirit of the Macedoni- 
ans, and tnade them resolve to proceed no farther in fndia. It 
was with di£5culty they had defeated an enemy who brought 
only twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse into uie 
field; andj tnerefore they opposed Alexander with ^*eat firm- 
ness, when he insisted that they should pass the Ganges/ 
whifeh, they were informed, was thirty^wo (urlongs in breadth, 
and iir depth a^ hundred fathoms. The opposite shore, too, 
was covered with numbers of squadrons, battalions and ele- 

Shants: for the kings of the Gandarites and Prasians were said 
> be waiting for them there, with eighty thousand horse, two 
hundred thousand^ foot, eight thousand chariots, and six thou- 
sand elephants trained to war. Nor is this numoec at all mag- 
nified: for Androcottus, who reimed not long after, made Se- 
leucus a present of five hundred elephants at one time.t and 

. with an ariny of six hundred thousand meit traversed India, 
and conquered the whole. 

Alexander's erlef and indignation at this refusal were such, 
that at first he shut himself *up in hts tent, and lay prostrate on 
the ground, declaring, — ^ < He did t{ot thank the Macedonians 

•in the least for what they had done, if they wduld not pa^ the 
Ganges; for he considered a retreat as no other than ap ac- 
knowledgment that he was overcome.'' His friends oihitted 
nothing tiiat might comfort him; and at last their remon- 
strances, toother with the cries and tears of the soldiers, who 
were suppliants at his door, melted him and prevailed on him 
to return. However, he first contrived many vain and so- 
phistical things to serve the purposes of fame; among which 
were arms much bigeer than his men could use, and higher 
mangers, and heavier bits than his horses, required, left scat- 
tered up and down. He built also great altars, for which the 
Praesians dtill retain much veneration, and their kings cross 
the Ganges every year to oflfer sacrifices in the Grecian man- 
ner upon them. Androcottus, who was then very young, had 
a sight of Alexander, and he is reported to have often said af- 
terwards,— " That Alexander was within a, little of making 
himself master of all the country; with suchhatred and contempt 

* The GangeB is the largest of all the riven in the three continents^ the 
Indus ti^ second, the Nile the third, and the Danube the foukh. 

t Dacier says Jive thonuand, but dpes not mention his autfiority. Periiaps 
k was only a slip in the writing or in the printing'. 
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was the reigning prince looked upen, on account of his profli- 
gacy of manners, and meanness of birth/'. , 

Alexander, in hi^ march from thence^ formed a design to 4ee 
the ocean; for which purpose he caused a number of row-boats 
and raft» to be constructed, and, upon them, fell down tjiia 
rivers at his leisure* Nor was this navigation' unattended with 
hostilities. He made several descents W the way, and attack- 
ed the adjacent cities, which were all forced tp submit to hia 
victorious amis. However, he was very near being cut in 
pieces by the Malli, who are called the most warlike people 
m India. He had driven some of them from the wall with nis 
missive weapons, and was the first man that ascended it But 
presently after he was up, the scaling-ladder broke. Findine 
nimself and. his small company* miach galled by the darts pi 
the barbarians, from below, he poised himself and leaped down 
into the midst of the enemy. By good fortune he Tell upon 
his feet; and the barbarians were so astonished at the flashing 
of his arms as he came down, that they thought they behela 
lightning, or sopie supernatural splendour issuing from his 
body. At first, therefore, they drew back and dispersed: but 
when they had recollected themselves, and saw him attended, 
onlv by two of his guards, they attacked him hand tp hand, 
and wounded him through his armour with their swords and 
spears, notwithstanding £e valour with which he fought One 
of them^standing farther ofi* drew an arrow with such strength, 
that it made its way through his cuirass, and entered the ribs 
under the breast Its force was so great, that he gave back, 
and was. brought upon his knees, and the barbarian ran up 
with his drawn cimi'eter to despatch him. Peucestas and Lim- 
nsBust placed themselves before hiixiy but the one' 'was wound- 
ed and the other killed. Peucestas, who survived, was still 
making some resistance, when Alexander recovered himself 
and laid the barbarian at his feet The king, however, receiv- 
ed new Wounds; and at last^ had such a blow from a bludgeon 
upon his neck, that he was forced to support himself by the 
wall, and there stood with his face to the enemy- The Mace- 
donians, who by this time had got in, gathered about him, and 
carried him ofi'^to his tent , 

His senses were .gone, and it was the current report in the 
army that he was dead. When they had with ^eat difficulty 
sawed ofi* the shaft, which was of wood, and with equal trou- 
ble had taken ofi* the cuirass, they proceeded to extract the 
head, which was three fingers broad, and four long, and stuck 

* The woid cxtycvoc implies that he was not quite alone; and it a|>pears im 
mediately after that he was not. 
j- Q. Curtius calls him Tifnmu. 
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fast in the bone. He fainted under the operatioiiy and 
vwy near expirinjr; but when the h^ad was got out he came 
to himself. Yet alter the danger was oyeri he continued w^k, 
and a loaft time confined himself to a regular diet, attepding 
solely to the cure df his wound. The Macedonians could not 
bear to be so long deprived of the sight of their kinc; they 
assembled in a. tumultuous manner about his tent Wheii he 
perceived this, he put on his robe, and made his appearance; 
out as he had sacrificed to the gods, he retired again. As he 
was on his way to the place of his destination,* though carried 
in a litter, by the water side, he subdued a large tract of land, 
and many respectable cities. 

In the course of this ex|)edition he took ten of the O^ 
nomhUUy^ who had been principally concerned in instigating 
Saboas lo revolt,, and had brought numberless other troubles 
upon the Macedonians* Asthese ten were reckoned the most 
acute and concise in their answers, he ^Mit the most difficult 
(questions to them that could be thought'^of, and at the saznc 
time declared he would put the first person that answered 
wrong to death, and after tiim all the rest The oldest man 
among them was- to be the judge. 

He demanded of the first, ^ Which were most numerous, 
the living or the 'dead?" He answered,—^* The living; for 
the dead, no longer exist "J 

The second was a$ked, — ^^ Whether the earth or the sea pro- 
duced the largest animals?" He answered^-^^ The earth; for 
the sea is part of it" . 

The third,—" Which was the cniftiest of all ammals?" 
** That," said he, " with which man is not yet acquainted."§ 

.The fourth, — " Whkt was his reason for -persuading Sabbas 
to revolt?" " Because," said he, " I wished him cither to live 
with honour^ or to die as a coward deserves.'^ || 

\ These philosophers, so caAed from their goings naked, wex« divided into 
twro sects, the Brschnuuii and the Gennani. The Br&chmani were most 
esteemed, because there was a consistency in their principles. Apuleiui 
tells us, that not only the scholars, but the younger pupUs, were aasembled 
about dinnep-time, and examined what good they hao done that dayt and 
si^ch as coiild not poifit out some act of humanity, or useful punoit that they 
had been engaged iiu were not allowed any dinner. 

) They did not hold the mortality, but the transmi 



# They did not hold the mortality, but the transmiMtion of the soul 
S This we suppose to mean roaa himself as not oeing w>-nqyii^fid with 
himsdf. o -» 

I One of the manuscripts, gires us jmA»c h^re^ instead of wu«r. Umb 
the sense will be,~« Because I )rished him either to live or die with ho- 
nour." Wliich we can not but prefer*, for he who has regard enou|rii Ibr a 
man to wish him to live with honour, can not be so envious as to rah him 
to die with dishonour. At the same time, we agree with Mosea Du SouH 
that some archness is intended in most of the answers; but what arahneM is 
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The fifth had this question {>at to him^— ^ Which do you 
thiak oldest, the day or the night?'^ He answered, — ^< The 
day, by one dar." As the king appeared surprised at this 
sdlution, the philosopher ' told him, — *^ Abstruse questions 
must have abstruse answers.'' 

Then addressing himself to the sixth, he demanded, — 
^ What are the best means for a man to niaJte himself loved?" 
He answered^ — ^' If possessed of great power, do not make 
yourself feared." 

The seventh was asked, — f^ How a man might become a 
god?" He answered, — *^ By doing what is impossible for man 
to do." 

The ei^th,— " Which is strongest, life or death?" « Life," 
said he« ** because it bears so many evils." 

The last questiou that he put, ^^ras, — ** How long is it good 
for a man to live?" " As long," said the philosopher, " as he 
does not prefer death to life." 

Then turning to the rudge> he ordered him to give sentence. 
The old man said, — ^ In my Opinion thev have all answered 
one worse than another." " IT this is tny judgment," said 
Alexander, « thou shalt die first" " No/^ replied the philof- 
sopher; ^' not except you choose to break your word; for you 
declared the man that answered worst should first suffer." 

The' king loaded them with presents, and dismissed them. 
After which he sent Ones^critns,^ a disciple of Diogenes^ to 
the other Indian sages who were of most reputation, and lived 
a retired life, to desire them to<;ome to him. Onesicritus tells 
us, Calanus treated him with great insolence and harshness, 
bidding him to strip himself naked, if he desired to hear any 
of his doctrine; — ^ i ou should not near me on any other con- 
dition," said he, "though you Qame. from Jupiter himself." 
Dandamis behaved with more civility; and when Onesicritus 
had given him an account of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Dio- 
genes^ he^said^-^^^ Thev appeared to nim to have been men of 
senius, but to have lived with too' passive a regard to the 
laws." 

Others sav Dandamis entered into no discourse with the 
messenger, but only asked, — ^Why Alexander had taken so 
lonff a journey?"- As to Calanus, it is certain, Taxiles pre- 
vailed with him to go to Alexander. ^ His true name was 
Sphines; but because ne addressed them with the word Cqkp 
wtiich is the Indian form of salutation, the Creeks called him 
Calanus. This philosopher, we are told, presented Alexander 
with a good image of his empire. He laid a dry and shrivel- 
there in this, Mit is commonly txknsUted, Because /wished, him siiksr lo Bse 
honourably, or to die miserable. 

Vol, III. 2Q «6» 
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led hide before him, and first trode upon the edges of it: this 
he did all round; and as he trode on one side it started up on 
tiie other. At last he fixed his feet on the middle, and then it 
lav still. By this emblem he showed ^lim, that he should fix 
his residence, and plant his principal force, in the heart of his 
empire, and not wander to trie extremities. 

Alexander spent seven months in falling down the rivers to 
the ocean. When he arrived there, he embarked, and sailed 
t6 an island which he called Scilloustis,* but others call it 
Psiltoucis. There he landed and sacrifi<^d to the gods. He 
likewise considered the nature of the sea, and of the coast, as 
far as it was accessible. And after having besought heaven, 
— ^^ That no man might ever reach bevond the bounds of his 
expedition," he prepared to set ouf on bis way back. He ap- 

Somted Nearchus admiral, and Onesicritus chief pilot, and or- 
ered his fleet to sail round, keeping India on the right With 
the rest of his forces he returned by land, through the country 
of the Orites; in which he was reduced to such extremities, 
and lost such numbers of men^ that he did not bring back from 
India above a fourth part of the army he entered it with, which 
was no less than a hundred and twenty thousand foot, and 
fifteen thousand horse. Violent distempers^ ill diet, and ex- 
cessive heats, destroyed multitudes; but famine made still 
greater ravages: for it was a barren and uncultivated country; 
the natives lived miserably, having nothing to subsist oti bat 
a few bad sheep, which used to feed on the fish thrown up by 
the sea; consequently they were poor; and their flesh of a bad 
flavour. 

With much difficulty he traversed this country in sixty days, 
tad then arrived at Gedrosia, There he found provisions in 
abundance^ for, besides that the. land is fertile in itself, the 
neighbouring princes and grandees supplied him. After he 
hadgiven his army some time to refresh tnemselves, he march- 
ed in Carmania for seven days, in a kind of Bacchanalian pro- 
cession. His charioL which was very magnificent, was drawn 
by eight horses. Upon it was placed a lofty platform, where 
he and his principal friends revelled day and night This car- 
ria^ was followed by many others, some covered witii rich 
tapestry and purple hangings, and others shaded with branch- 
es of trees, fresh gathered apd flourishing. In these were the 
rest of the king's friends and generals, crowned with flowers, 
and exhilarated with wine. 

In this whole company there was hot to be seen a buckler, a 
helmet, or spear, hut, instead of them, cups, fls^ns, and gob- 

* Aimn here odk it CtUuta. Here they fint obierved flie ebbing ind 
flowing of the lea, which farprited them not a fittle. 
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lets. These the soldiers dipped in huge vessels of wine, and 
drank to.each other, some as they marched along, and otiiers 
seated at tahjes, which were placed at proper distafices on the 
way. The whole country resounded wiui flutes, elarionets, 
ana sones,and with the dances and riotous frolics of the wo- 
men. This disorderly and dissolute march was closed with a 
very immodest figure,* and with all the licentious ribaldiy of 
the J3acchanals> as if Bacchus himself had been presept to car- 
ry on the debauch. 

When Alexander arrived at the royal palace of Gedrosia,t 
he gave his army time to refresh themselves again, and enter- 
tained them with feasts and public spectacles. Atone of these, 
in which the choruses disputed the prize of dancing, he ap- 
peared inflamed with wine. His favourite Bagoas happening 
to win it, crossed the theatre in his habit of ceremony, and> 
seated himself by the king. The Macedonians expressed their 
satisfaction with loud plaudits, and called out to the king to 
kiss him, with which at last lie complied. 

Nearchus joined him a^n here,«nd he was so much delight- 
ed with the account of his voyage, that he formed a desisn to 
sail in person from the Euphrates with a great fleet, circ^ the 
coast of Arabia and Africa, ^nd enter the. Mediterranean by 
the Pillars of Hercules; For this purpose he constructed^ at 
Thapsacus, a number qf vessels of all sorts, and collected ma- 
riners and pilots. But the report of the difficulties he had met 
witii in his Indian expedition, particularly in his attack of the 
Malli, his ^reat loss of men in the country of the Orites, and' 
the supposition he would never return alive from the vovsfge 
he now meditated, excited his new subjects to revolt, ana put 
his generals and governors of provinces upon displaying their 
injustice, insolence, and avarice. In shcHrt the whole empire 
Was in commotion, and ripe for rebellion. Olympias and Cleoh 

Satra, leaguing a^inst Antipater, had seized his hereditary 
ominions, and divided them between them. Olympias toox 
Epirus, and Cleopatra Macedonia: the tidings of which beinff 
brought to Alexander, he said, — ^* His mother had considered 
right; for the Macedonians would never bear to be governed 
by a woman. 

In consequence of this unsettied state of thine9,,he sent 
Nearchus again to sea, having determined to carry-the war into 
the maritime provinces. ' Meantime he marchea in personto 

*- M. le Ttvnt (in his notes apon Anacreon) Mems to hAv« restored the 
. genuine reading of tliis passage, oy proposing to read, instead of <r«K^MM«» 

• ^^OM, or fdtA\PC. 

f Gedrosia is ceii&uiUy eomipt. PiobaUjr we diould read Caonenia.' Bd^i- 
xiM» B^fies a capital city, as well as a royal palace; because prinoes gene- 
rally reside in thar capitals. 
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ehastise his Heutenaitts for thehr misdemeanors. Oxyartes, 
o&e of &e sons of Abulites^ he killed with his own hand bj a 
stroke of his jsTelin. Abmites had laid in no provisions' for 
him; he had onl3r eoUected three thousand talents in money. 
Upon his presenting this, Alexander bade him ofifer it to his 
horses; and as they did not touch it, he said, — ^^ Of what use 
will this provision now be to me?" and immediately ordejped 
Abulites to be taken into custody* 

The first thing he did after he entered Persia, was to give 
this money to the matrons, according to the ancient custom of 
the kings, who^ Cipon their return from any excursion to their 
Persian dominions, used to give every woman a piece of eold. 
For this, reason several of them, we are told, made it a rule to 
return but seldom; and Ochus never did; he banished himself 
to save his money. Hkving found the tomb of Cyrus broken 
open, he put the author of that sacrilege to death, though a 
native of Pella, and a person of some distinction. His name 
was Polymachus. .After he had read the epitaph', which vras 
.in the Persian language, he ordered it to be inscribed also in 
Oreek. It was as follows: — O man! whosoevee thou abt, 

AND WHBNC£SO£V£R THOU COME8T, (fOR COME I KNOW THOO 
WILT,) I AM CYRUS, THE FOUNDER OF THE PERSIAN EMFIES. 
EnVT MB NOT THE LITTLE -EARTH THAT COVERS MV BOBT. 

Alexander was much afiected at these words^ which placed 
before him in so strong a light the uncertainty and vicissitade 
of things. 

It was here that Calanus, after having been disordered a 
littfe while with the cholic, desired to have his funeral pile 
erected. He approached it on horseback, offered up his pray- 
ers to heaven, poured the libations upon himself, cut off part 
of his hair,* and threw it oh the fire; and before he ascended 
the pile, took leave of the Macedonians, desiring them to spend 
the day in jollity and drinking with the king;-— ** for I shall 
see him,'^ said he, '' in a little time at Babylon." So saying, 
he stretched himself upon tlie pile, and covered himself up. 
Nor did he move at the approacn of the llames, but remained 
in the same posture till he had finished his sacrifice, according 
to the custom of the usases of his country. Many years al- 
ter, another Indian did me same before Augustus Gsssar at 
, Athens, whose tomb is shown to this day, and called tAe fn- 

Alexander, as soon as he retired from the funeral pile, in- 
vited his friends and officers to supper, and, to give life to tlie 
carousal, promised that the. man who drank most should be 
crownea for his victory. Promachus drank four measures of 

* As tome of the hair used to he cut from the forehead of Ticthns. 
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wine>*and carried off the. crown, which was worth a talent, 
but flurvived it only three days. The rest of the guests, As 
Chares tells us, drank to such. a degree, that forty-one of diem 
lost their lives, the weather coming upon them extremely cold 
during their intoxication. 

When he arrived at Susa, he. married hii friends to Persian 
ladies. He set them the example, by taking Statira, the daugh- 
tei* of Darius, to wife, and then distributea among his princi- 
pal officers tiie yimns of highest quadity. As for tho& Ma- 
cedonians, who had already married in Persia, he made a ge- 
neral entertainment in commemoration of their nuptials. It is 
said, that no leite than nii^e thousand guests sat down, and vet 
he presented ^ch with a golden cup for performing the iioa- 
tion. Every thing else was eonducted with the utmost mag- 
nificence; he even paid off all their debts: insomuch that the 
whole expense amounted to nine thousand eight hundred antl 
seventy talents. 

An officer, who .had but one eye, named Antigenes, put 
himself upon this list of ^lebtors, and produced a person who 
declared he was so much in his books. Alexander paid the 
money; but afterwards discovering the fraud, in his anger for- 
bade nim the court and too^ away his commission. There 
was no fault to be found with liim as a soldier. He had dis- 
tinguished himself in his youth under Philip, at the siege of 
Perinthus^ where he was wounded in the eye, wifh a dart shot 
from one of the engines; and *yet he woula nehher suffer it to 
be taken out nor quit the field till he had repulsed ihe enemy, 
and forced them taretire into the town. The poor wretch could 
not bear the disgrace he had now brought upon himself;'his 
grief and despair were so great that it was ^apprehended he 
would put an end to his owii life« To prevent such a catas- 
trophe, the king forgave him, and ordered him to keep the 
money. 

The thirty thousand boys whom he left under proper mas- 
ters, were now grown so much, and made so handsome an ap- 
pearance, and, what was of more importance, had gained such 
an activity and address in their exercises, that he was greatly 
delighted with them. But it was matter of uneasiness to the 
Macedonians; they were apmrehensive that the king would 
have less regard for them. Therefore, when he gave the in- 
valids their route to the sea, in order to their retuVn, the whole . 
army considered it as an injurious and oppressive measured— -^ 
<< He has availed himself," said they, '^ neyond all reason, of 
their services, and now he sends them back with disgrace, and 
turns them upon the hands of their country and their parents, 

* About fourteen quarts. The Ckus vm nx pintq nine-tenths. 
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in a yerydifierent condition from that in which he reo«Ycd 
thenu vHiT doea he not dismiss us all? Why does he not 
reckon all tne Macedonians incapable of senrice^ now he has 
got this body of young dancers? Let him go with them and 
conauer the world." 

Alexander, inoebsed at this mutinous behaviour^ loaded them 
with reproacnes. and orderi^ them q£ took Peruana for his 
guards, and fiUea up other offices with them. When the;y* tew 
ttieir king with these new attendants, and themselyes rejected 
and spumed with dishonour, they were greatly humbled. 
They lamented their fate to each other, and were aunost frantic 
with jealousy and ancer. .At last, coming to themselTes, they 
r^aired to tne king^ tent, without r '- ----i-^ - 



; arms, in ode thin garment 
only, and with tears'and lamentations delivered themselTes up 
to nis vengeance, desiring he would treat them as ungraiefiu 
men deserved. 

He was softened with their complaints, but would not ap- 
pear to hearken to them. They stood two days and nights be- 
moaning themselves in this manner, and calling for their dear 
master. The third day he came out to them; and when he saw 
thebr forlorn condition, he wept a long time. After a gentle 
rebuke for their misbenaviour^ he condescended to converse 
with them in a freer manner, and such as were unfit for ser- 
vice, lie sent awav with magnificent presents. At the same 
time, he signified nis oleasure to Antipater, that at all public 
diversions they shoula have th^ most honourable seats m the 
theatres, and wear chaplets of flowers there; and that the chil- 
dren of those, who had lost their lives in his service, should 
have their father's pay continued to them. 

When he came to £cbatana in Media, and had desnatched 
the most urgent afibirs, he employed himself again in the cele- 
bration of games and other public solemnities; for which pur- 
pose three thousand artificers, lately arrived from Greece, were 
very serviceable to him. But unfortunately Hepha^tion fell 
sick of a fever in the midst of this festivity. As a young man 
and a soldier, he could not bear to be kept to strict diet; and 
taking the opportunity to dine when his physician Glaucus 
was gone to the theatre, he ate a roasted fowl,' and drank a 
fla^n of wine made as cold as possible; in consequence of 
which he grew worse, and died a few days after. 

Alexander's grief on this occasion exceeded all bounds. He 
immediately oiraered the horses and mules to be shorn, that 
they misht nave their share in the mourning, and with the same 
view pulled down the battlements of the neighbouring cities. 
The poor physician he crucified. He forbade the flute and ail 
other music m his camp for a long time. This continued till 
he received an oracle from Jupiter Ammon, which enjoined 
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him to revere Hephaedtion. and sacrifice to him aa a deini->god. 
After this he soueht to reUeve his sorrows b^ hantinff, or ra- 
ther by war; for nis game were men. In this expemtbn he . 
conquered the Cusseans, and put all that were come to years 
of puberty to the sword. Tiiis he called a sacrUice to the 
oianes of Hephaestion! 

He designed to lay out ten thousand talents .upon his tomb 
and the monumentaf ornaments: and that the workmanship, 
as well as design, should exceed the expense^ great as it was. 
He, therefor^, desired- to have Stasicrates for his architect, 
whose 'genius promised a happy boldness and grandeur m 
every thing that he planned. Tnis was the man who had told 
him, some time before, that Mount Athos in Thrace was most 
capable of beine cut into a human figure: and that, if he had 
but his orders, he would convert it into a statue for him, the 
most lasting and conspicuous in the world: a statue wnich 
should have a city with ten thousand inhabitants in' ib left 
hand, and a river that flowed to the sea with a strong current 
in its right He. did not^ however, embrace that proposal, 
thou{^h at that time he.busied himself with his architects in 
contnvittg and laying but. even more absurd and expensive 
designs. 

As he was advancing lowards Babylon, Nearchus, who was 
returned from his expedition on the ocean, and coitie up the 
Euphrates, declared he had been applied to, by some Chat- 
dseans, who were stronsly of opinion that Alexander should 
not enter Babylon: but he slighted the warning, and continued 
bis march, upon his approach to the walls, he saw a great 
number of crows fiffbting, sotfie of which fell down dead at his 
feet Soon after &is, being informed that ApoUodorus, go- 
vernor of Babylon, had sacrificed, in order to consult the eods 
concerning him, he sent for Pythagoras the diviner: ana, as 
he did not deny the fact, asked him how the entrails of the 
victim appearecC I'ythagoras answered^ the liver was without 
a head. *' A terrible presage^ indeed!" said Alexander. He 
let Pythagoras go with impunity: but by this time he was sorry 
he had not listened to Nearchus. He lived mostly in his pa- 
vilion wi&out the waUs, and diverted himself with sailing up 
and down the Euphrates: for there had happened several other 
ill omens that much disturbed him. One of the largest and 
handsomest lions that were kept in Babylon, was attacked and 
kicked to death by an ass. One day he stripped for the re- 
freshment of oU, and to play at ball: after the diversion was over, 
the youns men who played with him, coing to fetch his 
clothes, b3ield a man sitting in profound silence on his throne, 
dressed in the rbyal robes, with the diadem upon his head. 
They demanded who he was, and it' was a long time before he 
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Babylon; there fltave been kept a fong time in chains^ but 
this day the god Serapis.appeared to me, and broke my chains; 
after which he conductea me hither, and ordered pfie to put on 
this robe and diadem, and sit here in gilenee.'^ 

After the man had thus explained himself, Alexander^ by 
the advice of his soothsayers, put him to death. But the aa* 
guish of his mind increased; on one hand, he almost despaired 
of the succours of heaven, and, on the other, distrusted his 
friends. He was most afraid of Antipater and his sons; one 
of which, n^med lolaOs,*" with his cup-bearer, the other, nam- 
ed Cassander, was lately arrived from Macedonia; and hap- 
pening to siee ^me bsurbarians prostrate themselves before the 
king, like a man accustomed onlv to the Grecian manners, and 
a stranger to ^uch a sieht^ he Durst out into a loud lau|^ 
Alexander, enraged at the affront, seized him bv the hair, and 
with both hands dashed his head against the wall. Cassander 
afterwards attempted to vindicate his. father against his accu- 
sers, which greatly irritated the king.-^^< What isthistailk of 
thine?" said ne; ^* dost thou think that men who had suffered 
no injury would come so far to luring li false charge?" ^^ Their 
coming so far," replied Cassander, ^ is an argument that the 
charge is false, because they are at a distance from those .who 
are able to contradict them." At this Alexander, smiled, and 
said, — ^ These are some of Aristotle's sophisms, which make 
equally for either side of the (}aestion. But be assured I will 
make you repent it, if these men have had the least Injustice 
done tliem." 

This, and other menaces, left such a terror upon Cassander, 
and made so lasting an impression upon his mind, that many 
years after, when king of Macedon, and master of all Greece, 
as he was walking about at Delphi, and Caking a view of tiie 
statues, the sudden sight of that of Alexander is said to have 
struck him with such norror, that he trembled all over, and it 
was with diflSculty he recovered of the giddiness it caused in 
fHs brain. 

When Alexander had once given himself up to superstition, 
his mind was so preyed upon oy vain fears and anxieties, that 
he turned the least incident, which was any thing strange and 
out of the way, into a sign t>r prodigy. The court swarmed 
with sacrificers, .purifiers, and proniosticators: they were all 
to be seen exercising their talents Uiere. So true it is, that 
though the disbelief of religion, and contempt of things di« 

* Arrian and Curthis call ^m'loUiu. Plutarch calk him lobu below. 
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vin^, is a great evil, yet superstition is a greater} for, aa war 
ter gains upon low ffrounas,* so superstition prevails over a 
dejected mind, and mis it .with fear and folly. This was en- 
tirely Alexanders case. However, upon the receipt of sonie 
oracles concerning Hephasstiou, from thegpd he commonly 
consulted, he gave a truce to his sorrows, and employed him- 
self in festive saeriiices and entertainments. * 

One day, after he had given Nearchns a sumptuous treat, 
he went, according to custom, to refresh himselt in the hath, 
in order to retire to ^st But, in the meantime, Medius came 
and ihyited him id take part in a carousal, and he could not 
deny him. Thene he drank all that night and the next day, 
till at last he foilnd a fever cominc upon him« It did. not, 
l|ow;ever, seize him as he was drinlins the cup of Hercules; 
Dor did-he find'aaudden pain in his l^k, as if it had been 
pierced with a spear. These are circumstances invented by 
writers, who thought the catastrophe of- so noble a tragedy 
should be something affecting and extraordinary. Aristobulus 
tells us, that ijn the rage of bis fever, and the violence of thirst, 
he took a draught of wine, which threw him into a frenzy, aaa 
that he died tte thirtieth of the month Daetku, June. 

But in his iournals, the account of his sickness is as fol- 
lows: — ^^ On tne eighteenth of the month Dsesius, finding the 
fever upon him, he lay in his bath-room. The next day, after 
he had oathed,he removed into his own chamber, and played 
many hours with Medius at dice. In the evening he oatked 
isLgain, and after havutg sacrificed to the epds, he ate his sup- 
per. In the night the fever returned. The twentieth he also 
bathed, and, after the customary sacrifice, sat in the batH- 
room, and diverted himself with hearing^* Nearohas tell the 
story of his voyage, and all that was most observable wiUi re- 
spect to the ocean. The twenty-first was spent in the same 
manner. The fever increased, and he faada verybadjiight 
T-he twenty-second the fever was violent He ordered nis 
bed to be removed, and placed by the great bath. There he 
talked to his generals about the vacancies in his army, and de- 
sired they might be Blled up with experienced officers. The 
twenty-foui'th he was mucl^ worse. He chose, however, to be 
carried to assist at the sacrifice. He likewise gave orders, that 
the principal officers of the army should w^ait within the court, 
and the officers keep watch all night ivithout The twenty- 

f l^he text in thtt place is corrupt.- For the teke of those readers who 
have not Biyan*8 edition of the Greek, we shall give the emendation which 

the learned Moses du Soul proposes. » ^^limfieina, ioun vhifnt «« ir^ to 

TMrwufAiHi Tcu KATANTE2 *PEOT2A» «^ti{M( km ^/0v vor Am|«ci/m? ANE- 
' riAHPOT. 
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fifth he was removed to his pala<Se^ on the other dde of the 
riyery where he slept a little, out the fever did tiot abate, and 
vplien his generals entered the room, he was speechless. He 
continued so the day following. The Maceilonians, by* this 
time, thinking he Vras dead, came to the gates with gfeat cla- 
mour, and threatened the great officers in such a manner, that 
they were forced to admit them, and suffer them all to pass un* 
armed by the bed-side. The twenty-seventh, Python and Se- 
leucus were sent to the temple of ^rapis, to inquire whether 
he should carry Alexander thither, and the deity oniered that 
they should not remove him. The twenty-eighth in the eve- 
ning he died." These particulars are taken, almost wprd for 
word from his diary. . 

There was no suspicion of poison at the time of his death; 
but six years after (we are told) Olvrnpias, upon some infor- 
mation, put a number of people to deatn, ami ordered the re- 
mains of lolss, who was supposed to have given him the 
draught, to be dug out of the j^ve. 

Those who say Aristotle advised Antipater tQ such a horrid 
deed, and fumisned him with the poison he sent to Babylon, 
allege one Agjnothemis as their author, who is pretonded to 
have had the information from king; Antisonus. They add, 
that the poison was a water of a cold. ana deadljr. quality,* 
which distils from a rock in the territory of Nonacris; and tnat 
they receive it as they would do so many dew-drops,, and keep 
it in an ass's hoof, its extreme coldness and acrimony being 
sudi, diat it makes its way through all other vessels. The 
generality, however, look upon the story of the poison as a 
mere fable; and ttiey have this strong argument in their favour, 
that, though, on account of the disputes which the great offi- 
cers were engaged in for many days, the body lay unembalm- 
ed,t in a sult^ place, it had no sign of any such taint, but con- 
tinued fresh ana clear. ' 

Roxana was now piiegnant, and, therefore, had great atten- 
tion paid her by the Macedonians. But being extremdy jeal- 
ous (nT Statira. she laid a snare for her, by a forged letter, as 
from Alexandei} and having, by this means, got tier into Ker 
power, she sacrificed both ter and her sister, andthrew their 
Dodies into a well, which she fiUea up with earth. Perdiccas 
was her accomplice in this m'urdef. Indeed, he had npw the 
principal power, which he exercised in the name of Aridsus, 
whom he treated rather as a screen than as a king. - 

Aridaeus was the son of Philip, by a courtesan named Phi- 
linna, a woman of low birth. His deficiency in understandingi 

* Hence it wu called the Stygfan WaUr. Nonacris vm a city of Arcadia. 
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was the consequence of a ^stamparf in which neither nature 
nor accident had anj share: for, it is said^ there was something 
amiable and creat m him when a boy; which Olympias* per- 
ceivings gave nim potions that disturbed his bi^uiL* 

* Portimlts of the Mine peraon, taken at different periods of life, thoug-h 
thev differ greatly from each other, retain a resemblance upon the whole. 
•Ana so it is in ^peneral with the characten of men. But Alexander seenu 
to be an exception; for hoth]n|[can admit of greater dissimikrity ttuin th^t 
wluch entered into his disposition at different times, and Lit djiifcTcT^t dr- 
cumstances. He ii[as brave and pnsillanimous, merciful and ciud, modest 
and vain, abstemious and luzuzicMiSy national and supt^titlous, polite uid 
OTcrbeaiing, politic and imprudent Nor were these chwea cusooi or 
temponuT': the style of his character underwent a total revofutioT^ and he 
paWed from vixtne to nee, in a regular and prog;resavQ manner. Munifi' 
cenoe.and pride were the only chanoteristics that never far^ak Mm. If 
there were any vice of w^fih he was incapable^ it w;m avtrLce; if any virtue, 
it was humilitf • 



THE 
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Whejt SyPft had made himself master of Rome,* he endea- 
voured to brine Caesar to repudiate Cornelia, dau^ter to Cin- 
na, one of the uite grants: and findiog he could not .effecHt, 
either by hopes or fears^f he confiscated her dowry. Iiideed, 
Cesar, as a relation to Marias, was naturally an enemy to 
Sylla. Old. Marius had married Julia. CassarV aunt; and, 
therefore, young Marius, the son he haa by her, was Caesar's 
eousin-german. At first, Sylla, amidst tHe vast number of 
proscriptions Ihat engaged his attention, overlooked this ene- 
my; but CsBsar, not content withescaping so, presented himself 
to the people a3 a candidate for the priesthooa,^ though he was 
not yet come to years of maturity. Sylla exerted his influence 
aeainst him, and he miscarried. The dictator afterwards 
thought of having him taken ofi; and when some^ said, there 
was no need to put such a boy to. death, he answered, — 
^ Their sa^city was small, if they did. not, in that boy, see 
many Mariuses." 

This saying being reported to Caesar, he concealed himself 
a long time, wandering up and down in the country of the 
Sabinesr Amidst his movements from house to house, he fell 
sick, and, on that account, was forced to be carried on a litter« 
The soldiers employed by Sylla to search those parta, and 
drag the ijroscribed persons from their retreats, one night fell 
in with him; but Cornelius, who commanded them, was pre- 
vailed on, by a bribe of two talents^ to let him go. 

He then hastened to sea, apd sailed to Bitibynia, where he 

* Some imagine, that the beg^ninf of tiui Life is lost; but if they look 
back to. the introduction to the life of Alexander, that notion 'wiU yaniah: 

f Cesar would not make such a sactifice to the dictator «s Piso had done, 
who, at his command; divorced his wife Annia. Pompey, too, for the sake 
of Sylla's aUiance, rep\idiated Antistia. 

i Cxsar had the priesthood before Sylla' was dictator. In the seventeenth 
year of his age, hebroke his engagement to Cossutia, though the was of a 
consular and opulent family, and married Cornelia the daughter of Cinna^ 
by whose interest, and that of Marius, he was created FmtMn DiaXst or 
Priest of Jupiter. Sylla,' when absolute master of Rome, insisted on his 
divorcing Cornelia, and, upon his refiisal, deprived him of that office.— 
Suehn: tn Mia> 
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sought protection of Nicomedes the Idhg. His stay^ howeyer, 
with him was not long. ^ He re-embark^, and was taken, near 
the isle of Pharmaeusa, by pirates, who were masters of that 
sea. and blocked up all the passages with a number of galleys 
and other vessels. They asked nim only twenty talents for 
his ransom. He laughea at their demand, as the consequence 
of their not knowing hfan, and promised them fifty talents.*. To 
raise the money, he despatched his people to different cities, 
and, in the meantime, remained with only one friend and two 
attendants among these Cilicians, who considered murder as 
a trifle. Caesar, nowever, held them in great contempt, and 
uaed to sendj whenever ^e went to sleep, and order them to 
keep silence. Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, 
as it they had been his guards, rather than hia keepers. Per- 
fectly fearless and secure, he joined in their diversions, and 
took his exercises among them. Jle wrote poems and ora- 
tions, and rehearsed them to these pirates; ana when ihey ex- 
oressed no admiration, he called them dunces and barbarians* 
my, he often threatened to crucify them. They were de- 
lighted with these freedoms, which they imputed to his frank 
and facetious vein. But as soon as the money was brought 
from Miletus, and he had recovered his liberty, he mUnned 
some vessels in the port of Miletus,* in order to attack these 
corsairs. He found them still lying at anchor by the island, 
took most of them, together with the money, and impriaoned 
them at Pergarous. After which he applied to Junius, who 
thi^n commanded in Asia, because to him, as praptor, it belong- 
ed, to punish them. Junius having an eye upon die money, 
which was a considerable sum^ demurred about the matter; ana 
Caesar, perceiving his intention, returned to Pergamus, and 
crucifiea all the prisoners, as he had often threatened to do at 
Pharmacusa, when they, took him to be in jest 

When the power of Sylla came to be upon the decline, 
Caesar^s friends pressed him to return to Rome. But first he 
went to Rhodes, to study under Apollonius the son of Molo,t 

* Bacier reads MeloSf which vm one of the Cyclmlea^ but does not iqen- 
tioQ his authority. 

f It should be ApoUonitu Moloy not Apollonius the son of Molo. Accord- 
mg to Suetonius, Caesar had studied under him at Rome, before this adven- 
ture of the pirates. Thus far Dider; and Ruauld and other critics sa^ the 
same. Yet Strabo (L siv. p. 655^ 660, 661) teDs us, Molo alkd Apollonius 
were two different men. He affirms that they Were both native of Alabanda, 
a tity of Cariai that they were both scholars of Menacles the A]abandiaD) and 
that they both professed the same art at Rhodes, though Molo went thither 
later than ApoUonius, who on that account applied to him that passage of 
Homer, 6^ Momm/. Cicero, likewise, seems to distinguish them, caHing the 
one Molo, and the other Apollonius the Alabandian, especially in his first 
book J)e Oratore, where he mtroduces M. Antonius speiiking of him thus>— 

27* 
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Who taught rhetoric there with |^t reputation^ and wis a 
man of irreproachable .manners. Cicero, also, was one of his 
schoUrs. Caesar is said to have had happy talents from nature 
for a public speaker, and he did not want an ambition to cul- 
tivate them; so that, undoubtedly, he was the second orajtor in 
Rome; and 'he mijght have been the first, had he not rather 
chosen the pre*-ennnence in arms. Thus he peverrose to that 
pitch of eloquence to which his powers would have brought 
iiim, beins; engaged in those wars and political intrigues, 
which, at last, gained him the empire. Hence it was, that af- 
terwards, in his AnU-CatOy which he wrote in answer to a book 
of Cicero's, he desired his readers, — ^* Not to expect, in the 
performance of a military man, the style of a complete orator, 
who had bestowed all his time u]K)n such studies.^ 

Upon his return to Rome, he impeached Dolabella for mis- 
demeanours in his government, and many cities of Greece sup- 
ported the charge by their evidence. Dolabella was acouitted. 
Caesar, however, in acknowledgment of the readiness Greece 
had shown to serve him^ assisted her in her prosecution of 
Publius Anionius for corruption. The <^use.was brought be- 
fore Marcus LucuUus, praetor of Macedonia: and Caesar plead- 
ed it in so powerful a manner, that the defendant was toreed 
to appeal to the tribunes of the people; alleging, that he was 
not upon equal terms with the Greeks in Greece. 

The eloquencie he showed at Rome in defending persons 
impeached, gained him a considerable interest; ana tiis en- 
gaginjg ad<u^ and conversation carried the hearts of the peo- 
ple: ior he had a condescension not to be expected from so 
young a man. At the same time, the freedom of his table, 
and the macnificence of his expense, gradually increased his 
power, and Drought him into the administration. Those wh6 
enviea him imagined that his resources would soon ML and, 
therefore, at first, made light t>f his popularity, consideraUe as 
it was. But when it was grown to such a height that it was 
scarce possible to demolish it, and had a plain tendency to the 
ruin of the constitution, they found out, when it was too late, 
that no beginnings of things, however small, are to be n^lect- 
ed, because continuan^ce makes them great; and the very eon- 

** For tlut <me tluAg I alwayi liked ApdUonios the AlabandiMiii thoUjp;fa he 
taught for laoiiey, he did not tufTer any whom he tfaou^t incapable ormak- 
ing a figure as oraton, to loee their tine and kbour with him, but tent thesi 
hiKne» exhorting them to apply ^emselret to that ait, fcrwldch they were^ 
in hia opinion, beat qyalifiea.'' 

To loWe this difficulty, we are wifling to mppoie, with Rtiauld, that there 
were two Holoa <^ntemporariesf for the teitimomea of 8uetoniui,^m Gsmn^ 
e. 4^ ) and of Quintilian, (^MMut. 1. xii. c. 6,) that'Catar and Cicao wcra 
pupils to ApoUonius Molo, can never be overruled. 
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tempt they are held in gives them opportunity to gain that 
strength which can not be resisted. 

. . Cicero seem^ to be the first who suspected something for- 
midable from the flattering calm of Caesar's political conduct, 
and saw deep and dangerous designs under the smiles of his 
benignity: — ^^ I perceive/' said the orator, " an inclination for 
tyranny in all ne projects and executes; but, pn the other 
hand, when I see him a$ljusting his hair with so much exact- 
ness, and scratching his head with one finger, I can hardly 
think that such amkn can conceive so vast and fatal « desi^ 
as the destruction of the Roman commonwealth." This, how- 
ever, was an observation made at a much later period than that 
we are upon. 

The first proof he had of the affection of the people was 
when he obtained a tribuneship in the army before his compe- 
titor Caius Popilius. The second was more remarkable: it was 
on occasion of his pronouncing from the rostrum the fune^ 
ral oration of his aunt Julia, the wife of M arius, in which he 
failed' not to do justice to her virtue. At the same time he 
had the hardiness to produce the imaees of Marius, which had 
not been seen before during Sylla's administration: Marius ai^d 
all his adherents having been declared enemies to the state. 
Upon this some began to raise a ckmour against Csesar; but 
they were soon silenced by the acclamations and plaudits of 
the people, expressing their admiration of his courage in 
bringing the honours of Marius a^in to light, after so long a 
suppression, and raising them, as it were, mm the shades be- 
low. . • 

It had long been the custom in Rome for the aged women to 
have funeral panegyrics, but not the young. • Caesar first broke 
through it, bypronouncing one for his own wife, who died in 
her prime. . This contributed to fix him in the affections of 
the people: they sympathized with him, .and considered him as 
a man of great good nature, and one who had the social duties 
at heart 

After the funeral of his wife, he went out quaestor into Spain 
with** Antistius Veter the .praetor, whom he honoured all his 
life after; and when he came to be prsetor himself, he acknow- 
ledged the favour by taking Veter's son for his quaestor. 
When that commission was expired, he took Pompeia to his 
thifd wife; having a daughter by his first wife Cornelia, whom 
he afterwards married to Pompey the Great 

Many people, who observed nis prodigious expense, thought 
he was purchasing a short and transient honour very dear; 
but^ in fact, he was gaining the greatest things he coula asptre 

• See Veil. Pfcte'xmlnf, u. 43. 
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to at a small pric?. He is said Ui have been a thousand tiuree 
hundred talents in debt before he got any public employment 
When he had the superintendence of the Appian road, ne laid 
out a great deal of his own money; and wheri aedile, he not 
only exhibited three hundred and twent]f pair of gladiators, 
hut in the other diversions of the theatre, m the processions 
and public tables, he far outshone the most ambitious that had 
gone before him. These things attached the people to him so 
strongly, that every one sought for new hpnours and employ- 
ments to recompense his generosity. 

There were two factions in the state; that of SjUa, whidh 
was the stronj^st, and that of Marius, which was ma broken 
and low condition. Caesar's study was to raise, and revive the 
latter. In pursuance of which intention, when his exhibitions, 
as aedile, were in the highest reputation^ he caused new images 
of Marius to be privately made, together with a representa- 
tion of his victories adorned with trophies, and one night 
pkced them in the capitol. Next mommg these figures were 
seen glistering with gold of the most exouisite workmanship, 
and bearing mscriptions which declared them the achieve- 
ments of Marius' asainst the Cimbri. The spectators were as- 
tonished at the boldness of the man who erected them; nor 
was it difiBcult to know who he was. The report spread with 
the utmost rapidity, and the whole city assempled to see them. 
Sonie exclaimed, that Cassar plainly affected the tyranny, by 
openly producing those honours, which the laws had con- 
demned to darkness and oblivion. This, they said, was done 
to make a trial of the people, whom he had prepared by his 
caresses, whether they would suffer themselves to be entirely 
caught by his venal benefactions, and let him play upon them, 
and make what innovations he pleased. On the other hand, 
the partisans of Marius, encouraging each other, ran to the 




and declared he wa$ the only relation worthj' of that great 
man. 

The senate was assembled on the occasion, and Lutatius 
Catulus, a man of the greatest reputation In Rome, rose and 
accused Caesar. In his speech against him was this memora- 
ble expression: — *^ You no longer attack the commonwealth 
by mines, but by open battery.^ Caesar, however, defended 
his cause so well^ that the senate gave it for him: and his ad- 
mirers, still more elated, desired him to keep up a spirit of en- 
terprise, for he mipjht gain every thing with the consent of 
the people, and easily become the first man in Rome. 

Amidst these transactions died Metellus the principal pon- 
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tiff. The office was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two 
of the moat illustrious men in Rome, and of the greatest in- 
terest in the senate. Nevertheless, Caesar did not give place 
to them, but presented himself to the people as a candidate. 
The pretensions and prospects of the competitors seemed al- 
most equal, and Catulus, more uneasy than the others under 
the uncertainty of success, on account of his superior dignity, 
sent privately to Csesar^ and offered him large sums, on condir 
tion that he would desist from his high pursuit But he an- 
swered, — " He would rather borrow stin larger sums to carry 
his election.'* 

When the day of election came, Caesar's mother attending 
him to the door, with her eyes bathed in tears, he embraced 
her, and said, — ^^ My dear ntother, vou will see me this, day 
either chief pontiff, pr an exile." There never was any thing 
more strongly contested; the suffrages, however, gave it for 
Csesar. The senate, and others of the principal citizens, were 
greatly alarmed at this success; they apprehended ^at he 
would, now push the people into alj^ manner of licentiousness 
and misrule. Therefore^ Piso and Catulus blamed Cicero 
much for sparing Caesar, when Catiline's conspiracv gave him 
an opportunity S) take him off. Catiline, whose intention was 
not so much to make alterations in the constitution, as entire- 
ly to subvert it, aud throw all into confusion, upon some slight 
suspicions appearing asainst hiifi, quitted Rome before xhe 
whole was unravelled: out he left behind him Lentulus and 
Cethegus to conduct the conspiracy within the city. 

Whether Csesar privately encouraged and supported them is 
uncertain. What is universally agreed upon is this: — The 
guilt of those two conspirators cleSirly appearing, Cicero, as 
consul, took the sense of the senatbrs as to the punishment 
that should be inflicted upoti them; and they all gave it for 
death, till it came to Caesars turn, who, in a studied speech, 
represented, — ^* That it seemed neither agreeable to justice, 
nor to the customs of their country, to put ;nen of their birth 
and dignity to death. Without an open trial, except in cases of 
extreme necessity: out that they should rather be kept in 
prison in any of the cities of Italy that Cicero might pitch 
upon, till Catiline was subdued; and then the senate might 
take cognizance of the crimes of each conspirator in full peace^ 
and ail^ their leisure." 

As there appeared something humane in this opinion, and' 
it was powertully enforced by tne orator, ^ose who gave their 
voices afterwards, and even man^ who had declared for the 
other side of the question, came into it But Cato and Catu- 
lus carried it for death. Cato^ in a severe speech a^nst the 
opinion of Caesar, scrupled not to declare his suspicions of 

Vol.111. 2S 
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him; and this, with other arguments, had so much weighty 
tliat the two conspirators were delivered to the executioner. 

Nay, as Csesar was going out of the senate^house, several 
of the young men who guarded Cicero's person ran upon him 
with their drawn swords^ but we are told that Curio covered 
him with his gown, anjd so- carried him off; and that Cicero 
himself, when the young men looked at him for a nod of con- 
sent, refused it, eitner out of fear of the people, or because he 
thought the killing him unjust and unlawful, tf this was true, 
I know not\Vhy Cicero did not mention it in the history of his 
consulship. He was blamed, however, afterwards, tor not 
availing himself of so good on opportunity as he then had, and 
for being influenced by his fears of the people, who Were in- 
deed strongly attached to Caesar; for, a few days after, when 
Csesar entered, the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself of 
the suspicions he lay under, his defence was received with in- 
dignation and loud reproaches3 and as they sat longer than 
usual, the people beset the house, and with violent outcries 
demanded Caesar,' absolutely insisting on his being dismissed. 

Cato, therefore, fearing an insurrection of the indigent po- 

Sukce, who were foremost in all seditions, and who had fixed 
leir hopes upon Caesar, persuaded the senate to order a dis- 
tribution of bread-corn among them evfery month, which add- 
ed five million five hundred mousartd drachmas to the yearly 
expense of the state.* This* expedient ciertainly obviated the 
present danger, by seasonably reducing the power of Caesar, 
who was now praetor elect, and more formiaiable oh that ac- 
count 

Caesar's praetorship was not productive of any trouble to 
the commonwealth, but that year there happened a disagreea- 
ble event in his own family. There was a young patrician, 
named Publius Clodius, of great fortune, and distmguished 
eloquence, but at the same time one of the foremost among tlie 
vicious and the profligate. This man entertained a passion 
for Pompeia, Caesar's wife, npr did she discountenance it. But 
the women's apartment was so narrowly observed, and all the 
steps of Pompeia so much attended to by Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, who was a woman of great virtue and prudence, that 
it was difficult and hazardous for them to have an interview. 

Among the goddesses the Romans worship,, there is one 
they call Bona Bea, the Crood Goddess^ as the Greeks have one 
they call Qynsscta^ the Patroness of thti Women. The Phrygi- 
ans claim hier as the mother of their king Midas; the Romans 
say, she was a Dryad and wife of Faunus; and the Greeks 
assure us, she is. that mother of Bacchus, whose name is ^^ 

* Bitt this distribution did not continue long. 
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to be uttered. For this reason^ the women, when they keep 
her festivaL cover their tents with vine branches; and, accord- 
ing to the fable, a sacred dragon lies at the feet of the goddess. 
No man is allowed to be present, nor even to be in the house, 
at the celebration of her orgies. Many of the ceremonies the 
women then perform by themselves, are said to be like those 
in the feasts of Orpheu^. 

When the anniversary of the festival comes, the consul or 
prsetor (for it is at the house of one of them it is kept) goe^ but, 
and* not a male is left in it. The wife now having the house 
to herself, decorates it in a proper manner; the mysteries are 
performed in the night; ancl the whole is spent in music and 
play. Pompeia this year was the directress of the feast Clo- 
dius, who was yet a beardless youth, thought he-might pass in 
women's apparel undiscovered; and halving taken the earb and 
instruments of a female musician, perfectly resembled one. 
He found the door open, and was safely introdiiced by a maid- 
servant who knew the anair. She ran beA>re to tell rbmpeia: 
atid as she staid a considerable time, Clodius durst not remain 
where she left him, but wanderine about the ^eat house, en- 
deavoui:ed to avoid the lights. At last Aurena's woman fell 
in with him^ and supposing she spoke to a woman, challenged 
him 'to play. Upon his refusing it, she drew him into the 
midst of the room, aiid asked- him. Who he was, and whence 
he came? He said, he .waited for Abna, Pompeia's maid: for 
that was her name. His voic^. immediately detected, nlm: 
Aurelia's woman ran up to the lights and the company, crying 
put, she had found a man in the house. The thing struck' them 
all with terror and astonishment . Aurelia put a stop to ^e 
ceremonies, and covered up the symbols, of their mysterious 
worship. She ordered the doorr to be made fast, and with 
lightedT torches hunted up. and down for the man. At length 
Clodius was found lurking in the chamber of the maid-servant 
who had introduced him. The women knew him, and -turned 
him out of the house; after which they went home immediate- 
ly, thoush it was yet hight, and informed their husbands of 
what had happened. 

Next mornmg the report of the sacrilegious attempt spread 
through all Rome, and nothing was talked of but that Giodius 
ought to make satisfaction wiui his life to the family he had 
offended, as well ajs to the city and to the gods. One of the 
tribunes impeached him of impiet]^; and the principal senators 
strengthened the charge^ by accusing him to his face of many 
villanous debaucheries, and among me rest, of incest witJi his 
own sister, the wife of LucuUus. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple exerted themselves with equal vigour in his defence, and 
the great influence the fear of them had upon his judges was 
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of much senrice to his cause. Cesar immediately divorced 
Pompeia; yet, when called as an evidence oh the triah he de- 
clared he knew nothing of what was alleged against Clodius. 
As this declaration appeared somewhat strange, the accuser 
demanded why, if that was the case, he had divorced his 
wife? ** Because," said he, " I would' have the chastity of my 
wife clear even of suspicion." Some say Ca:sar's evidence 
was according to his conscience; others, that' he gave it to 
ohlige the people, who were set upon saving Clodius. Be that 
as it might, Clodius came off clear; most of the judges having 
confounded* the letters npoti the tablets, that they might nei- 
ther expose themselves to the resentment of the plebeians, if 
they condemned him, nor lose their credit with the patricians, 
if tney acquitted him. . 

The government of Spain was allotted Csssar after his prae- 
torship.? But his circumstances were so indifferent, ana his 
creditors so clamorous and troublesome when he was preparing 
for his departure, that he was forced to apply to Crassus, the 
richest man in Rome, who stood in need ef^Cssar's warmth 
and vigour to keep up the balance against Pompey. Crassus, 
therefore, took upon nim to answer tlxe most inexorable of his 

* Here it is 9v)4u;^v/uir<ec Totc- frfiy/u4»i retf ynuMK. M. Dacier woufd cor* 
rect, by tlus, the paaaikge in the hfe of Cicero, which is tac hkrnf ^uyM^vftm^t 
<rM€ yMtixuaurU'^'He. translates it, la pl^part dea jugea ayemi denni leura aew 
aurtHunoMn affaires en meme ierma,: « the g^atest purt of the judges com- 
prehending ouiier causes along with this in their sentence." But tlM.t could 
not be the case^ for that manner of passing sentence, or rather of passing 
bills, was foibid^den hj the Lex CmeiUa et Didia, Besides, it would not 
have answered the purpose: their sentence would have been equally kn^wn. 
We, therefore, rather choose to correct this pMsage by that in the Dfe of 
Cicero. 

After the pleadings were fiiushed, the praetor gave each of the judges 
three tablets; one marked with the letter J, which acquitted; another with 
the letter C, which condemned; and a third with N. L. Non lAqwt: " the 
case is not clear." Each judge put into an urn which tablet he pleased; 
and as they withdrew to consult before they did it, it was easy to (te&ce or 
obscure any letters upon the tablets, fiecause they were only written in wax. 

Still there occurs this objection. Would the praetor who was to count 
them, and pass sentence according to the majority, admit of tablets of let- 
ters so defaced or obscured? A corrupt one, indeed, might, and interpKt 
them the w«j he was inclined. But as Plutarch does not say oifscured^ but 
mufi^X'tf40Aft eonftued, possibly he only meant that the judges, instead of 
putting ta}ilets all marked with the. same letter, put in several of each kind, 
m order to prevent the displeasure of the senate or the people from fixing 
upon any of them in particular. 

fit was the government of the Farther Spain only that fell to his lot. 
This province comprehended Lusitania and Baetica; that is, Portugal and 
Andaluna. Causabon supposed .the word tvroc to have slipt out of Uie text 
between tw and lfiniM»i but it is not a matter of importance enousrh to alter 
the text for it 
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creditors^ dnd en{^aged for eight hundred* and thirty talents; 
which procured him liberty to set* out fpr his province. 

It is said, that when he came to a little town in passing the 
Alps, his friends, by way of mirth, took occasion to sa^, — 
" Can there here be any disputes for offices, any contentions 
for precedency, or such enVy and ambition as we see among 
the mat?" To which Caesar answered with great seriousness, 
— ^^* 1 assure you, I had rather be the first man here than the 
second man in Riome/^ 

In like manner^ we are told, that when he was in Spain he 
bestowed some leisure hours on reading part of the history of 
Alexander, and was so much affected with it, that he sat pen- 
sive ^ long timCj and at last burst out into tears. At his friehds . 
wonderfng what mi^t be the reason, he said, — ^^ Do you think 
I have not sufficient cause for concern, when Alexander, at my 
age, reined over sp many conquered countries, and I have not 
one glorious achievement to boast?" 

From this principle it was, that immediately upon his ar- ' 
rival in Spain, he applied to business with great diligence, and 
having added ten new-raised cohorts to the twenty he received 
there, be marched against the Oallaecians* and Lusitanians, 
defeated them, and penetrated to the ocean, reducing nations 
by the way that had not felt the Roman yoke. His conduct in 
peace was not infeicior to that in the war: he restored harmony 
among the cities, and removed the occasions of auarrel bje- 
tween debtors and creditors; for he ordered that tne creditor 
should have two-thiirds of the debtor's income, and the debtor 
the remaining third, till the whole was paid. By these means 
he left the province with great reputation, thoush he had fill- 
ed hi» own coffers, and enriched his soldiers witn booty, who, 
upon one of his victories, saluted him Imperxaor, 

At hiB return he found himself under a troublesome dilem- 
ma; — ^those that solicH ft triumph being obliged to remain 
without the waUs, and such as sue for the consulship, to make 
their personal appearance in Rome. As tliese were things 
that he could not reconcile, and his arrival happened at the 
time of the election' of consuls, he applied to the senate for per- 
miasion to stand candidate, though absent, and offer his service 
by his friends. Cato sironglv opposed his request, insisting 
on the prohibition by law; ana wneii he saw numbers influenc- 
ed by Csesar,he attempted to prevent his success by gaining 
time; ^ith which view ne spun out the debate till it was too 
late to conclude upon any thing that day. Cassar then deti^r- 
mined to give up the triumph, and solicit the consulship. 

*In the text TL^DOsMuut. Cnuerius renders it GaUmoo9i bu^ accordirig to 
Cellariua, he is under a mistake. 
Vol. III. 28 
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As soon as he ha'd entered the city, he went to work upon 
an expedient which deceived all the world except Cato. It 
was tne reconciling of Pompey and Crassus, two of the most 
powerful men in Rome. ]3y making them friends, Caesar se- 
cured the interest of both to himself; and whil^ he seemed to 
be only doing an office of humanity, he was undermining the 
constitution: for it was not, what most people imagine, the 
disagreement between Caesar and Pompey^ tnat produced the 
civirwars, but rather their umon. They first combined to 
ruin the authority of the senate; and' when that was effected, 
they parted to pursue each his own. designs. Cato, who often 
prophesied what would be' the consequence, was then looked 
upon as a troublesome and over-busy man; afterwkrdg he was 
esteemed a wise, though not a fortunate counsellor. 

Meantime Caesar walked to the place of electiQU between 
Crassus and Pompey; and, iinder the auspices of their friend- 
ship, was declared consul, with distinguished honour, having 
Calpumius fiibulus given him for his colleague. He had no 
sooner entered upon his office, than he proposed laws not so 
suitable to a consul as to a seditioiis tribune; I mean the bills 
for a division of lands and a distribution of com, which were 
entirely calculated to please the plebeians. As the virtuous 
and patriotic p^ of the senate opposed them, he was furnished 
with the pretext he had long wanted. He protested with great 
warmth, — ^^ That they threw hiih into the arms of the people 
against his will; and that the rigorous and disgraceful opposi- 
tion of the senate laid hin^ under the disagreeable necessity of 
seeking protection from the commons." Accordingly, he did 
immediately apply to them. 

Crassus planted himself on one side of him, and Pompey on 
the other. He demanded of them aloud, — ^^ Whether they 
approved his laws?'' and as they answered in the a^rmative, 
he desired their assistance against those who threatened to op- 
pose them with the sword. They declared they would assist 
him; and Pompey added; — ^^ Aga^nst those who come with the 
sword. I will bring both sword and buckler." This expression 
gave tne patricians great pirin. It appeared not only unworthy 
of his character, the respect. the senate had for him, and the 
reverence due to them, but even desperate and frantic The 
people, however, were pleased with it * . 

Caesar was willhie to avail hitnself still farther ojf Pompey's 
interest His daughter Julia was betrothed to Servilius Caepio; 
but, notwitiistandine that engagement, he gave her to Pom- 
pey; and told Servinus'he should have Pompey^s daughter, 
whose hand was not properly at liberty, for she was promised 
to Faustus the son of Sylla. Soon after this, Caesar married 
Calpurnia the daughter of Piso, and procured the consulship 
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for Piso for the year ensuing. Meanwhile Cato exclaimed . 
loudly against these proceeding, and called both gods and men 
to witness how insupportable it was, that the first dignities of 
the state should be prostituted by marriages; and that tnis traffic 
of women should ^in them what goyemments and forces they 
pleased. 

As^ for Bibulus, Cassar's colleague, when he found his op- 

f position to their new. laws entirely unsuccessful, and that his 
ife, a? well as Cato's, V^s often eiidangered in the public as- 
semblies, de shut himself up in Jiis own house during the rcr* 
mainder of the year. . . 

Immediately after this marriage, Pompey filled the forum 
with arined men, and got the laws enacted which Cassar had 
proposed, merely to ingratiate himself with the people. At 
the.sanie time, the government of Gaul^ both on this and the 
other side the Alps, was • decreed to Caesar for five years; to • 
which was added lUyricum, with four legions. As Cato spoke 
against these regulations, Caesar ordered him to be taken into 
custody, imagining he would apped to the tribunes. But 
when he saw nim ^oing to prison without speaking one word, 
and observed that it not only .save the nobility great uneas^ 
ness, but that the people, out of. reverence for Cato's virtue, 
followed him in melancholy silence, he whispered one of the 
tribunes to take him out ot the lidar^s hands. 

Very few of the body of senators followed Caesar on this oc- 
casion to the house. The greatest part, ofiended at such acts 
of tyranny, had withdrawn. Consiqius, one of the oldest se<- 
nators that attended, taking occasion to observe,-*^'' That it 
was soldiers and naked swords, that kept the rest from ^as- 
sembling;'^ Caesar said, — ^*Why does not fear keep you act 
home too?" Considius replied^ — ^^^Old age is my defence, 
the small remains of my life deserves not much care or pre- 
caution." '^. 

.The most disgraceful step, however, that Caesar took in bis 
whole consulship, was the getting Clodius elected tribune of 
the people; the same who had attempted to dishonour his bed, 
and nad profaned the mysterious rites of the Good Goddess. 
He pitched upon him to ruin Cicero; nor would beset out for 
his jeovernment before he had embroiled them, and procur- 
ed Cicero's banishment: for history informs us that all these 
transactions preceded his wars in Gaul. The wa^ he con- 
ducted there, and the many glorious campaigns in which he 
reduced that country, represent him as another man: we begin, 
as it were, with a new life, and have to follow hini in quite a 
di£ferent track. As a warrior and a general, we f3ehoTd him 
not in the least inferior to the greatest and most admired com- 
manders the world ever produced. For whether we compare 
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him with the Fabii, the Scipios, and Metelli, with the gBnerals 
of his own time, or those who flourished a little befora him, 
with Sylla, Marius, the two LucuUi, or. with Pompey himself, 
whose fame in every military excellence reached the skies, 
Caesar's achievements bear away the palm. One he surpassed 
in the difficulty of the scene of action, another in the extent of 
the countries he subdued; this, in the mimber and strength of 
the enemies he overcame; that, in the sav9ge maimers and 
treacherous disposition of the people he humanized; one in 
mildness and clemency to his prisoners; another, in bounty and 
munificence to his troops; ana all, in thp number of battles that 




times, with three millions of men, one million of which he cut 
in nieces, and made another million' prisoners. 

Such,.moreover, was the affection of his soldiers, and their 
attachment to his person^ that they who under other x^mmand* 
ers were nothing above the common rate of men, becanie in- 
vincible where Caesar's glory was concerned, and met the most 
dreadful dangers with a €Oura^. that nothing could resist To 
give tiiree or four instances:-r- 

Acilius^ in a sea-fisht near Marseilles, after he had boarded 
one of the enemjr's snips, had his ri^ht hand cut off with a 
sword, yet he still held his buckler, in bis left, and pushed it 
in the enemy 'spaces, till he defeated, them, andtook tne vessel. 
. , Cassius Scaeva, irt the battle .of Dyrrhachium', after he had 
an eye shot out with an arrow, hiii shoulder wounded with one 
javelin^ his thigh run through with another, and had received 
a hundred and. thirty darts upon his shield,* called but to the 
eoiemy, as if he would surrender himself.; Upon this, two of 
them came up^ to him, and he gave one of them such a stroke 
upon the shoulder with his sword, that the arm dropt off; the 
other he wounded in the face, and made him retire. His com* 
rades then came up to his assistance, and he saved his life. 

In Britain, some of the vanguard happened to be entangled 
in a deep morass, and were there attacked by the enemy, 
when a private soldier, in the sight of Caesar, threw himself 
into the midst df the assailants, and after prodigious exertions 
of valour, beat off the barbarians, and rescued the men. AA»r 
which, the soldier, with much difficulty, partly by swimming, 

* Capsar (Bell Civ, I. iii.) savs, thb braye soldier received two hundred 
and thirty oarts upon his smeld; and adds, that he rewarded his brayeiy with 
two hundred thousand sesterces, and promoted him from the eigfhth rank to 
the first He likewise ordered the soldieiv of that cohort double pay, be- 
ftjde other militajy rewards. 
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_ r by wftdingv passed the morass, but in die. passage lost 
lis snield. Caesar, ai|^ dioae about him, astoaidhed at the ac- 
tion, rau to meet him wi& acclamations of joy; but the sol- 
dier, in ereat distress, threw himsdf at Caesars feet, and with 
tears in his eyes begeed pardon foi: the loss of his shield. 

In Africa,. Scipiojiaving taken one of Caesar^s ships, on 
boafd of which was Granius.Petrdnius, laWIy appointed qxtSMh 
tor, put the. rest to the sword, but told the quaestor,— << He 
gave him his life.'^ Petronius answered,— »'^ It is not the cus- 
toiii of Caesar's soldi(grs to take,' but to give quarter;^' and im- 
mediately plung^ his sword .in hb bre&t ^ 

Thii^ courage, and this great ambition, were cultivated and 
cheriabed, in uie first place, by the generous manner iti which 
Cxsar rewarded his troops, and the honours which he |>aid 
them. For his whole conduct showed that he did not accu- 
ftiulate Jriches in the course of his wars, to minister to luxury, 
or tO'Serve any pleasures%pf his own, but that he laid them up 
ij;i a common liank, as prizes to be obtained by distinguished' 
valoui^ ai^d that he considered himself no farther rion^than 
as he was in a condition to. do justice to the merit of his soIt- 
diers. Another thiQg that contributed to make them invinci- 
ble, was their seeing Caesar alwavs take his share in danger, 
and never desire an^jr exemption iroiki labour and fatigue. . 

As for his enosing his person to dan^r, they were not 
surprised at it, because they knew his passion for glorY;but 
they were astonished at his patience under toil,: so far in all 
appearance above his bodily powers: for he Wais of a slender 
make, fair, of a delicate constitution, and suliject to violent 
head-achs and epileptic fits. He had. the first attack of the 
falling sickness at'Corduba. . He did not, however, make these 
disorders a pretence for indulging himself. On the contrary, 
he aought m war a remedy for his infirmities, endeavouring 
to strengthen his constitution by long maitches, by simple diet, 
and by seldom coming under covert Thus he contended with 
his distemper, and fortified himself against its attacks.- 

When he slept, it was commonly upon a march, either in a 
chariot or a litter, that reist might be no hindrance to business. 
In the day-time he visited Sie castles, cities, and fortified 
camps, with a servant at his side, whom ne emploved, on such 
occasiotos, to write for him, and with a soldier behind, who 
carried his sword. Bjr these meaps he travelled so fast, and 
with so little interruption, as to reach the Rhone in eight days 
after hi^ first setting out for those parts from Rome. 

He was a good horseman from his early years, and brought 
that exercise ]to such perfection by practice, that he could sit 
a horse at full speed with his hands behind him. In this ex- 
pedition he also accustomed himself to dictate letters as he 

Vol.111. ^2T 28* 
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rode on horsebajsky and found sufficient employment for tiro 
secretaries at once, or, according to Oj^iiis, for more. It is 
also said, that Cassar was the £rst who coptrived to communi- 
cate his thoughts by letter to his friends, who were in the 
same city wim him, when any urgent afiair required .it, and 
the multitude of business, or great extent of the city, did not 
adniit of an interview. . ^ 

Of hiis indifference with respect to diet, they give us this 
remarkable proof: — ^Happening to ^up with Valerius Leo^ a 
friend of. his, at Milan, there was sweet ointment poured upon 
the asparagus instead of oil. Caesar eat of it freidly notwith- 
standings and afterwards rebuked his friends for e^Vessing 
their dislike of it'—" It was enough,'* said he, " to forbear 
eating, if it was disagrieeable to you. He who finds fault witii 
any rusticity, is himself a ru^tic^' 

One day, as. he was upon an excursion, a violent storm* 
forced him to seek, shelter in a. poor man^s hut, where tihere 
was only one room, and that scarce big enourii for a man to 
sleep in. Tumins, therefore, to his fnends, he said, — ^'Ho^ 
nours for the gre^ and necessaries for the in&m;'' and iin- 
mediately gave up the room to Oppius, while- himself and the 
rest of the company slept under a sned at the door. . 

.His .first expedition in Gaul was against the Helvetians and 
Tiffurini; who, after having burnt*twelve of their Qwn towns 
ana four hundred villages, put themselves under mardi, in 
order to penetrate into*Italy, through that part of Gaul which 
was subject to the Romans, as the Cimbri and Teutones would 
have done before them. Nor were these new adventurers in- 
ferior to the- others ip. courage; and in nunibers they were 
equal; being in all three hundred thousand, of which a hundred 
and ninety thousand were fighting men. Caesar sent his lieu- 
tenant, Labienus, against the Tigurini, who routed them near 
the river Arar.^ fiut the Helyetians suddenly attacked Cs- 
sar, as he was upon the march to a confederate town.t He 
sained, however, a strong post for his troops, notwithstanding 
Uie surprise; ana when he had drawn them up, his horse was 
brought him. Upon which he said, — ** When I have won the 
battle, I shall want my horse for the pursuit; at^present let us 
marchas we are against the enemy/' Accordingly, he charged 
them with great vigour on foot:t ^ 

* Cxsar 8WS hiiOBelf, that he left JLabienusto guard the. works he .had 
nuaed from the Uke of Geneva to Mount Jura; and that he marched in per- 
aon at the Iiead of three legions, to attack the Tigurini, in their passbge over 
the Arar, now the Saone, and kiUed great numbers of them. 

f Bibracte, now Autun. 

t He sent back his hone, and the reat followed his example. This he did 
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It cost him a long and severe* conflict to drive their army 
out of the field: but he found the greatest difficulty when he 
came to their rampart of carriages; for not only the men niade 
a most obstinate stand there, but the very women and children 
fought till they were cut in pieces; insomuch that the. battle* 
did not end before midnight * 

To this great -action he added a still ^ater. He collected 
the barbarians* who had escaped out of tne battle, to the num- 
ber of a hundred thousand and upwards, and bbUsed them to 
fe-settle ih the country they had relinquished, and to rebuild 
the cities thev had burnt This he didj in fear that, if the 
country were left without inhabitants, the Germans would pass 
the Rhine and seize it . ' * 

His second war was in defence of the Oauls a^inst the 
Qerraans,* though he had before honoured their king Ario* 
vistus with the title of an ally of Rome. They proved unsup- 
portable neijghbours to those hehad subdued; and it was easy 
to see^ that instead of being satisfied with their present acqui- 
sitions, if opportunity offered, they would extend their con- 
(|uest» over all Gaul. He found, noWever, his officers, par- 
ticularly those of the young nobility,- afraid of this expedition: 
for they had entered into Caesar'^ service only in hopps of 
Uvin^ luxuriously, and making tiieir fortunes. He, therefore, 
called them together, and told them^ before the whole army, — 
" That they were at* liberty to retire, and needed hot hazard 
their persons a^inst their inclination, since they were so un- 
menly and spiritless. For. his part, he would march with the 
tenth legion only against those barbarians; for th^ywere neither 
better men than me Cimbrians, nor was he a worse general 
than M arius.'' Upon this the tenth legion deputed some of 
their corps to thaii^ him. The other legions laid the whole 
blame upon their officers, and all followednim with great spirit 
and alacrity. After a march of several days, they encamped 
within two hundred furlongs of the enemy. 

Caesar's arrival broke the confl:dence of Ariovistus. Instead 
of expecting that the Romans would come and attack him, he 
had supposed they would not dare to stand the Germans, when 
they went in quest of them. He was. much surprised, there- 
to prevent all hopes ofa retreat, as well as to show his troops that he would 
take his share in aU the danger. . Vide. Bell. GaU, lib. i. ' - 

^ The JEdm implored his protection against Ariovistus, king of the 'Ger- 
many who, ti^ng a4vtfnt^g^ of. the differences which had long subsisted 
between them and the Avemi», had joined the latter, made himself master 
of great part of the country of the Sequani, and obliged the JEdui to give 
him their children as hostages. The iBdui were the people of Auta'n; the 
Avemi of Auvergne; and the Sequani of Franche Comt^.— 0«9. BelL QaU, 
lib. i. . 
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fore at this bold attempt of Gsesar, and, what was worse, he . 
saw his owti troops were disheartened. They were dis- 
pirited still more by the prophecies of their matrons, who had 
the eSire of divining, and used to do it by the eddies of riyers, 
the windings, the murmurs, or other noise made b^ the stream* 
On this occasion they charged the army not to give battle be- 
fore the new moon appeared. 

Cssar having got-, information of these matters, and seeing 
the Oermiins lie close in their camp, thought it better to en- 
gage them while thus dejected, thah to sit still and ^ait their 
time. For this reason, he attacked their entrenchments and 
the hills upon which they were posted; which provoked them 
to such a degree,* that they descended in great fury to the 
plain. They fought, and were entirely routed. Ceesar pur- 
sued them to the Rhine, which was three hundred furlongs 
from the field of battle^* covering all the waj with dead bodies 
and spoils. Ariovistus reached the 'river time endueh to g^t 
over with a few troops. The number of killed is said to have 
amounted' to eighty thousand. 

After he had thus terminated the ^ar, he left his uiny in 
winter-quarters in the country of the Sequani, and repaired to 
Gaul, on this side the Po, which was part of his province, in 
order to have an eye upon the transactions in Rome: for the 
river Rubicon parts the rest of Italy from Cisdpine Gaul. 
.During his stay there, he carried on a variety of state intrigues. 
Great numbers came from Rome to pay their r^piects to nim, 
and he sent them all away satisfied; some laden with presents, 
and others happv in hope. In the same manner, throughout 
all his wars, without Pompey's observing it, he was Conquer- 
ing his enemies by the arms of the Roman citizens, and gain- 
ing the citizens by the nloney of his enen^ies. 

As soon as he had intelligence that the BelgsB, who were 
the most powerful people in Gaul, and whose territories made 
up a third part of the whole countrv, had revolted and assem- 
bled a ^reat army, he marched to that Quarter with incredible 
expedition. He found them ravaging tjie lands of those Gauls 
who were allies of Rome, defeated themainbody, which made 
but a feeble resistance, and killed such numbers, that lakes and 
rivers were filled with the dead, and bridges were formed of 
their bodies. Such of the insurgents as dwelt upon the sea- 
coast surrendered without opposition; 

Prom thence he led hi^ armv against the Nervii,t who live 
among thick woods. After they had secured their families 

* Cesar sayi, it wu only five miles from the field of battle; therefoie, in> 
stead of T^iflUMVKc, we should read 'n^mMutmra. 
f Their coifntiy b now called. Hainaxilt and Cambresis. 
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and most valu&ble goods, in the best nuutuier they could, in 
the heart of a large forest^ at a great distance from the enemy, 
they marched, to the number oi sixty thousand, and fell upon 
Caesar, as he was fortifykig his camp, arid had not the least no- 
tion of such an attack.* They first routed his cavalry, and 
theii surrounded the twelfth and seventh legions, and killed 
an the ofScers. Had not Caesar snatched a buckler from one 
of his own men. forced his way through the Combatants before 
him, and rushea upon the barbarians; or had not the tenth le- 
gion,t seeing his aanger, rUn from the heights where tiiey 
were posted, and mowed down the enemy's ranks, in all pro- 
babUify not one Roman would have survived the battle. But 
though,, encouraged bjrthis bold act of Caesar, they fought 
with a spirit above their strengtib, Ihey were not able to make 
the Nervii turn, their backs. These brave men maintained 
their ffTOund, and were hewed to pieces on the spot It is 
said, uat out of sixty thousand not above five hundred were 
saved, and out of four hundred Nervian senators, not above 
three. 

Upon the news, of this great victory, the senate of Rome 
decreed that sacrifices should be o^red, and all manner of 
• festivities kept up, for fifteen days together; which was a longei* 
term of rcgoicing than'had^ever been known before. Indeed, 
the danger appeared very great, on account of so many nations 
rising: at once; and as Cssar was the man who surmounted it, 
the cSection ^e people had for him made the rejoicing- more 
brilliant After ne had settled the uBslr^ of Gaul on the other 
s\d6 the Alps, h6 crossed them again, and wintered -near the 

* As this attNpk was unexpected, Caesar had» in a ma&ner, every thinr to 
do at the same uistant The banner was to be erected, the charve sounded, 
the soldiers at a dutsnce recalled, the army drawn up, and the signal given. 
In this surprise he ran from place to place, exhorting his men to remember 
their former yalour; and having drawn them up in the best manner he could, 
caused the ngnsl to be given. The legionaries made a vigorous renstance; 
but as the enemy seemed detennined ehher to conouer or die, the success 
WM. different in different places. In the left wing Uie ninth and fhe tenth 
lepons did wonders, drov,e the Atrebsites into a neighbouring river, and 
made a great sboighter of them. In another place the eis^h^ and eleventh 
Icf^ons repulsed the Yenaandui, snd drove them before &em. But in the 
right wing, the seventh and twefith legions suffered extremely. They were 
entirely sonounded by the Nervii, all the centurions of the fourth cohort 
being shun, and most of the ether officers wounded; In this extrenuty, Caesar 
snatdied a buckler from one of the private men, put himself at the head of 
his broken wing, and being jpmed by the two legions which he had \eSt to 
guard the baflmpe, fell upon* the Nervii, already fatigued, with fresh vigour, 
and made a dreadful havock of them. 

I In &e original it is the tweHUi; but it appeals from Ihe second book of . 
Caesar's Commentaries, that we should reaa here hMMfm, not ii yW T»r. In- 
deed the Paris manuscript has Aacrov. 
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Po, in order to maintain his interest in Rome; where the can- 
didates for the great ofl^ces of state were supplied with money 
out of his funds, ta corrupt the people, and after they had car- 
ried their election,-did every thing t(^extend his power. Nay, 
the greatest and nxoSt illustrious personages went to pay their 
court to him at Lucca, among whom were Pompey, Crassus, 
Appius, sovernor of Sardina, and Nepos proconsul in Spain. 
So that there were a hundred and twenty lictors attending 
their masters, «nd above two hundred senators honoured him 
with their assiduiti'es. After they had fixed upon a plan of 
business, they parted. Pompey and Crassus were to be con- 
suls the year ensuing, and to get Caesar's government prolong- 
ed for five years more, with supplies oiit of the treasury for 
his occasions. The last particular appeared extremely absurd 
to all men of sense. They who received so much of Caesar's 
money persuaded the senate to give him money, as if he was 
in want of it, or rather, they insisted it should be done: and 
every- honest man sighed inwardly while he suffered the de- 
cree to pass. Cato, indeed, was. absent, having been sent with 
a commission to. Cyprus, on purpose that he might be out of 
the way. But Favonius, who trod- in Cato's steps, vigor- 
ously opposed those measures: and when he found that his' 
opposition availed nothing, he left the house, and applied to 
the people, exclaiming against such' pernicious counsels. No 
one, however? attending to him; some being oyerawed by 
Pompey and Crassus, and others influenced by re^;ard for 
Caesar, in whose smi^e alone they lived, and di their hopes 
flourished. 

Caesar, at his return to hi^ army in Gaul, found another furi- 
ous war lighted up in the country; the ITsipetes and the Tench- 
teri,* two great German nations, having crossed the Rhine to 
make conquests. The account of the afiair with them we shall 
take from Catsar^s own Commentaries.t These barbarians 
sent deputies to him to propose a suspension of arms, which 
was granted them. Nevertheless, they attacked him as he was 

* The people of the March and of Westphalia* and thpae of Hunster and 
Cleves. 

ThiB war happened under the consulship of Crassus and Pompey, which 
was in the year of Rome 693. But there were seTeral intermediate transac- 
tions of ^;ieat importance, which Plutarch has 6mitted« viz. the reduction of 
the Aduatj^ci by Ccsari of seven <?ther nations b^ P. Oassos, the son of the 
triumytr; offers of submission from sereral nations. beyond the Rhine; the 
attempt upon- Galba in his winter-quarters at Octodnrus, and his brave de- 
fence and victoiy; the severe chastisement of the Yeneti, who had revolted; 
and the complete redaction of Acqmtune. These particulars are oontain- 
. ed in pskrt the second and the Whole third book of the War in Gaul. 

t Ruauld justly bbserves, that Plutarch should not liave called the Com- 
mentaries t(fi/jitfihc, as he docs here, but/Mrd^ra^Tflt, as usual. 
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making an excursion. With only eight hundred horse^ how- 
ever, who were not prepared for an engagement^ he beat their, 
cavalry, which consisted of five thousand* Next day they 
sent Other deputies to apologize for what had happened, but 
without any other intention man that.of deceiving hini again. 
These agents of theirs he detained, and marched immediatelv 
against thein, thinking it absurd to stand upon honour with 
such pei^dious men, wno had not scrupled to violate the truce. 
Yet Canusius writes, that when the senate were voting a pub- 
lic thank^vine and proc^ions on account of the victory, Cato 
proposed mat Caesar should be delivered up to the barbarians^ 
to expiate that breaqh of faith, and make the divine vengeance 
fall i]^on its author, rather thanjupon Roina ' • • 

Of the barb&rians that had passed the Rhine, there were 
four hundred thousand killed. The few who escaped repass^ 
ed the river^ and were sheltered by a people of Germaiiy call- 
ed Sicambn. Cssar laid hold on' this pretence against that 
people; but his true motive was an avidity of fame, to be the 
nrst Roman that ever crossed the Rhine in a hostile manher. 
In pursuance of his design, he threw a bridge over it, though 
it was remarkably wide in that place, and at the same time so 
rough and rapid, that it carried down with it trunks of trees 
and other timber, which much shocked and weakened the pil- 
lars of his bridge. But he drove great piles of wood into the 
bottom of the river above the bridge, ooth to resist the im- 
pression of such bodies, and to break the force of the torrent 
By these means he exhibited aspectade astonishing to thought: 
so immense a bridge finished m ten days. • His army passed. 
over it without opposition, the Suevi and the. Sicambri, the 
miost warlike nations in. Germany, having r^red into the 
heart of their forests, and concealed themselves in cavities 
overhung with wood. He laid waste the enemy's country 
with fire, and confirmed the better disposed Germans in the 
interest of Rome;* after which he returned into Gaul, having 
spent no more than ei^teen days in Germany. 

But his expedition into Britain discovered the most daring 
spirit of enterprise; for he was the first who entered the west- 
em ocean with a fleet, and, embarking his troops on the At- 
lantic, carried war into an island whose very existence was 
doubted. Some writers had represented it so incredibly large, 
that others contested its being, and considered both the name 
and the thing as a fiction. Yet Caesar attempted to conquer 
it, and to extend the Roman empire beyond the bounds pi the 
habitable world. He sailed thither twice from the opposi|;e 
coast in Gaul, and fought many battles, by which theJoritons 

• The Ubii, the peq)le of Cologne. 
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suffered more tfaan tbe Romans gained; for there was notfaiag 
worth taking from a people who were ao poor, and lived in so 
much wretchedness.* He did not, however, terminate tifie 
war in the manner he eould have wished: he only received 
hostages of tbe king, and appointed the tribute the island was 
to pay, and then returned to Gaul. 

There he reeeiyed letters, which were going to be sent over 
to him, and by which his friends in* Rome inrormed him that 
his daughter, the wife of Pompey, had lately died in child-bed. 
This was a great aflGLiction both to Pompey and Caesar. Tl%eir 
friends, too, were very s^sibly concerned to see &at alliance 
dissolved which kept up- the peace afkd harmony of the state 
otherwise in a Very oiosettlea condition. For the child sur* 
vived the mother only a few dvjrs. The peo^de took the 
body of Julia, and carried it, notwithstanding the prohibition 
of the tribunes, to the Ckmpu» illar/m, where it was interred. 

.As Caesar's army was now very large,t be was forc^ to di- 
vide it -for the convenience of winter-quarters; after whidi he 
took the road to Italy^ according to custmn. But he had not 
been long gone, before .the Grauls, rising 8^n> traversed the 
country wi& considerable armies; fell upon the fioman <]uer- 
ters with great fury, and insulted tiieir intrenchments. The 
most numerous and the strongest body of the insurgents was 
that under Ambibrix, who attacked Cotta and Titurius.in their 
camp, and cut them off with their whole party. After which, 
he went and besieged the legion under the command of Q» 
Cicero, .with sixty thousand men^ and though the spirit of 
thoise brave Romans made a resistance above their strength, 
they were very near being ta^ken, for they were all wounded. 

CsBsan who Was at a great distance, at last getting intriC- 
gence ot their danger, returned with sdl expedition; and hav- 
ing collected a body of men which did not exceed seven thou- 
sand, hastened to tne relief of Cic^t). The Gauls, who. were 
not ignorant of his motions, raised the'siese, and went to meet 
him: for they despised the smallness of nis force, and were 
confident of victory. Caesar, to deceive them, made a feint as 
if he fled, till he came to a place convenient tor a small army 

t It does not appear that diere was much com in Briton tn Caenur's time; 
for the inhabitant^ he says, Hved chiefly on milk and fleih: Lade^ et tanu 
vivutU, 

* This fimy conmsted of eight legions^ and as there was almost a fiunine 
in th^ coantr^, the consequence of excessiye xlrought, Csesar was obliged 
to separate hn troops for their better sobsistence. He was, therefore, un- 
der the necesBity of finne the quarters at such a distance^ which irould 
otherwise have been- inr^oUtic. He tells us, (lib. v.) that all the legioaa^ 
except one, which was in a quiet countiy, were posted within the compass 
of a hundred miles. 
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to enn^ a great one, and there he fortified his camp. He 
gave his men strict orders not to fight, bat to throw up a 
strong rampart, and to barricade their gates in the securest 
manner, contriving by all these manoeuvres to increase the 
enemy's contempt of him. It succeeded as he wished: the 
Gauls c^me up with great insoleiice and disorder, to attack his 
trenches: then Cses'ar, making a sudden; sally, defeated and de- 
stroyed the* greatest part of them. This success laid the spirit 
of revolt in those parts; and for farther security he remamed 
all the winter in Gaul, visiting all the (quarters, and keeping a 
sharp eye upon every motion towards win*. Besides^ ne re- 
ceived* a reinforcement of three legions in the room t)f those 
he had lost; two of which were lent nim by Pompeyi and one 
lately raised in Cisalpine -GauL 

Alter this,^ the seeds of hostilities, which had long before 
been privately scattered in the more distant parts of the country 
by the chiefs of the more warlike nations, shot up into one of 
the fi^re^test and most dangerous w^rs that was ever seen in 
GjLul; whether we consider the numb^ of troops and store of 
arms, the treasures am^issed for the war. or the strength of the 
towns and fostnesses they occupied. Besides, it was then the 
most severe season of the year; the rivers were covered with 
ice, the forests with sno^, and the fields overflowed in such a 
manner that tney looked like so many ponds; the roads lay 
concealed in snow, or m floods disemblogued by the lakes and 
rivers: so that it seemed impossible for Utesar to march, or to 
pursue any oth^r operations a^inst them. 

Many nations had entered into the league; the prinlcipal of 
which were the Arvemit and Carnutes4 The chief direction 
of the war was .given to Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls 
had put to deatn for attempting at monarchy- Vercingetorix 
having' divided his forces into several parts, and given them 
in charge to his lieutenants, bad the country at command as 
far as the Arar. His intention was to rais^ all Gaul aj^ainst 
Caesar, now when his enemi^ were rising against him at 
Rome. But had he staid a little longer till Csesar was actually 
engaged in the civil war, the terrors of the GauU' would not 
have oeen less dreadful to Italy now, than those of'the Cimbri 
were formerly. . - . 
Caesar, who knew perfectly how to avail himself of every 

* Plutarch panes over the whole sixth book of Gmar's Commentaiiesy as 
he had done the third. Many connderable events, happened between the 
victory last mentioned, and.the affiur with Vercingetorix; such as the defeat 
of the Tie^ii, Caesar's second passage ov<r the Rhine, and the pursuit of 
Ambipiub 

t The people of Auvergne, particularly those of OJeqiioiil and St Fleor* 

t The people of Chartres and Orleans. 
Vol.111. 2V 29 
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adyantdge in war, particalarlT of time^ was no sooner informed 
of this great defection, than lie set out to chastise its authors; 
and, by the swiftness of his march, in spite of all the diffi- 
^culties of a severe winter, he showed the barbarians that his 
troops could neither be conquered nor resisted: for where a 
courier could scarce have been supposed to come in many 
days, Cassar was seen with his whole army ravaging the coun- 
try, destroying the castles^ storming the cities, aild receiving 
the submission of such as repented. ~ Thus he went.on,till the 
JCdui* also revolted, who nad> styled themselves brothers to 
the Romans, and had been treated- with particular regard. 
Their joining the insurgents spread uiieasmess and dismay 
through Caesar's army. jHe. therefore decaniped in all. haste, 
and traversed the country of the Lingones,t in oi^der t5 come 
into that of the Sequani,f who were fast friends, and nearer to 
Itdv than the rest of the Gauls. 

The enbmv followed him thither in prrodigious numbers, 
and surrounded him. Caesar, without being in the ledst dis- 
concerted, sustained the conflict^ and after a long and bloody 
action, in which the Geripahs were particularly serviceable to 
him, gave theni a total defeat§ But he see^ns to have receiv- 
ed some check at first; for the Arv^rni still show a sword sus- 
jpended in one* of their temples, which they declare wa^ taken 
from Caesar. .His friends pointed it out to him afterwards, 
but he only lauehed;'and when they were for having it taken 
down, he would not suffer it, because he considered, it as a 
thing consecrated to the gods. » 

Most of those who escaped put of the battle, retired into 
Alesia||. with their kins^ - Caesar immediatelv invested the 
town, though it appeared impregnable, as well on account of 
the height of the walls, as the number of troops there was to 
defend it . During the siege, he found himself exposed to a 
danger from without, which makes imagination giddy to think 
on. All the brayest men in Gaul assembled from- every quar- 
ter, and came armed to the relief of the place, to the number 
of three hundred thousand; and there were not less than seventy 
thousand combatants within the walls. Thus shut up between 
two armies, he was forced to draw two lines of circumvallation, 
the interior one against the town, and that without against the 

f The people of Antun, Lyoii% Ha^on, Chaloas upon Si^ne^ and Neven. 

f The c^trict of Langres. 
- t The district of Besan^n. 

§ This passage in the original is colrupt or defective. We hare endea- 
voured to suppl;^ that defect, by reading with M. Daeier, Tt^fMmt instead 
of miJMf\ which is agreeable to €aesar*S'Own account of the battle, in the 
seventh book of his Commentaries. 

I Caosar calls it Alexia, now Alise, near Flavigny. ^ 
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troops that came to its succour; for, could th^ two armies have 
joined, he had been absolutely lost This dangerous action at 
Alesia contributed to Caesar's renown on many accounts. In- 
deed, he exerted a more adventurous courage and greater ge- 
neralship than on any other occasion. But what seems very 
astonishmg, is^ that ne could engage and conquer so many 
myriads without, and keep the action a secret to the troops in 
the town.* It is still more wonderful that the Romans, who 
were left before the walls, should not know it, till the victory 
ws^ announced by the cries of the men inAlesia,'and the 
lamentations of the women, who saw the Romans on each 
side of Hie town bringing to their camp a number of shields 
adorned with gold and -silver, helmets stained with blood, 
drinking vessels, and teints of the Gaulish fashion. Thus .did 
this vast multitude vanish and' disanpear like a phantom or a 
dream, the greatest part being killed on the spot 

The besieged, afterhaving given both themselves and Caesar 
much trouble, at last surrendered. Their general, Vercinge- 
torix',. armed himself and equipped his horse in the most mag- 
nificent manner,' and then sallied , out at the gate. After he 
had taken some circuits about Caesar as he sat upon the tribu- 
nal, he dismounted, putoflf his armour, and placed himself at 
Ciesar's feet, where iie remained ia profound silence, till Cae- 
sar ordered a guard to take. him away, and keep him for his 
tritlraph. . . 

Caesar had been soihe time resolved to^ruin Pompey, and 
Pompey to destroy Caesar. For Crassus, who alone could 
have taken up the conqueror, being killed in the Parthian war^ 
there remaiined nothine for Caesar to do, to make himself the 
ei'eatest of mankind, but to annihilate him that was so; nor 
for Pompey to prevent it, but to take off the man he feared. 
It is true, it was no long time that Pompey had entertained any 
fear of him: he had rather looked upon him with contempt, 
imagining he could as easily pull him down as he had set him 
up: whereas Caesar, from the nrst^ desig^ning to ruin his rivals, 
had retired at a distance, like, a champion, for exercise. By 
long service and great achievements ;n the wars of Gaul, he 
had so improved nis army, and his own reputation too. that 
he was considered as on a footing with Pompey; and he found 
pretences for carrying his enterprise into execution, in the 
times of the misgovernment at Rome, These were, partly fur- 
nished by Pompey himself; and, indeed,* all ranks of men were 
so corrupted, that tables ivere publicly set out, iipoi\ which 
the candidates foir offices were professedly ready to pay the 
people the price of their votes; and the people came not only 

* Caesar gkys, that thoae in the town had a distinct view of ihe battle. . 
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to eite their voices for the man who had bought them, bat 
-wiSi all manner of offensive .weapons to fight for him. Hence 
it often happehed, that they did not part without polluting the 
tribunal witn blood and'paurder, ana the city was a perpetual 
scene of anarchy. In this dismal situation of things^ in these 
storms of epidemic madness, wise men thought it would be 
happy if they ended in nothing worse than monarchy. Nay, 
Aere were many who scrupled not to declare publicly, that 
monarchy was the. only cure for the desperate disorders of the 
state: and that the. physician ought to oe pitched upon who 
would apply that remedy witii m^ gentlest hand; by which 
they hinted at Pompey. 

Fompey, in all his discourse, pretended to decline the ho- 
nour ot a dictatorship, though, at the saime time, every step be 
took was directed toat way. Cato, understanding nis drift, 
persuaded th^ senate to declare him sole consul; that, satisfied 
with a kind of monarchy .more agredable to law, he might not 
adopt any violent measures to make himself dicJtator. The 
senate not only a^eed to this, but continued to him his go- 
vernments of Spam and Africa, the admi|^istration of which 
he committed to his lieutenants; keeping armies > there,^ for 
whose maintenance he was allowed a tnousand talents a-year 
out of the public treasury. 

Upon this, Csesar applied, by his friehds,*for another con- 
sulship, and for the continuance of his commission in Craul, 
answerable to that*of Pompey. As Pompey was at first silent, 
Marcellus and .Lentulus,who^ hated Caesar on other accounts, 
opposed it with great violence, omitting nothing^ whether 
rignt or wrOng, uiat might reflect dishonour upon him: for 
they disfranchised the inhabitants of Novocomum in Gaul, 
which had lately been erected into a colony by Csesar; and 
Marcellus, then consul, caused one of their senators, who was 
come with some complaints to Rom6, to be beaten with rods, 
and telling him, — *^ The marks on his back were so many ad- 
ditional proofs that he was not a Roman citizen/' bade him go 
show them to Caesar. 

But after the consulship of Marcellus, Caesar opened the 
treasures he had amassed in Gaul, to all that ^ere concerned 
in the administration, and satisfied their utmost wishes: he 
paid off the vast debts of Curio the tribune; he presented the 
consul, Paulas, with fifteen hundred talents, whicn he employ- 
ed in building the celebrated public hall near the/brumy in the 
place where that of Fulvius had stood. Pompey, now alarm- 
ed at the increase of Caesar's faction, openly exerted his own 
interest, and that of his friends, to procure an order for a suc- 
cessor to Caesar in GauL He also sent to demand the troops 
he had lent him for his wars in that country, and Cssar return- 
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ed them with a ^tult3r of two hundred and £fty dischmas to 
each man. M'// 5 *•/'<« > - 

Those who conducted the^e troops hack, spread reports 
among the people which were neither favourable nor fair with 
respect to Csesar, and which ruined Pon^pey with vain hopes. 
They asserted that Pompey had the hearts of all Caesar's army; 
and that if -envy and a corrupt administration hindered him 
from gaining what he desired, at Rome, the forces in Gaul, 
were at his servicej and would declare for him immediately 
upon their entering 'Italy; so obnoxious was Caesar beconfie, by 
hurrying them perpetually irom one expedition toanother, and 
by the suspicions they had of his aiming at absolute power. • 

Pompey was so much elated with these assurances, that he 
neglected to levy troops, as if he had nothing to fear, and op- 
posed his enemy only with speeches and. decrees, which Caesar 
made no account of. Nay, we ai^ told, that ~a ceatuhon, 
whom Caesar had sent to Kome^ waiting at the door of the 
senate-hous^ for the resukof the deliberations,. and being in- 
formed that the senate would not. give Caesar a longer term in 
his commission, laid his hand upon iiis sword^ and said, — ^' But 
this shall give it" 

Indeed, Caesar's reqirisitions had a great appearance of jus- 
tice and honour. He proposed to lay down nis arms, on con- 
dition Pompey would do the same; and that they should both^ 
as private citizens, leave it to their country to reward their 
seirvices: for to deprive him of his commission and troops, and 
continue Pompey^sy was to give absolute power to the one, to 
which thci oth^ was unjustly accused of aspiring. Curio, w;ho 
made these propositions to thepeople in behalf of Caesar, was 
received with the loudest plauaits; and there were some who 
even threw chaplets of flowers upon him, as they would upon 
a, champion victorious in the ring. 

Antony, one of the tribunes of the. people, then produced a 
letter from Caasar to the same purport, and caused ft to be read, 
notwithstanding theopposition it m6t with,* from the consuls. 
Hereupon Scipio, Pompey 's father-in-law, proposed in the se- 
nate, tnat if Caesar did not lay down his arms by such a day, . 
he should be declared an enemy td the state; and the consuls 
putting it to the question^ — *^ Whether Pompey should dis- 
miss his foi^ces?" and again^ — ^^ Whether Caesar should disband 
his?" few of the members were for the first, and almost all 
for the second.t After^which, Antony put the question,-^ 

* Tnstcftd ofiiArw Wtcrdv, some MSS. rives ue/kfrm 'vtrtvtm* 
j- Dio says, there was not a man for the nrst question, whereas the w|ioIe 
house was'for the second, except Caelius and Curio. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at; Pompey was then at the gntea of Rome with his army. 

29* 
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*^ Whether both should la^ dOwn their commissions?" and all 
with one voice answered in the affirmative. But the violent 
rage of Scipio, and the clamours of the consul Lentulus, who 
cried outj'tnat — ^^ Notdecrees, but arms should be employed 
against a public robber," made the senate break up; and on ac- 
count of the unhappv dissension, all ranks of people put on 
black, as in a time ot public mourning. 

. Soon after this, other letters arrived fi^m Cxsar with more 
moderate proposals. He offered to abandon all the rest, pro- 
vided tliey would continue to him the government of t)isal- 
pine Gaul and lUyricum, with two legions, till he could apply 
•for a second consulship. And Cicero, who was lately return- 
ed from Cilicia, and very desirous of effecting a^ reconciliation, 
used sdl possible ifieans to soften Pompey. rompey agreed to 
all but the article of the two legions; and Cicero endeavoured 
to accommodate the matter, by, persuading Cassar's friends to 
be satisfied with the twa provinces and six thousand soldiers 
only. Pompey was on the point of accepting the compromise, 
when Lentulus the consul rejecting it with disdain, treated 
Antony and Curio with great indignity, and drove them out 
of the senate-house. Thus he furnished Caesar with the most 
plausible argum^t imaginable, and he failed not to make use 
of it to exasperate his troops, by showing them persons of dis- 
tinction, ana magis^tes, obliged to fly in hired carriages, and 
in the habit of smves;* fot tteir fears had made them leave 
Rome in that disguise. 

Caesar had not then with him above three hundred horse 
and five thousand fodt The rest" of his forcejs were left on the 
other side of the Alps, and > he 'had sent them orders to join 
him. But he saw the beginninjg of his enterprise, ind ithe at- 
tack he meditated, did not require any great numbers: his ene- 
mies were rather to be struck with consternation by the bold- 
ness and expedition with which he began his operations; for 
an Unexpected movement would be more likely to make an 
impression upon them then, than great* preparations after- 
wards. He, therefore, ordered his lieutenants and other offi- 
cers to take their swords, without any other armour, and make 
themselves masters of Ariminum, a great city in Gaul, but to 
take all possible care that no blood should be shed or disturb- 
ance, raised, Hortensius was at the hea4 of this party. As 
for himself, he spent the day at a public show of gladiators; 
and a little before evening bathed, 'knd then went into the 
apartment where he entertained company. When it was 
growing dark he left the company, after having desired them 
to make merry till his return, which they would not have long 

* Cassui LonginuB went with them in the nme disguise. 
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to wait for. To some of his friends he had eiven. previous 
notice to folloMT him, hot alto^ther^^ but b;^ aifierent ways. 
Then taking a hired carrigg^i he set but a different way from 
that which led to Ariminuniy and turned into the rpad after- 
wards. . 

Wheh he arrived at the banks of the Rubicon, which divides 
Cisalpine Graul from the rest of. Italy, his reflections b.ecame 
inore interesting in proportion as the danger drew near. Stag- 
gered by the greatness of his attempt, he stopped, to wei^ 
with himself iu inconveniences; and^ as he stood revolving in 
silence the arguments, oti both sides, he many times changed 
his -opinion: after which, he deliberated upon it with such of 
his friends aa were b^, among whom was Asinius PoUio;' enu- 
merating the calamities which the passage of that river would 
bring apoi| the world, and the reflections that might be made 
upon it by posterity. At last, upon some sudden impulse, 
bidding adieu to his reasonings, and plunging into the abyss 
of futurity, ii? the words of those who enibar^ in doubtful and 
arduous enterprise^, he cri^d out, — ^^ The die is cast!" and im- 
mediately passed the river. . He travelled so fast the rest of 
^he way, that he reached Ariminum before day-light, and' took 
it It IS said, that the preceding nisht he had a most abomina- 
ble dream; he £hought ne lay with nis mother. 

After the taking of Ariminum^i las if war had opened wide 
its gates both by ^ea and land, and Caesar, by going beVond 
the bounds of his province, had infringed the laws of his 
country; not individuals were seen, as on other occasions, 
wandering in distraction, about Italy, but whole cities broken 
up,' and seeking refuge by flight Most of the tumultuous tide 
flowed into Rome, and it was so filled with the hasty conflux 
of the circling people, that amidst the violent agitation it 
would hardily either obey the magistrate, or listen to the 
voice of reason, but was in the utmost danger of falling by. its 
own violence: for the whole was a prey to contrary passions, 
and the most violent convulsions: those who favoured these 
disorders were not satisfied with enjoying fhem in private, but 
reproached the other party, amidst these fears and sorrows, 
and insulted them witn menaces of what was'to come; which 
is the necessary consequence of such troubles in a great city. 
Pompey himself who was already confounded at the turn 
things nad taken, was still more disturbed by a varietv of ceh- 
sures on his conduct Some said, he justly sufiered mr exalt- 
ing Caesar against himself and his country: others, for per- 
mitting Lentulus to overrule him, when Caesar departed from 
his first demands,.and offered equitable terms of peace. Favo- 
nius went so far as to bid him, — ^ stamp with his foot;" allud- 
ing to a vaunting speech he had made in the senate, in which 
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he bftde them ^ tftke no thousbt aboutpreparations for the 
war, for, as soon as he n^arched out of Home, if he , did but 
stamp with his foot, he should fill Italy with his lej^ions.*' 

Pompey, however, at that time was not inferior in numbers 
to Caesar^ but his partisans would not suffer him to proceed 
according to his own opinion. By false reports and ground- 
less terrors, as if the enemy wsks at the gates, and had carried 
all before him, they forced him along with the general tdrrent. 
He had it decreed, theipefore, that things were in a tumultuous 
state, and nothing to be expected but hostilities, and then left 
Rome, having first ordered the senate, and every man, to fol- 
low, who prrferred his country and liberty to the r6d of a 
tyrant The consuls, too, fled with him, without offering the 
sacrifices which custom required before they took their depar- 
ture from Rome. Most of the senators snatched up those 
things in their houses that ^ere next at hand, as if the whole 
was not their own, and joined in the flight Najr, there were 
some, whp before were well affected to Caesar, that in the pre- 
sent terror changed sides, and suffered themselves without ne- 
cessity to be carried away by the torrent. What a miserable 
spectacle was the city then! In so dreadful a tempest, like a 
snip abandoned by its pilots,- tossed about at all adventures, 
ana at the mercy of the winds and seas!- But though flight was 
so unpromising ah alternative, such was the love the Romans 
had for Pompey, that they considered the. plac6 Mb retired to 
as their country, and Rome as the camp of Caesar. For even 
Labienus, one of Caesar's principal friends, who, in quality of 
his lieutenant, had served under hipi with the greatest alacrity; 
in the wars of Gaulj now went over to Pdmpey. Neverthelessj 
Caesar sent him his money and his equipage. 

After this, Caesar invested Corfinium, where Domitius with 
thirty' cohorts commanded for Pompey. Domitius* in despair 
ordered a servant of his, who was his physician, to give nim 
poison. He took the draught prepared for him as a sure means 
of death; but sooa after, hearing of Caesar's extraordinary 
clemency to his prisoners, he lamented his own case, and the 
hasty resolution ne had taken. Upon which the physician re- 
moved his fears, by assuring him tnat what he had drunk was 
a sleeping potion, not a deadly one. This gave him such spirits 
that, he rose up and went to Ca^ar. But thoUgh Caesar pardon- 
ed him, and gave him his hand, he soon revolted and repaired 
again to Pompey.^ 

The news of this transaction being brought to Rome, gave 

* Lucius t)omitiu8 JEnobarbus ^ras nominated (o succeed Caesar, purftUr 
•nt to the decree of the senate, in the TOvei*nment of Transalpine Gaul; but 
he imprudently shut himself up in Cornnium, befofe he left Italy. 
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peat riel}ef to the minds of thd people, and many who had fled 
came back agsiin. In the meantime, Caesar having added to 
his own army the troops of Domitius, apd all others that Pom- 
pey had left in earrison, was strong- enough to march against 
Fompej himselu The latter, however, end not wait for him, 
but retired to Brundusium, from whence he sent the consuls 
with part of the forces to Dyrrhachium, and, alittle after, upon 
the approach of Csesar, sailed thither himself, ad we have re- 
'lated at large in his life. Caesar would Imve followed him im- 
mediately, but he wanted' ships.' He, thiereforcj returned to 
Rome, with the glory Of having reduced Italy in sixty days,, 
without spilling a drop of bloocu 

Finding the city in a more settled condition than he expect- 
ed, and many senators thpe, he addressed them in a mila and 
gracious manner, and desired them to send deputies to Pom- 
pey to offer honourable terms of peace. But not one of them 
would take upon him^the commission; whether it was that they 
were afraid of Pompey, whom they had* deserted, or whether 
they thought Caesar not in earnest in the proposal, tfnd that he 
only made it to save appearances. As Metellus the tribune op- 
posed his taking money out of the public treasury, and alleged 
some law's; aeainst it, Caesar said, — ^< Arms and laws do not 
flourish together. If you are not pleased at what I am- about, 
you have nothing to do. but to witndraw: indeed, war' will not 
bear much liberty of speech. When I say this, I aim. depart- 
ing from my own rij^ht: for you, and all whom I have found 
exciting a spirit of taction against me, are at my disposal." 
Saying this, he approached tne doorq of the treasury, and as 
the keys were not produced, he sent for workmen to break 
them open. Metellus opposed hin^ ^g^io^ and some praised 
his .firmness; but Caesar, raising hb voice, threatened to put 
him to death if he gave him any farther trouble: — ^^ And, 
young man," said he, ** vou are not ignorant that this is harder 
for me to say than to do." Metellus, terrified with his menace, 
retired, and afterwards Caesar was easily and readily suppliea 
with every thing necesaairy for the war. 

His first movement was to Spain, from whence he was re- 
solved to drive Afranips and VarrOj Pompey's lieutenants; 
and after bavins made himself master of their troops and pro- 
vinces, to marcn asainst Pompey, without leaving an enemy 
behind him. In the. course of tibis expedition, his life was 
often in danger from ambuscades, and his army- had to com- 
bat with famine; yet he continued his operations against the 
enemy, either by pursuit, or ofiering them battle, or forming 
lines of circumvallation aboiit them, till he forced their camp, 
and added their troops to his own. The officers made their 
escape, and retired to Pompey. 
Vol. III. 2 X 
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Upon his return to Rome^ his father-in-law Piso, pressed 
him to send deputies to Pompey to tr^at of an accommodation; 
but Isauricus, to make his court to Caesar, opposed it The 
senate declared him dictator^ and while he held that ofiBce, he 
recalled the exileis; he restoj^d to their honours the children 
of those who had suffered under Sylla; and relieved debtors, 
by cancelling part of the usury. These, and a few more, were 
his acts dUrine his dictatorship, which he laid down in eleven 
days. After tnis, he daused himself to be declared consul with ' 
Servilius Isauricus, and then went to prosecute the war. He 
marched so fast to Brun^usium, that all his troops could not 
keep up. with him. . However, he embarked^ with only six 
hundred select horse and five legions. . It Was at the time of 
the winter solstice, the beginning of January, which answers 
to the Athenian month Posideon^ that he set sail.' He crossed 
the Ionian sea, made himself master of OricUm and Apol Ionia, 
and sent back* his shi{)s to Brundusium to bring over the^ 
forces that were left behind. But (hose troojis, exhausted with 
fatigue, and tired out with the multitude of^emies they had 
to engage with, broke out iilte complaints against Caesar, as 
they were upon their march to their port: — ^* Whither will 
^is man lead us,'^ said they, "and where will be the end of 
our labours?, Will he harass us for ever, as if we had limbs of 
stone, or bodies of iron? But iron itself yields to repeated 
blows; our very shields and cuirasses' call' out for rest Will 
DOt Caesar learii from our wounds that we are mortal, that we 
have the same-feeling, and are liable to the same impressions 
with other men? The gods themselves can not force the Rea- 
sons, or clear the winter sea» of stdrms and tempests. And it 
is in this season that he would expose us, as if he was flying 
from his enemies, rather than pursuing, them/' 

Amidst such discourse as tnis, they moved on slowly to 
Brundusium. But when they arrivea there, and found that 
Caesar was gone, they changea their languaj^e, and reproached 
Ijiemselves as traitors to Sieir general. They vented their 
anser upon their ofi&cers, too, for not hastening their march; 
and sittinj^ upon the cliffs, they kept their eyes upon the sea 
towards EpiruS, to see if they could discover the transports 
that were to fetch them. 

Meantime Caesar, not having a sufficient force at Apollonia 
to make head against the e^iemy, and seeing the troops at 
Brundusium delayed to join him, to relieve himself frbm the 

* He sent Ihem back under the conduct of Galenus. Th^it officer ]oan|^ 
the opportunity of the wind, feU in TKrith Bibulus, who took thirtpr of hit 
ahips, and burnt them all,* tog^ether with their pUota and mariner^ m order 
to intimidate the rest 
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anxiety and perplexity he was in, undertook a most astonish- 
ing enterprise. Though the sea was covered with the ene- 
my's fleets, he revived to embark in a vessel of twelve oars, 
without acquainting any person with his intention, and sail to 
Briindusium.* In the night, therefore, he took the habit of a 
slave, and throwing himself into the vessel like a man of no 
account,, sat there in silence. They fell down the rivert Anias 
for the sea, where the entrance is generally easy, because the 
land-vrind rising in tHe morning, used to beat off the waves of 
the sea, and smooth the. mouth of the river.- But unluckily 
that night a strong sea-wind sprung up, which overpowered 
that ffom the land; so that by the rage of the sea and tne coun- 
teraction of the stream, the river became extremely rough: the 
waves dashed ^against each other with atumultuous noise, and 
formed such dangerous eddies, that fh^ pilot despaired of mak- 
ing good' his passage, and ordered the mariners to turn back. 
Czesar, perceiving .this, rose up, and showing himself to the 
pilot, who was greatly astonished at the sight of him, said, — 
^^ Go forward, my frieiid, and fear nothing;' thou earnest Cxs^r 
and his fortune." The mariners then £rgot the storm, and 
plyins their oairs with the uj;mo^t. vigour and alacrity, endea- 
voured to overcome the resistance of the waves: But. such 
was their violence at the mouth of the river, and the water 
flowed so fast into the vessel, that Caesar at last, though With 
gceat reluctance, permitted the pilot to turn back. Upon hj* 
return to his camp, the soldiers met him in crowds, pouring 
out their complaints, and expressing the -greatest concern that 
he d id not assure himself of conquering with them only^ but, 
in distrust of their' support, gate nimself so much Uneasiness, 
and eJtposed his person to so much danger on account of the 
absent 

Soon after, Antony arriyed from Brundusium with the 
troops.J Caesar, then, in the liighest spirits, offered battle to 
Pompey^ who wa3& encamped in an advantageous manner, and 
abundantly supplied with provisions both trom sea and land; 

* Most bistorians bkme this as a rasU action: aiid Caesar himself, in his 
Commentaries, makes no mention of this^ or of another less. dangerous at- 
tempt which is related by Suetonius. While he was making war in Gaol, 
upon advice that the Gauls had surrounded his army in his absence, he 
dressed himself like a native of the country, and in that disguise passed 
through the enemy's sentinels and troops to his own camp. 

t Strabo, in his seventh book (Ed. Fa^. p. 316^ B. C.) calls this river 
Jioas. In Poly bins it is called <I^oim/ but that is a corruption," the A being 
changed, by the transcriber, into A* 

^ Antony and Calenus embarlbed on board the vessels w&ch had escaped 
Bib.ulu% eight hundred horse and four legions, that is, three M Ones, and 
one that had been newly raised; and when they were Unded,, Antony sent 
back the ships for the rest of the fonces. 
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wheveiHi Caesar at first had no ^reat plenty, and afterwards was 
in extreme want The soldiers,, however, found great relief 
from a root* in the adjoining fields, which they prepared in 
milk. Sometimes they made it into bread, and going up to 
the enemy's advanced guard, threw it among them, and de- 
clared, — ^^ That as long as the earth produced such roots they 
would certainly besiege Pon^pey." 

Pompey would not suffer either such bread to be produced, 
or such speeches to be reported in bis camp; for his men were 
already discouraged^ and ready to shudder at the thoueht of 
the impenetrable hardness of Ga&sar's troops, who cpula bear 
as mucn as so many wild beasts. There were frequent skir- 
mishes about Pompey's entrenchments,! and Caesar had the 
advantage in them all, except one, in which his party was 
obiijged to fly with such precipitation, that he was in danger of 
havmg his camp takem Pompey headed the attack in person, 
and not a mian could stand before him. He drove them upon 
their own lines in the utmost confusion, . and filled their 
trehches with the dead. 

'Caesar ran to meet th^m, and would have rallied the fugi- 
tives, but it was not in his power. He laid hold on the ensign- 
staves to stop them, and some feft them in his hands, and 
others threw, them upon the ground^ insomuch that no less 
than thirty-two standards werie taken. Caesar himself was very 
near losing his life; for having laid^ hold of a tall and stroog 
man, to stop him and make him face about, the soldier, in his 
terror and confusion, lifted up his sword to strike him; but 
Caesar's armour-bearer preventedit, by ablowwhich cutoff 
his arm. • 

Caesar saw his afiairs that day in so bad a posture, that after 
Pompey, either through tod much Caution, or the caprice of 
fortune, instead of giving the finishing stroke to so great an 
action, stopped as soon as he h^d shut up the enemy wi(hin 
their entrenchments, and sounded a retreat, he said to his 
friends as he withdrew, — ^^ This day victory would have de- 
clared for the enemy, if they had had a general who knew how 
to conquer.'' He sought repose in his tent, but it proved Uie 

* Thfo root was caUed Clara, Some of Caesar's soldiers, who had served 
in Sardinia, had there learned to nMke bread of it. 

f Cesar observed an old camp which he had occupied in Ihe place where 
Pompey was enclosed, and yifterwards abandoned, ^pon his quitting' it, 
Pompey had taken possession of it, and left a legion to guard it This post 
Caesar attempted to reduce,, and it was in this attempt that he suffered so 
much loss. Ke lost nine hundred and sixty foot, four hundred horse, among 
whom were Several Roman knights,. five tribunes, and thirhr-two centurions. 
We mentioned just now that Pompey was enclosed, as in net he waa on the 
land side, by a line of circumvalUtion drawn by Cesar. 
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most ine3lA<iholy tiight of his life; for he gave himself up to 
endless reflections on his own misconduct ia the war. Hq 
consideo'ed how wrong it was, when the wide countries and 
rich cities of Macedonia and Thessaly were before him» to con- 
fine himself to so narrow a. scene of action, and sit still by the 
sea, while the enemy's fleets '. had the superiority, and in a 
plaice where he sufiered the inconveniences of a siese from the 
want of provisions, rather than besiege the enemy by his arms. 
Thus ajs;itated and distressed by the perplexities and difficul-: 
ties of his situation, he resolved fo decamp, and march against 
Scipio in Macedonia;, concluding that he should dther draw 
Pompey after him, and force him to fight where he could not 
receive supplies as he ha4 done from' the ' sea; or else liiat he 
should easuy crush Scipio, if he found him unsupported. 

Pompey's troops ana officers were greatly elated at this re- 
treat ot CsessoTy they considered it as a flight, ahd an acknow- 
ledgment that he was beaten, ahd, therelore, wanted to pu]> 
sue, But Pompey himself was unwiljine to hazard a battle of 
such consequence. He was well provided with everv thing 
requisite for waiting the advantages of time, and for that rea,- 
son chose, by protracting the war, to wear out the.litUe vigour 
the «nemy haa left The most valuable of Caesai^s trpops nad, 
indeed, an experience and courage which were irresistible in 
the field; but age had made them unfit for long marches, for 
throwing up entrenchments, for attacking walls, and passing 
whole niehts under arms* They were too unwieldy to en- 
dure mucn fatigue; and their inclination for labour lessened 
with their strength. Besides, there was said ta be a cohtadous 
distemper among them, which arose from their strange and bad 
diet; and, what was still a more important circumstance, Csesar 
wanted both money and provisions, so that it seemed as if he 
must shortly fall of himself. 

These were Pompey's rea^ns for. declining a battle; but not 
a man, except Cato, was of- his opinion; and ne only, because 
he wias willingto spare the blood of hjs countrymen: for-when 
he saw the bodies of the enemy, who fell in*the late action, 
to the number of a thousand, he dead upon the field, he co- 
vered his face, and retired weepingl All the resi; censured 
Pompey for not deciding the afismr immediately with the 
sword, calling him Jt^memnon and SSng of. StngSy as if he was 
unwilling to ne deprived of the monarchy he was in posses- 
sion of, and delighted to see so many generals waiting nis or- 
ders, and attending to pay their court Favonius, who af- 
fected to imitate Gate's oold manner of speaking, but carried 
it much too far, lamented that Pompey's wanting to keep the 
kingly state he had got, would prevent their eating figs that 
year at Tusculum. And Aframus, lately come, from Spain, 
Vol. hi. 30 
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where he had succeeded so ill In his coromandy that he 
accused of haying been bribed to betray his army, asUed Pom- 
pey, — *^ Why he di4 not fight that merchant who trafficked in 
provinces?" * 

Piqued at these reproaches, Pompey^ against his own judg- 
ment^ marched after Caesar, who proceeded on his route wiui 
great difficulty; for, on account ofnis late loss, all lookedupoa 
him with contempt, and refused to supply him with provisions. 
However,' upon his taking Gomphi,* a town in Thessaly, his 
troops not only found sufficient refreshments, but. recovered 
surprisingly of the distemper: for, drinking plentifully of the 
wine they found there, ana afterwards marcning on io a Bac- 
chanalian manner, the new turn their blood took threw off the 
disorder, and gave fhem another habit of body.. . 
. When the two armies were encamped opposite each other 
on the plains of Pharsalla, Pompey returnea lo his old opinioi^ 
in which he was confirmed by some unlucky omens, and an 
alarming^ dream. He dreanxed that the people of Rome re- 
ceived him in the theatre widi. loud plaudits; and that he adorn- 
ed the ehapel of Venus Nicephoray from wiiom Caesar derived 
his pedigree. But if Pompej was alarmed, those about him 
were so absurdly sanguine m their expectations of victory, 
that Domitius, 8pinther, a\id Scipio, quarrelled about Caesax's 
pontificate; and numbers sent to llome to engage houses con- 
venient for consuls and praetors^ making thefnselves sure of 
being soon raised to those high offices siter the war. But the 
cavalry testified the ^eatest impatience, for a battle; so proud 
were they of their«fine arms,of the condition of their horses, 
and the beauty and vigour of their persons; besides^ they were 
much more numerous than Caesar's, being seven thousand to 
one thousand. Nor were the numbers oi infantry equal, for 
Pompey had forty-five thousand, and CsBsar only twenty-two 
thousand. . * 

Caesar called his soldiers together, and told them, — ^^ That 
Cornificius was well advancea on his way with two more le- 
dons, and that he had fifteen cohorts, unaer the command of 
Calenus, in the environs of Megara and Athens." He then 
asked them,— *^ Wheth^ they chose to wait for those troops, 
or to risk a battle without them?'' They answered aloud, 
— y Let us not wait; but do you find out some stratagem to 
bring the enemy^ as soon as possible, to an action." 

He began with offering sacrifices of purification for his army, 

^ Caestf, perceivingfofhowmuchiaiportaiice it wms to Ms service to nuke 
himself muter of the place before PQmpy 6r Scipio could come up, gmve a 
reneral assault about three in the afternoon, and tnou^h the ^i^alls were very 
high, canieditbefove sunset 
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and. upon opening the first victim, the soothsayer eried out^^- 
^< You win nght within three days." Caesar then asked him, 
if there appeared in tiie entrails any auspicious presage? He 
answere<^ — ^'^ It is you who can. best resolve that question. 
The gods announce a great chai\ge and revolution in affairs. 
If you are happy at present, the alteration, will be for the 
worse, if otherwise, expect better fortune." The night before 
the battle, as he walked the rounds about midnight, there ap- 
peared a luminous jphenomenon in the air, like a torch, whico, 
as it pass.ed over his camp, flamed out with great br^htness, 
and seemed to fall in that of Pbmpey. And, in the morning, 
when the guards were relieved, a tumult was obsierved in the 
enemy's camp, not unlike a panic terror. 'Caesjlr, however, so 
little expected an action that dav, that he had ordered his 
troops to decamp, and march -to Scotusa.* 

But as they were striking their tents, his scouts rode up,, and 
told him the eaeriiy were coming down to give him oattle. 
Happy in the news, he made his praver to the gods; and then 
drew up his army, which he divided into three bodies. ' Do- 
mitius Ualvinus was to command the centre. Antony the left 
wine, and himself the right,^ where he intended to charge at 
the head of the tenth legion. Struck with the number and 
magnificent appearance of the enemy's cavali^, who were 
posted over against him, he ordered six cohorts privately to 
advance from th^ rear. These he placed behind the nght 
wing, and gave them instructions what to dd i^hen the enemy's 
horse came to charge.t Pompey's disposition was this: — tie 
commanded theright wing himself, Domitius the left, and his 
father-in-law Scipio, the main body. The whole weight of the 
cavalry was in the left wine: JTor they designed to surround 
the right of the enemyj ana to make 9 successful efiEbrt where 
Caesar fou^t in person; thinking no body of foot could be 
deep enough to bear such a shock, but they, ma^t necessarily 
be broken in pieces upon (he first impression. 

When the signal was ready to be given, Poitipey ordered 
his infantry to stand in close order, and wait the enemy's at- 
tack, till they were near enoueh to oe reached by the javelin. 
Cassar- blamed this conduct He said Pompey was not aware 

* Caesar hoped* by' his freqiient decftmpingBy to provide better for bk 
troops, and perhaps gaiti a favourable opportunity of fighting^. 

f Caesar and Appian agree that Pompey posted himself in his left ving, 
not in the right. It is alsohiehly probable thaf Afraniusy not Lucius Do- 
mitius ^nobarbusj oommanded'^ Pompey's right wing. Cxsar does not, 
indeed, expressly say who commanded uiere; out he says, — <« Ontheright 
was posted the legion of Cilicia, with the cohorts brought by Afranhis out 
of Spain, which Pompey esteemed the flower of his army.'*— See the notes 
on the Life of Pompey. 
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wliat' weight the swift and fierce adranoe to fiie first chu]ge 
gives to every blow, nor how the douta^ of each soldier is ra- 
mmed by the rapid motion of the wholl.* . . 

He was now going to put his troops in motion, when he saw 
a trusty, and experienced centurion encotira&^n^ his men to 
distinguish themselves that day. C%sar called him by his 
name, and said, — " What cheer, Caius CrassinusPt How, think 
you, do we stand?" " Caesar,*' said the veteran, in a bold ac- 
cent, and stretching out hid hand, ^' the victory is ours. It 
will be' a glorious one; and this day I shali have your praise 
either alive or deafl." So sayii>^ ne ran in upon the enemy, 
ul the head of his company, whibh consisted of a hundred and 
twenty men. He ^id ^rc»t execption among the first ra^ks, 
and was pres^nr on with equal fierceness, wh^n one of his an* 
tagottists pushea his sword with such force in his mooth^ that 
the point came . out a£ the nape of his neck. 

While the infantry were tnus warmly eh^^igd in the centre, 
.the cavalry advanced from Pompey's left wmg with great con- 
fidence, and extended their squadrons, to surround Caesar's 
rieht wing: but before they could be^n the attack,^ the six 
cohorts which Caesar had placed behmcj, came up boldly to 
receive them. They did not, according to custom, attempt to 
annoy the eilemy with their javelins atti distance, nor strike 
at .the legs ai^d thighs when tney came nearer, but aimed at 
their eyes, and wounded them jn the face, agreeably to the 
orders they had received. For Caesar hoped that these youns 
cavaliers, who had not been iisedto wars and wounds, ana 
who set a greart value upon their beauty, would avoid, above 
all things, a stroke in that part, and immediately give way, as 
well on account of the present danger, as the fliture deformity. 
The event answered his expectation. ' They could not bear the 
spears pointed against their faces, or the steel gleaming upK>n 
tneir eyes, but tiu'ned away their fs|ces, and covered them with 
their hands. ^ This caused such confusion^ that'at last they fled 
in the most infamous manner, and ruined Uie whe^e cause: for 
the cohorts which had beaten them off surrounded their infan- 
try, and charging them in the rear, as well as in front, soon 
cut them to pieces. 

* Pompey, when from the other wing he saw his cavalry put 
to the roul^ was no longer himself^ nor did he remember tnat 

* Csenr was so confident of success, that he ordered his entrenchments 
to be filled vp, usunng his troqps that they would be masters of the ene> 
ray's camp bdTore ni^ht. 

f Plutarch* in the Life of Pompey. calls him CroMMumt, Catsar calls him 

t Caesar say! they dTd engage his right wing; and obfired his cavaliv to give 
ground — Bell (Svil lib. m. 
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he was Pompey the Oreat; but, like a man deprived of his 
senses by some superior power, or struck with consternation 
at his defeat, as the consequence of the divine decree, he re- 
tired to his camp without speaking a word, and sat down in 
his tent to wait the issue. At last, after his whole army was 
broken and dispersed, and the enemy had got upon his ram- 
parts, and were engaged with the troops appointed to defend 
them, he seetned to come to himself, and cried out, — " What! 
into mv camp too?" Without ottering one word more, he laid 
aside the ensigns of his dignity as general, and taking a habit 
that mi^t favour his fli^t, he made his escape privately. 
What misfortunes befel Him afterwards, how he put himself 
in the hands of the E^ptians, and was assassinated by tiie 
traitors, we have related at large in his life. 

When Caesar entered the camp, and saw what numbers of 
the enemy lay dead, and those they were then despatching, he 
said with a sigh, — ** This they would have; to this cruel ne- 
cessity they reduced me: for had Caesar dismissed his troops, 
after so many great and successful wars, he would have been 
condemned as a criminal.'' Asinius Pollio tells us Caesar 
spoke those words in Latin, and that he afterwards expressed 
tne sense of them in Greek." He adds, that most of those who 
were killed at the taking of the camp wete slaves, and that 
there fell not in the battle above six thousand soldiers.* Caesar 
incorporated with his own legions most of the inftintry that 
were taken prisoners, and pardoned many persons of distinc- 
tion* Brutus, who afterwards killed him, was of the number. 
It is said, that when he did not make his appearaAce after the 
battle, Caesar was very uneasy,, and^ that upon his presenting 
himself unhurt, he expressed great joy. 

Among the many signs that announced this victory, that at 
Tralles wa5 the most remarkable. There was a statue of Cae- 
sar in the temple of Victory; and^ though the ground about 
it was naturally hard, and paved with hard stone besides, it is 
said that a palm-tree sprung up at the pedestal of the statue. 
At Padua, Caius Cornelius, a countryman and acquaintance 
of Livy, and a celebrated diviner, was observing the flig^ht of 
birds the day the battle of ^ Pharsalia was fought By this ob- 
sei^ation, according to Livy's account, he first discerned the 
lime of action, and "said to those that were by, ''The great 
affair now d;*aws to a decision; the two generals are engaged.'' 
Then he made another observation, and the signs appeared so 
clear to him, that he leaped up in the most enthusiastic man- 

* Caenr nys, there fell about fifteen thouaand of the enemy* and that b« 
took above twenty-four thousand prisoners; and that on his side the loss 
amounted only to iboat two hundred private soldien, and thirty centurions. 

Vol. III. ^2Y 30* 
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ner, and cried out, — ^< Caeskr, thou art the conqaeror/' As the 
company stood in great astonishment, he took the sacred 
fillet from his head, and swore, — " He would never put it on 
again, till the event had put his art J>eyond question.'' Livy 
affirms this for a truth. 

Caesar granted the whole nation of Thessaly their liberty, 
for the sake of the victory he had gained there, and then went 
in pursuit of Pompey. He bestowed the same privilege on 
the Cnidians, in compliment to Theopompus, to whom we are 
indebted for a collection of fables; and he. discharged the in- 
habitants of Asia from a third part of their imposts. 

Upon his arrival at Alexandria he found Pompey assassi- 
nated; and when Theodotus presented the head to him, be 
turned from the sight with sreat abhorrence. . The signet of 
that general was me only thing he took, and on taking it he 
wept As often as any of Pompey's friends and companions 
were taken by Ptolemy, wandering about the country, and 
brought to Caesar, he loaded them with favours, and took them 
into his o^ n service. He wrote to his friends at Rome, — 
" That the chief enjovment he had of his victoiy was in saving 
every day one or other of hi3 fellow-citizens, who had borne 
arms against him." 

As lor his Egyptian war, some assert that it was underta- 
kien without necessity; and that his passion for Cleopatra en- 
gaged him in a quarrel, which proved bpth prejudicial to his 
reputation, and dangerous to his person. Others accuse the 
king's ministers, particularly the eunuch Photinus, who had 
the greatest influence at coqrt, and who, having taken off Pom- 
pey, and removed Cleopatra, privately meditated an attempt 
against Caesar. Hence it is said, that Caesar began to pass the 
night in entertainments among his friends, for the greater se- 
curity of his person. The behaviour, indeed, of this eunuch 
in public, all he said apd did with respect to Caesar, was in- 
tolerably insolent and invidious. The corn he supplied his 
soldiers with was old and musty, and he told them, — ^* They 
ought to be satisfied with it, since they lived at other people's 
cost" He caused only wooden ana earthen vessels to be 
served up at the king's table, on pretence that Caesar had taken 
all the gold and silver ones for dent; for the father of the reign- 
ing prince owed Caesar seventeen million five hundred thou- 
sana draehmojB. Caesar had formerly reniitted to his children 
the rest, but thought fit to demand the ten millions at this 
time, for the maintenance of his army. Photinus, instead of 
paying the money, advised him to go and finish the great af- 
tairs he had upon his hands, after which he should have his 
money with thanks. But Caesar told him, — ^ He had no need 
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of Egyptian counsellors/' and privately sent for Cleopatra out 
of the country. 

This princess taking only one. friend, Apollodorus the Sici- 
lian, with her^jgot into a small boat, and in the dusk of the 
evening made for the palace. As she saw it difficult to enter 
it undiscovered, she rolled herself up in a carpet: ApoUodorus 
tied her. up at full length, like a bale of gopds, and carried her 
in at the gates to Caesar. This stratagem of hers, which was 
a strong proof of her wit and ingenuity, is said to have first 
opened her the way to Caesar's heart; and the conquest ad- 
vanced so fast, by the charms of her conversation^ that he took 
upon him to reconcile her brother to her, and insisted that she 
should reign with him. 

An entertainment was given on account of this reconcilia- 
tion, and all met to rejoice on the occasion; when a servant of 
Caesar's, who was his barber, a timorous and suspicious man, 
led by his natural caution to inquire into every tnhie, and . to 
listen every where about the palace, found that Achillas the 
general, and Photinus the eunuch, were plotting- against Cae- 
sar's life. Caesar being informed of their design, planted his 
guards about the hall, and killed Photinus. But Achillas es- 
« caped to the army, and involved Caesar in a very difficult and 
dangerous war; for, with a. few troops he had to make head 
against a great citv, and a powerful army.* 

The first difficulty he met with* was the want of Water, the 
Egyptians having stopped up the aqueducts that supplied his 
quarter.! The secona was the loss of his ships in harbpur, 
ivhich he was forced to burn himself, to prevent their failing 
into the enemv's hands; when the flames unfortunately spread^ 
ing from the dock to the palace, burnt the great Alexandrian 
library. The thirdf was in the sea-fight near the isle of Pharos, 
when, seeing his men hard pressed, he leaped from the mole 
into a little skiff, to go to tneir assistance. The Egyptians 
making up on all sides, he threw himself into the sea, ana with 
much ^imcultv reached his galleys by swimming.§ Having 
several valuable papers, which he was not willing either to 

* He was in g^reat danger before, when attacked in the palace by Achil- 
las, who had nude himself master of Alexandria. — Cos. Sell Civil Kb, iiL 
tubjmem* 

f They also contrived to. raise the sea-water by engines, and pour it into 
Cxsar's reservoirs and cisterns; but Caesar ordered weUs to be dug, and, in a 
night's time, g^t a sufficient quantity of fr^sh water. Vide Cms. Bell Akx* 

t First there was a general naval engagement; alter which Czsar attacked 
the island, and last ofaU the mole. It was in tlus last attack he was under 
the difficulty mentioned by Plutarch. 

§ His first intention was to gun the adnural galley; but finding it very hard 
pressed, he made for the others. And it was fortunate for Yam that he did» 
for his own galky soon went to the bottom. 
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lose or to wet, it is said he held them above wAter with one 
hand, and swam with the other. The skiff soon sunk after he 
left it 4-t last the king joining the insurgents, Caesar attacked 
and defeated him. Gr^t numbers of the E^ptians were 
slain, and the king was heard of no more. This gave Caesar 
an opportunity to establish Cleopatra queen of Egjrpt Soon 
after she had a son by him, whom ther Alexanarians called 
Cflssario. 

He then departed for Syria, and from dience . marched into 
Asia Minor, where he had intelligence that Doihitius, whom 
he had left governor, was defeated by. Phamaces, son of Mi- 
thridates, and forced to fly out of Pontus with the few troops 
that he had left; and that Tharnaces, pursuing his advantage 
with great ardour, had made himself master of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia, and was attempting Armeftia the Less, having 
stirred up al) the kings and tetrarchs of Asia against the Ro- 
mans. Caesar immediately marched against him with three 
legions, and defeated him in a mat battle near Zela, which 
deprived him of the kingdom of Pontus, as well as ruined his 
whole army. In the account he gave Amintius, one of his 
friends in Rome, of the rapidity and despatch with which he 
gained his victory, he made use only of three words,* — ** I 
came', I saw, I Conquered.'' Their having, all the same form 
and termination in the Roman language, adds grace to their 
conciseness. 

After this extraordinary success, he returned to-Ital^r, and 
arrived at Rome, as the year of his second dictatorship, an 
o£B^ that had never been annual before, was on the point of 
expiring. He was declared consul for the year ensuing. But 
it was a blot in his character that he did not punish his troops, 
who in a tumult had killed Cosconius and Galba, men of prae^ 
torian dignity, in any severer manner than by caliini^ tnem 
citi2senst instead of fellow-soldiers^ Nay^ he ^ve each of them 
a thousand liracAmaa. notwithstanding, and assigned them large 
portions of land in Italyv Other complaints a^inst him arose 
from the madness of Dolabella, the avarice of Amintius, the 
drunkenness of Anto)iy, andthe insolence of Cornificius,t 

• Fern, «ld^ mo. 

\ But by this appellation they were cashiered. It was the tenth legion 
which had nratiniea at Capua, and afterwards marched with g^reat insolence 
to Rome. Cxsar readily gave them the discharge they demanded, which 
lo humbled them, that they begged to be taken again into his semce^ and 
he did not admit of it without much seeming reluctance, nor till after much 
entreaty. 

♦ It was Antony, not Comificius, who got the forfeiture ofPomperS 
bouse, as appears from the life of Antony, and Cicero's second Phihppip. 
Therefore, there is probably a transposition in this place, owing to the care- 
lessness of some transcriber. 
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vrhOy having got possession of Pompey's house, pulled it down 
and rebuilt it, because he thought it not large enough for him. 
These things were very disagreeable to the Romans. Cxsar 
knew.it, and disapproved such behaviour, but was obliged, 
through political views, to make use of such ministers. 

Cato and Scipio, after the battle of Pharsalia, had escaped 
into Africa, where they raised a respdbtable armylMl the as- 
sistance of king Juba, Csesar now resolved to carry war into 
their quarters; and in order to it, first crossed over to Sicily, 
though it was about the tim^ of the winter solstice: To pre- 
vent nis officers from entertaining any hopes of having the ex^- 
peditioo delayed, he pitched his own tent almost within the 
wash of the sea; and a favourable wind sprin^ng up, he re-< 
embarked with three thousaind foot and a small body ot horse.* 
After he had landed them safely and privatel j^ on the African 
coast, he -set sail again in quest of the remaining part of his 
troops, whose numbers were more considerable, and for whopi • 
he was under great concern. He iound them, however, on 
their way, at sea, and conducted them all to his African camp. 
He was there informed, that the enemy had great dependence 
on an ancient oracle, the purport pf wnich was,— "That the 
race of Scipio would be always victorious in Africa.'' And 
as he happened toiiave in his army one of the family of Afri- 
canus, named Scipio Sallution, though in other respects a con- 
temptible fellow, either in ridicule of Scipio, the enemy's se- 
neral, or to turn the oracle on his side, in all engagements he 
gave this Sallution the command, as if he had- been really ge- 
neral. Therr "* " ' rxi-.-_ i.i-j- r-_ ^ 

often forced 




ciency 

was obliged to give his horses the very^sea-weed, only wash- 
ing out the salt, and mixing a little grass with it to make it go 
down. The thing that lam him under a necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient, was the number of Numidia'n caval- 
ry, who were extremely well mounted, and by swift and sud- 
den impressions commanded thewhole coast 

One day, when Gsesar's cavalry had nothing else to do, they 
diverted themselves with an African who danced and plaved 
upon the flute with great perfection. They had left their 
horses to the care of boys, and sat attending to the entertain-- 
ment withgreat delight, when the enemy coming upon them 
at once, killed part, and entered the camp with others, who 
fled with great precipitation. Had not Csesar himself and 

* He embarked six legions- and two thousand honet but the number 
mentioned by Plutarch was all that he landed at first; many of the ships, 
having been separated by a stonn. 
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Asinius PoIIio come to their assistance, and stopped their flight, 
the war would have been at an end that hour. In another en- 
gagement, the eneniy had the advantage again; on which oc- 
casion it was that Caesar took an ensign, who was running 
away, bjr the neck, and making him face about, said, — ** Liook 
on this side for- the enemy.'* 

Scipi^^shed with these successful preludes, was desirous 
to come to a decisive action. Theretore, leaving Afranius 
and ^uba in their respective camps, which were at no great 
distance, he went in person to the camp above the lake, in the 
Beighbourhood of Thapsus, to raise a fdrtification for a place 
of arms and an occasional retreat. While Scipio was con- 
structing his walls and ramparts, Caesar, with incredible des- 
patch, made his way through a country almost impracticable, 
oy reason of its woods ana difficult passes, and coming sud- 
denly upon him, attacked one part of nis army in the rear, an- 
.other in the front,'and put the whole to flight Then making 
the best use of his opportunity, and of the favour of fortune, 
with one tide of success he took the camp . of Afranius, and 
destroyed that of the Numidians; Juba, their king, being glad 
to save himself by flight Thus, in a small part of one aay, 
he made himself master of Uiree camps, and Killed fifty thou- 
sand of the enemy, with the loss only of fifty men. 

Such is the account some give us of the action; others say, 
that as Gxsar was drawine up his army, and giving his orders, 
he had an attack of his old distemper; and tnat upon its ap- 
proach,- before it had overpowered and deprived him of his 
senses, as he felt the first agitations, he directed his people to 
cany him to a neighbouring tower, where he lay in quiet till 
the fit was over. 

Many persons of consular and prxtbrian dignity escaped 
out of the battle. Some of them being afterwards taken, oes- 
patched themselves, and a number were put to death by Cae- 
sar. Having a strong desire to take Cato alive, tibe conqueror 
hastened to Utica,* which Cato had the charse of, and for that 
reason was not in the battle; but by the way ne was informed 
that he had killed himself, and his ui^easiness at the news was 
very visible. As his officers were wondering what might be 
the cause of that uneasiness, he cried out, — ^^ Cato, I envy 
thee thy death, since thou enviedst mp tiie glory of giving 
thee thy life.'' Nevertheless, by the book - which he wrote 

* Before Cxaar left Utfca, he pLve orders for the rebuilding of Ctfthupe, 
as he did, soon after hb return to Italy, for the rebuilding of Corinth; so that 
these two cities were destroyed in the same ^ear. ana in the same. year 
raised out of their ruins, in which they had lain about a hundred yeaza. 
Two years after, they were both repeopled with Roman colonies. 
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j^ainst Cato after his death, it does not seem as if he had any 

intentions of favour to hihi before; for how can it be thought 
he would have spared the living enemy, when he poured so 
much venom afterwards upon his grave? Yet, from his cle- 
mency to Cicero, to Brutus, and others without number, who 
had borne, arms against him, it is conjectured that the book 
mras not written with a spirit of rancour/ but of political am- 
bition; for it was composed on such an ocpasion.' Cicero had 
written an encomium upon Cato, and he gave the name of Cato 
to the bopk. It was highly esteemed by man^^ of the Romans, 
as might be expected, as well from the. superior eloquence of 
the author, as tne dignity of the subject ^ Caesar was piqued 
at -the success of a work, which,* in praisine a man who had 
killed himself to avoid falling into bis hands, he thought in- 
sinuated something to the disadvantage of his character. He 
therefore wrote an answer to it, whicn he called ^nti^-CatOy and 
which contained a variety of (barges against that great man. 
Both books have still their friends, as a regard to the memory 
of Csesar or of Cato predominates. 

Caesar, after his return from Africa to Rome, spoke in high 
terms of his victory to the people. He told them he had sub- 
dued a country so extensive that it would bring yearly into 
the public stores two hundred thousand Attic* measures of 
wheat, and three million of pounds of oil. After this, he led 
up his several triumphs oyer Egypt, Pontus, and Africa.! In 
the title of the latter, mehtion was not made oC Scipio, but of 




historian worthy to be numbered among the most learned of 
Greece. The triumph was followed by large donations to the 
soldiers, and feasts and public diversions for the people. He 
entertained them at twenty-two thousand tables, and presented 
them with a numerous show of sladiators and naval fights, in 
honour of his d^iughter Julia, who had been long dead. 

When those' exhibitions were over,:( an account was taken 

* Medimni. See the table of weights and measutes. 

*!; Plutarch either forgot to make mention of the triumph over Gaul* 
which was the most conaiderable» or eke voy Kixtomt haa dropt out of the 
text. 

# Ruauld takea notice pf three great mistakes in this passage. The fint 
is, where it said that Cssar took a eenaua of the people. Suetonius does not 
mention it; and Augustus himself in the Marmara Ahcynma^ says, that in 
his mxth consulate^ that isy in the year of Rome 7%S^ he numbered the peo- 
ple, which had not been done for forty-two yean before. The second is» 
that before the civil wars broke oat between Caesar and Pompey, the number 
of the people in Rome amounted to no moire than three hundred and twea- 
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of the citizens, who, from three hundred and twenty thousand, 
were reduced to a hundred and fifty thousand. So. fatal a 
calamity was the civil war, and such a number of the people 
did it take off, to say nothing of the misfortunes it brought 
upon the rest of Italy, and all the provinces of the empire. 

This business done, he was elected consul the fourm time; 
and the first thing he undertook was to march into Spain 
against the sons orPompey, who, though young, had assem- 
bled a numerous army, and showed a courage worthy the com- 
mand they had undertaken. The great battle which put a 
period to that war wds fought under the walls of Munda. 
Caesar at first saw his men so hard pressed, and making so 
feeble a resistance, that he ran tl^rough the ranks, amidst the 
swords and spears, crying, — ^* Are you not ashamed to deliver 
your general into the hands of boys?" The great and vigorous 
efforts this reproach produced, at last maoe the enemy turn 
their backs, and there were more than thjrty thousand of them 
slain, whereas Caesar lost only a thousand, but those were 
some of the best men he had. As he retired after the battle, 
he told his friends,—^' He had often fought for victory, but 
that was the first time he had fought for his life.?' 

He won this battle on the day of the Libercdia,* which was 
the same day that Pompey the Great marched out four years 
before. The younger of rompey's sons made his escape; the 
other was taken by Didius, a few days after, who brought his 
head to Caesar. 

This was the last oT his warsj and his triumph on account 
of it gave the Romans more pain than any other step he had 
taken. He did not now mount the car for having conquered 
foreign generals, or barbarian kings, but for ruimng the chil- 

ty thousand; for long^ before that it w«is much greater, and had continued 
upon the increase. The last is, where i\ is asserted, that in less than three 
years those three hundred and twenty thptisand were reduced, by that war, 
to a hundred and fifty thousand; the falsity of which assertion is evident 
ftom this, that a little while after Caesar made a draugfht^f eirlity thousand 
to be sent to foreig^n colonies. But what is still stron^r, eighteen yean 
after, Aug^tus took an account of the people, and found the number amount 
to four millions and nxty three thousand, as Suetonius assures us. From a 
passage in the same author, (Life of C^sar, chap, iv.) these mistakes of 
Plutarch took their rise. Suetonius there 6ays,--^Recensum populi ncc 
more nee loco solito, sed ▼icatim per dominos insularum egit; atque ex 
yiginti trecentisque millibus accipierttium frumentum e publico, ad centum 
<|uinquaginta retraxit ** Suetonius speaks there of the citizens who shared 
in the public corn, whom he found to amount to three hundred and twenty 
thousand; and probably because he perceired that distributiou answered in 
many only the purposes of idleness, he reduced the number to a hundred 
and twenty thousand. Plutarch mistook rtcmaum for eeruumf and this 
error led him into the other mistakes, 
. * Thf seventeenth of March. 
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dren and destroyii^ the race of one of the greatest men Rome 
had ever produced, thpu^h he proved at last unfortunate. All 
tiie worla condemned his triumphing in the calamities of his 
country, and rejoicing in things which nothing could excuse, 
either oefore the gods or men, out extreme necessity. And it 
was the more obvious to condemn it, because, before this he 
had never sent any messenger or letter to acquaint the public 
with any victory he had sained in the civil wars, but was ra- 
ther ashamed ef such aovantages. The Romans, however, 
bowing to his power, and submitting to the bridle, because 
they saw no other respite from intestine wars aind -miseries, 
but the taking one man for their master, created him dictator 
for life. This was a complete tyranny; for to absolute power 
they added perpetuity. 

Cicero was the first who proposed that the senate should 
confer great honours upon Csesar, but honours within the 
measure of humanity* Those -who followed contended with 
each other which should make him the most extraordinary 
compliments, and by the absurdity and extravagance of their 
decrees rendered him odious and insupportable even to per- 
sons of candour. His enemies are supposed 'to vie with his 
flatterers in these sacrifices, that they might have the better 
pretence, and the more cause, to lift up their hands against 
niro. This is probable enough, because, in other respects, 
after the civil wars were brought to an end, his conduct was 
irreproachable. It seems as if mere was nothing unreasonable 
in tneir ordering a temple to be built to- Clemency,- in grati- 
tude for the mercy they had experienced in Cxsar. For he 
not. only pardoned most of those who had appeared against 
him in the field, but on some of them he bestowed h'onotirs 
and preferments; on Brutus and Cassius, for instance; for they 
were both praetors. The statues of Ponipey had been thrown 
down,' but ne did not suffer them to lie m that posturec he 
erected them again. On which occasion Cicero said, — ^^ That 
Cxsar by rearing Pompey's statues, had established his own.'* 

His friends pressed nim to have a guard, and many offered 
to serve in that ciapacity, but he would not suffer it For he 
8aid,-r-" It was better to die once than to live always in fear 
of death.*' He esteemed the affection of the people the most 
honourable and the safest guard, and therefore enaeavoured to . 
gain them by feasts and distributions of corn, as he did the 
soldiers, by placing them in agreeable colonies. The most 
noted places that he colonized were Carthage and Corinth'; of 
which it is remarkable, that as they were both taken and de- 
molished at the same time, so they were at the same time 
restored. 

The nobility he gained by promising them consulates and 

Vol. HI. 2Z 31 
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praetonhipSy or, if they were engaeed, by gi^ng them other 
places of honour and profit.- To ail he opened the prospects 
of hope: for he was desirous to reign over a willing people. 
For this reason he was so ^udious to oblige, that when Fabius 
Maximus died suddenly towards the close of his consulship^ 
he appoiKxted Cahinus Kebilius* consul for the day that re- 
mained. Numbers went to pay their respects to him, accord- 
ing to custom, and to conduct him to the senate-house; on 
which occasion Cicero said,— ^'^ Let us make 'haste and pay 
our compliment to the consul before his office is expired.'^ 

Caesar had such talents for great attempts and so vast an am- 
bition, that the many actions he had performed by no means 
induced him to sit down and enjoy the glory he had acquired; 
they rather whetted his appetite for other conquests, produc- 
ed new designs equally great, together with equal confidence 
of success,- and inspired him with a passion for fresh renown, 
as if he had exhausted all the pleasures of the old. This pas- 
sion was nothing but a jealousy of himself, a contest with him- 
self (as ea^r as if it had been with another man) to make his 
future achievements' outshine the past In this spirit he had 
formed a design, and was making preparations for war against 
the Parthians. After he had subdued them, he intended to 
traverse Hyrcania,and uiHrching along by the Caspian sea and 
Mount Caucasus, to enter Scythia; to carry his conquering 
arms through the countries adjoining to Germany, and througn 
Germany itself; and then to return by Gaul to Rome: thus 
finishing .the circle of the Roman empire, as well as extending 
its bounds to the ocean on everv side. 

During the preparations for this expedition, he attempted to 
dig through the Isthmus of Corinth, and committed -the care 
of that work to Anienus.t He designed also to convey the 
Tiber by a deep channel directly from Rome to Cireaei, and so 
into the sea near Tarracina, for the convenience as well as se- 

* Macrobius culls him Rebihu, 

f Mwfw wri run m^ttftrA/ui^oc, The Latin and French translators joiB thii 
with the sentence that follows, and render it,-^« He desif^ned also to unite 
the Anio and the Tiber, and convey theni by a deep channel directly from 
Rome to Circaei," &c. But against the construction tliere is this strong ob- 
jection, that the Anio fiills into the Tiber above Rome. In Greek, too, that 
river would be Afmw, not Afnuoc, And if we admitted of that constructioD, 
what could be made of AvAvor tm tmto ufayvftrofAm^t which would litenJlx 
be, hamngpreoujusly fiffed the ,Bnio to thai purpose. ' 

Oii the other hand, it may be aUeged,' that possibly Plutarch might ftot 
know where the conflux of the Anio -and the Tiber was; though* with re- 
spect to a man who had lived some time at Rome, it is scarce an admissible 
supposition. And we must acknowledge that we have not aiiy where ebe 
met with Jinienus as a Roman name. 

Suetonius takes no notice of Caesar's intention to make this cut 
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oqrity of merchahts who traded to Rome. Another public- 
spirited work that he meditated, was to drain all the marshes 
byJNfomentum* and Setia, by which ground enough would be 
gained from the water to employ many thousands of hands in. 
tillage. He proposed farther, to raise banks on the shore 
nearest Rome, to orevent the sea from breaking in upon the 
land; to clear the Ostian shore of its secret and dangerous ob> 
structions, and to build harbours fit to receive the many ves- 
sels that came in there. These things were designed, but did 
not take effect 

He completed, however, the regulations of the calendar, and 
corrected the erroneous computation of time,t agreeably to a 
plan which he had Ingeniously contrived, and wnioh proved 
of the greatest utility. For it was not only in* ancient times 
that the Roman months so ill agreed with the revolution of 
the year, that the festivals and oaysof sacrifice, by little and 
little, fell back into seasons quite opposite to those of their in- 
stitution; but even in the time of Gxsar, when the solar year 
was made use of, the generality lived in perfect ignorance of 
the matter; and the priests, who were the only persons that 
knew any thing about i^ used to add, all at once, and when 
nobody expected it, an intercalary month, called MerddonitUy 
• of which Pf uma was the inventor. That remedy, however, 

{iroved much too weak, and was far from operating extendive- 
y enough to correct the great miscomputation of time; as we 
have observed in that prince's life. 

Caesar having proposed the question to the most able philo- 
sophers and mathematicians, published, upon principles alrea- 
dy verified, a new and more exact regulation, whicn the Ro- 
mans still go by, and by that means are nearer the truth than 
other nations with respect to the difference "between the sun's 
revolution and that of the twelve months. Yet this useful in- 
vention furnished matter of ridicule to the envious, and to 
those who could but ill brook his power. For Cicero, (if I 
mistake not,) when some one happened to say,^ — ^^ Lyra will 
rise to-morrow,'* answered, — "Undoubtedly; there is an 
edict for it:" as if the calendar was forced upon them, as well 
as other thin^. 

But the principal thing that excited the public hatred, and 
at last caused his death, was his passion for the title of king. 

* It apDears from a passa^ in Suetonius, Vit Ctu, c 44^ Siceare Pompti- 
fUupoMoeSy as well as from another in Strabo, Ed. Par. I. v. p. 231, C. D. 
that for Nomentum we should here read Pomentium. 

j- Through means of thi\^ erroneous computation, the Roman calendar had 
earned near three months in the time of C xsar. Before this, endearours had 
been used to correct the irregularity; but it never could be done With exact- 
ness. Seethe life of Numa. 
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It waa ihe firat thing that gave offence to tbe mtiltitadey and it 
afibrded his inveterate enemies a very plausible plea. Those 
who wanted to procure him that honour, gave it out among the 

Ssople, that it appeared, from the Sibylline books, — " The 
omans could never conquer the Parthians, except they went 
to war under the conduct of a king." And one day, when 
GaBsar retuned from Alba to Rome, some of his retainers ven- 
tured to salute him by that title. Observing that the people 
were troubled at this stranee compliment, he put on an air of 
resentihent, and said, — ^* He was not called king, but Caesar." 
Upon this, a deep silence ensuedy and he passed on in no good 
humour. 

Another time the senate having decreed- him some extrava- 
gant honours, the consuls and praetors, attended by the whole 
body of patricians, went to inform him of what they had done. 
When they came, he did not rise to receive them, but kept his 
seat, as if the^r bad been, persons in a private station; and his 
answer to their address was, — ^** That there was more need 
to retrench his honours, than to enlarge them." This haueh- 
tinesa gave pain not only to the senate, but the people,, who 
thought the contempt of that body reiflected dishonour upon the 
whole commonwealth; for all who could decently withdrtiw, 
went off greatlv dejected. • 

Perceivmg the false step he had taken, he retired, immedi- 
ately to his own house, and laying his necfc bare, told his 
friends, — " He was ready for the first hand that would strike." 
He then bethought himself of alleging his distemper as an ex- 
cuse, and asserted, that those who are under its influence, are 
apt to find their faculties fail them when they speak standing; 
a trembling and giddiness coming upon them, which bereaves 
them of their senses. This, however, was not really the case; 
for it is said he was desirous to rise to the senate: but Corne- 
lius B^lbus, one of his friends, or rather flatterers, held him, 
and had servility enough to say ,^-" Will you not remember 
that you are Caesar, and suffer them to pay their court to you 
as their superior.^' 

These discontents were greatly increased by the indignity 
with which he treated the tribunes of the people. In the Zu- 
percalia, which, according to most writers, is an ancient pas- 
toral feast, and which answers in many respects to the Lt/csea 
among the Arcadians, young men- of notsle families, and indeed 
many of the inagistrates, run about the streets naked, and, by 
way of diversion, strike all they meet with leathern thongs 
with the hair upon them. Numbers of women of the first 
quality put themselves in their way, and present their hands 
for stripes (as scholars do to a master)^ heme persuaded that 
the pregnant gain an easy delivery by it, and that the barren 
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are ^naUed to conceiire. ^ Caesar wore a triomphal robe that 
day, and seated himself in a golden chair upon the raatraj to 
see the ceretnony* 

Antony ran among the rest, in compliance with the rules of 
the festival, for he was consul. When he came into the /ort/m, 
and the crowd had made way for him, he appr6ached Caesar, 
and offered him A diadem wreathed with laureL Upon this 
some plaudits were heard, but very feeble,.because they pro- 
ceeded only from persons placed there on purpose, Ciaesar re- 
fused it, and- then the plaudits were loud and general. Anto- 
ny presented it once more, and few applauded his officious- 
ness^ but when Caesar rejected it a^ain, the applause again was 
general. Caesar, undeceived by his second trial, rose up, and 
ordered the diadem to be consecrated in the Capitol. 

A few day» after, his statues were seen adorned with* royal 
diadems; and Flavins ^nd MaruUus, tw6 of the tribunes went 
and tore them o& They also fpuna out the persons who. first 
saluted Caesar king, and committed them to prison. The peo- 
ple followed with cheerful acclamations, ana called them Bru- 
iuseSf because Brutus was the man who expelled the kings, and 
put the government in the hands of the senate^ and people. 
Uaesar, highly incensed at their behaviour, deposed the tri- 
bunes; and by way of reprimand to theni, as Ivell as insult to 
the people, called them several times Brutes and CumaBons,* 

Upon this, many applied to Marcus Brutus, who, by the fa- 
therms side, was supposed to* be a descendant of that ancient 
Brutus, and whose mother was of the illustrious house of the 
Servilii. . He was also nephew and son-in-law to Cato, No 
man wa» more inclined than he to lift his hand against mon- 
archy, but he was withheld bv the honours 'and favours he 
had received from Caesar, who had not only riven him his life 
after the defeat of Pompey at Pharsalia, and pardoned mianv 
of his friends at his request, but continued to honour him with 
his confidence. . That very year he had procured him the 
most honourable praetorship, and he had named him for the 
consulship four years after, in preference to Cassius, who was 
his competitor. Oh whiph occasion Caesar is reported tobave 

* One thing whlcTl Stnibo mentions as an instance of the stapidity of the 
Cumseahs, namely, their not laying any duty upon merchandise imported in* 
to their harbour, seems to be a verr equitocal proof of it: for their leaving 
the port free might bring them trade, and malce t&e'm a flourishing people. 
Another thing v^hichhe mentions, (though it Is scarce worthrepeatmg,j is, 
that they had mortgaged their porticoes^ and, upon failure of payment of the 
money, were prohibited by their creditors from walking under them{ but, 
at last, when some heavy runs came on, public -notice was given by the 
creditors, that their debtors would be indulged that favour. Hence, he tells 
us that saying, — ** The Cumaeans liave not sense to get under shelter when 
it jains, till they are put in mind of it by the oner.** 

31* 
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saidy — ^^^Gassius assigns the strongest reasons, but I can not re 
fuse Brutus.?' 

Some impeached Brutus after the conspiracy was formed; 
but, instead of listening to them, he laid his hand on his body^ 
and said, — ^^ Brutus will wait for this skin;" intimating, that, 
though the virtue of Brutus rendered him worthy of empire, 
he would not be guilty of any ingratitude or baseness to ob- 
tain it Those, however, who were desirous of a change, kept 
their eyes upon him only, or principally at least; and as they 
durst not speak put plain, they put billets night after night ia 
the tribunal and seat which he used as praetor, mostly in these 
terms: — ^ Thou sleepest, Brutus:" or, " Thou art not Brutus." 

Cassius perceiving his friend's ambition a little stimulated 
by these papers, began to ply him closer than before, and ^pur 
him on to the great enterprise: for he had a particular enmity 
against C^sar, for the reasons which we have mentioned^ in 
the life of Brutus. Caesar, too, had some suspicion of him, 
and he even said one day to his friends, — ^' What think you of 
Cassius? I do not like his pale looks." Another time, when 
Antony and Dolabella were accused of some designs against 
his person and government, he said, — *^ I have no apprehen- 
sions from those fat and sleek men; I rather fear the pale and 
lean ones;" meaning Cassius and Brutus. 

It seems, from this instance, that fate is not so secret, as it 
is inevitable; for we are told there were strong signs and pre- 
sages of the death of GaesiDr. As to the lights m me heavens, 
the strange noises* heard in various quarters by night, and the 
appearance of solitary birds in the /orum, perhaps they deserve 
not our notice in so gf eat an event as this. But some atten- 
tion should be given to Strabo the philosopher. According 
to him, there were seen in the air men of fire encountering 
each other; such a flame appeared to issue from the ^h^nd of 
a soldier's servant^ that all the spectators thought it must he 
burnl^ yet, when it was over, he found no harm; and one of 
the victims which Caesar offered, was found * without a heart 
The latter was certainly a most alarming prodigy; for, accord- 
ing to the rules of nature, no creature can exist without a heart 
What is still more extraordinary, many report, that a certain 
soothsayer forewarned him of a great danger which threaten- 
ed him on the ides of March; and that when the day was come, 
as he was going to the senate-house, he called to the sooth- 
sayer, and said, laughing, — ^^ The ides of March are come:" 
to which he answered softly, — '^ Yes; but they are not gone." 

* With some of Uie manuscripts, we read KTTnOT2 rviiTM^ wofJuuut iW^ 
{<^i»«c. If the common reading TTTIOrS «. t. x. be preferred, the aenae 
win be, tht 9pectna seen mvimmtng about in the night. 
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The evening before^ he supped with Marcus Lepidus, and 
signed, according to custom, a number of letters, as he sat at 
table. While he was so employed, there arose a question, — 
** What kind of death was uie best?" and Caesar answering 
before them all, cried out, — "A sudden one." The same 
nighty as he was in bed with his wife, the doors and windows 
of the room flew open at once. Disturbed both with the noise 
and the light, he ooseryed, by moonshine^ Galpurniain a deep 
sleep, uttering broken words and inarticulate sroans. She 
dreamed that sne was weeping over him, as she held him, mur- 
dered, in her arms. Others- say, she dreamed that the pinna- 
cle* was fallen, which, as Livy tells us, the senate had order- 
ed to be erected upon Caesar's house by way of ornament and 
distinction: and that it was the fall of it wnich she lamented 
and wept for. Be that as it may, next morning she conjured 
Caesar not to go out that day, if he could possibly avoid it, 
but to adjourn the senate; and if he paid no regard to her 
dreams, to have recourse. to some other dpecies ol divination, 
or to sacrifices, for information as to his late. This gave him 
some suspicion and alarm; for he had never known before, in 
Calpurnia, any thing of the weakness or superstition of her sex, 
though she was now so much affected. 

^ He, therefore, offered a number of sacrifices, and, as the di- 
viners found no auspicious tokens in any of then^, he sent An- 
tony to dismiss the senate. In the meantime, Decius Brutus,t 
surnamed Albinus, came in. He was a person in whom Caesar 
placed such confidence, that he had appointed him his second 
neir, yet he was engaged in the conspiracy with the other 
Brutus and Cassius. This man, fearing, that if Caesar ad- 
journed the senate to another day, the affair might be disco- 
vered, laughed at the diviners, and told Caesar he would be 
highly to blame, if, by such a slight, he gave the senate an oc- 
casion of complaint against him: — ^"For they were met,'' he 
said, '^ at his summons, and came prepared with one voice to 
honour him with the title of king in the provinces, and to grant 
that he should wear the diadem both by land and sea, every 
wh^re out of Italy. But if any one go and tell them, now 
they have taken their places, they, must go home again, and 
return when Calpurnia happens to have netter dreams, what 
room will your enemies nave to launch out against you? or 
who will hear your friends, when they attempt to show, that 

* The piimade was* in ornament usually' placed upon the top of their 
temples* and was commonly adorned with some statues of their gods, figures 
of victory^ or other symboUcal device. 

f Pluttfch findmg a Z) prefixed to Brutus, took it for DeduSf but his 
name was JkdtnM BnUw. See Appian and SueUmitu, 
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this is not An open servitude on the one hand, and tjrnnny on 
the other? If you are absolutely persuaded that this is an 
unlucky day, it is certainly better to go youfself, and tell 
them you have strong reasons for puttine off business till ano- 
ther* time." So saying, he took Cdesar oy the hand, and led 
him out 

He was not gone far from the dooi:, when a slave, who be- 
longed to some other person, attempted to get up to speak to 
him, but finding it impossible, by reason of uie crowd tnat was 
about him, he made his way into the house, and puttii^ him- 
self into the hands of Calpumia, desired her to keep him safe 
till Caesar's return, because he had matters of great importance 
to communicate. 

Artemidorus the Cntdian, who, by teaching the Greek elo- 
quence, became acquainted with some of Brutus's friends, and 
had got intelligence of most of the transactions, approached 
Caesar with a paper, explaining what he had tp discover. Ob- 
serving that he gave the papers, as fast as he received them, 
to his officers, he got up as close as possible, itnd said, — ^ Cae- 
sar, read this to yourself, and quickly; for it contains matters 
of great consequence, and of the last concern to you.'' He 
took it and attempted several times to read it, but was always 
prevented by one application or other. He, therefore, kep; 
that paper, and that only in his hand, when he entered tne 
house. Some say, it was delivered to him by another mao^* 
Artemidorus being kept from approaching him all tiie way by 
the crowd. 

These tilings might, indeed, fall out by chance; but as in 
the place where the senate was that day assembled, and which 
proved the scene of that tragedy, there was a statue of Pom- 
pey, and it was an edifice which Pompey had consecrated for 
an ornament to his theatre, nothinc can be clearer than that 
some deity conducted the. whole business, and directed the 
execution of it to that very spot Even Cassius hitnself, 
though inclined to the doctrmes of Epicurus, turned his eye 
to the statue of Pompey, and secretly invoked his aid, before 
the great attempt The arduous occasion, it seems, overruled 
his former sentiments, and laid him open to all the influence 
of enthusiasm. Antony, who was a faithful friend to Caesar, 
and a man of ^reat strength, was held in discourse without 
by Brutus Albinius, who had contrived a long story to detain 
him. 

When Caesar entered the house, the senate rose to do hifls 
honour* Some of Brutus's accomplices came up behind hia 

* Bv Caius TreboniuB. So Plutarch says in the Life of Bnitosi Appi^o 
says the same} and Cicero, too^ in his second Philippic 
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chair^ and others before it, pretendiiig to interoede along wMi 
Metillius Cimbri,* for the recall of his. brolh^ from exile. 
They continued their instances till he oanie to his seat When 
he was seated, he gave them a positive denial; and as they 
continued their importunities with an air of compulsion, he 
grew angry. Cimber^t then, with both hands, pulled his gown 
off his neflk, wljiich was the signal for the attack. , Casca gave 
him the first blow. It was a stroke upon the neck with his 
sword, but the wound was not dangerous^ for in the beginning 
of so tremendous an enterprise he was J>robablv in some dis- 
order. Caesar,.therefore, turned upon hiin, and kid hold of his 
sword. ■• At the same time, they both cried out, the one in 
Latin, — ^^ Villain! Cascal what dost thou mean?'' and the other ' 
in Greek, to his brother,-^* Brother, help!'' 

After such a beginning, those who knew nothing of the con- 
spiracv were seized \^itn consternation and horror, insomuch 
tnat they durst neither fly, nor assist, nor even utter a word. 
All the conspirators now drew their swords, and surrounded 
him in such a manner, that whatever way he turned he saw 
nothing but steel gleaming in his face, and met nothing kpt 
wounds. Like some savage beaist attacked by the hupters, ne 
found every hand lifted against him, for thev all agreed to 
have a share in the sacrifice and a taste of hisplood. * There- 
fore Brutus himself gave him a stroke in the groin. Some 
say, he opposed the rest, and continued struggling and cryinj^ 
out till he perceived the sword of Brutus; then ne drew his 
robe over nis face, and jrielded to his fate. Either by acci- 
dent, or pushed thither, by the conspirjitors, he expired on the 
pedc^l of Pompey's statue, and ofed it with his blood: so 
that Pompey seemed to preside ovar the work' of vengeance, 
to tread his enemy u;ider his feet^ and to enjoy his agonies. 
Thitwe agonies were great, for he received no less than three- 
and-twenty wounds; and many of the conspirators wounded 
each other as they were aiming their blows at him. 

Caesar thus despatched, Bmtus advanced to speak to the 
senate, and to assign hia reisons for what *e had <lone; but 
they could not bear to hear him ; they fled out of .the house, 
and filled the peopfo with inexpressibly horror and dismay. 
Some shut up their hou^s;, others left their shops and coun- 
ters: all were in motion: one was running to see nie. spectacle^ 
another runnihg back. Antony and Lepidus,Ciesar's prin,^ 

* Mfim^ 18 plaiiily a corruption. Su«tSiiiiis caQi him dmber Ttuflicifu 
In'Appian he is called AntiUun Qimberp and th«^ i» a medal which beam 
that mune; but that medal is believ^ to be ipurioua. Some oaQ him lla» 
telloa Cimber; and others sappoae we ihoald read If. 'NBos Cimber. 

t Hevein «ie origutal U IB litolillhis agais. 

Vol. III. 3 A 
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ciDal friends, withdrew, and hid themselves in other people's 
houses. Meantime, Brutus and his confederates, yet wwrai 
from the slaughter, marched in a body, widi their bloody 
swords in their hands, from the senate-house to the Capitol, 
not like men that fled, but with an sur of gaiety and confidence, 
calling the people to liberty, and stopping to talk with everf 
man of consequence whom they met There Werevome who 
even joined them, and mingled with their tram; desjrous ol 
appearing to have had a share in the action, and hoping for 
ortein the glory. Of this number were Caius Octavius and 
Lentulus Spinther, who afterwards paid dear for their vanity, 
being put to death by Antony and young Cs&sar, so that they 
gained not even the honour for which they lost their lives; for 
nobody believed that they had any part in the enterprise, and 
they were punished, not for the deed, but for the ^wiIL 

Next day, Brutus and the rest of the conspirators came 
down from the Capitol, and addressed the people, who attend- 
ed to their discourse without expressing either dislike or ap- 
probation of what was done. But by their silence it appear- 
^ that they pitied Caesar, at the same time that they revered 
Brutus. The senate passed a general amnesty, and, to recon- 
cile all parties, they decreed Caesar divine honours, and coo- 
firmed all the acts of his dictatorship, while on Brutus and his 
friends they bestowed governments, and such honours as were 
suitable; so that it was generally imagined the commonwealth 
was firmly established again, and all brought into the best 
order. ; 

But when, upon the opening of Caesar's will, it was foand 
that he had left evety Roman citizen a considerable l^acy, 
and they beheld the body, as it was carried through they&tun, 
all mangled with wounds, \he multitude could no longer be 
kept within bounds. They stopped the procession, and tear- 
ing up tiie benches, with &e doors and tables, heaped them 
into a pile, and burnt the corjfiae Uiere. Then snatching flam- 
. ing brands, from the pile, some ran to burn the houses of the 
assassins, while others ranged the city to find the conspirators 
themselves, and tear them in pierces; but they had taken such 
care to secure themselves, that they could not meet with one 
of them. 

One Cinna, a friend of Caesar's, had a strange dream the 
preceding night He dreamed fas they tcU us) mat Caesar in- 
vited him to supper, and, upon nia retuaal to go, caught him 
by the hand^ and drew htfn after . him, in spite of all the re- 
sistance he could ma^e. Hearing, however, that the body of 
Caesar was to be burnt in the Arum, he went to assist in doing 
him the last honours, though he had a. fever upon him, the 
consequence of his uneasiness about his dream. On his com- 
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ingopt one of the.popukce asked^ — ^<Who that was?" and 
havinj; learned his name, told it his next neighbour. A re- 
port immediately spread through the whole company, that it 
was one of Caesar's murderers; and, indeed, one of the conspi- 
rators was named Cinna. The multitude, taking this for the 
man, fell upon him, imd tore him to pieces upon the spot 
Brutus and Gassius were so terrified at this rage of the popu- 
lace, that a few days after they left the city. An account of 
their subsequent actions, sufferings, and death, may be found 
in the life of Brutus. 

Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and did not survive Pom- 
pey above four years. His object was sovereign power and 
authority, which he pursued through ihnumerabfe dangers* 
and by prodigious efibrts he gained it at last But he res^a 
no other fruit from it than an empty and ah invidious title. It 
is true, the Divine Power which. conducted him through life, 
attended him after his death as his avenger, pursued ana hunt- 
ed out the assassins over sea and land, and rested not till there 
was not a man left, either of those who dipped their hands in 
his bloody or of liipse.who gave their sanction to the deed. 

The most remarkable of natural events relative to this afiair, 
was, that Cassius, after he had lost the battle of Philippi, kill- 
ed himself with the .same dagger which he made use bi against 
Caesar; and the most simal phenomenon in the heavens was 
that of a.^reat -comet,* which shone very bright for seven 
nights after Caesar^s death, and then disappeared. To which 
we may add the fading of the sun's lustre; for his orb looked 
paJe all that yean he rose not with a sparkling radiance, nor 
had the heat he am>rded its usual strength. The air, of course^ 
was dark and heavy for want of that vigorous heat which clears 
and rarifies it; and the fruits were so crude and unconcocted, 
that they pined away and decayed, through the chillness of 
the atmosphere. 

We have a proof still more striking that the assassination 
of Caesar was displeasing to the ^ods, in the phantom that ap- 
peared to Brutus. The story of it is this: — prutus was on the 
point of transporting his army from Abydos to the opposite 
continent; and the night before he lay in his tent, awake, ac- 
cording to custom, and in deep thought about what might be . 
the event of the wai^ for it was natural to him to watch great 

* « A eamet made xte appearance in the north, iHulewe w«ra oekbfatiii^ 
th« games in honour of Ccasr, and shone bright for seven days. It rose 
about the elerenth hour of the day, and wis seen by aU nations. It was 
commonly be£iered to be a sign that the soul of Cesar was admitted among 
the gods) for which reason we added astar to the head of his statue, cense- 
cnited soon after in the/rum."— iVt^gm. Jug. Cm. tf» PSn, L iio, 35. 
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part of the night; and no seneral ever required so little aleep. 
With all hia aenaea about niniy he heard a noiae at the door of 
his tent, and looking towards the light, which was nov^ burnt 
▼eiy low, he aaw. a terrible appearance in the human form, 
but of prodigious stature, and the. most hideous aspect. At 
first, he was struck with astonishment; but when he saw it 
nei^er did nor spoke any thing to hiixi, but stood in sileoce 
by his bed, he asked it, — ^^ Who it was?" The spectre an- 
swered, — " I am thy evil genius, Brutus; thou shak see me at 
Philippi." Brutu? answered boldly, — ^* V\\ meet thee there;" 
and me spectre immediately vanished. 

Some tmie after, he engaged Antony and Octavius* Caesar at 
Philippi, and the first day was victorious, carrvinj; all before 
him where he fought in person, and even pillaging Caesar's 
oamp. The night before he was to fight' the second battle, the 
same spectre appeared to him again, but spoke not a word. 
Brutus, however, understood, that his kst hour was near, and 
oourtea danger with aU the violence of despair. Yet he did 
not fall in the action;* but seeing all lost, he retired to the top 
of a rock, where he presented his naked sword to his breast, 
and a friend, as they tell lis, assistihg the thrust, he died upon 
. the spot* 

* WhateTer Plutareh'f motire may have been, it is c^rtaiii tiiat be h^ 
given US a vezy inadequate and imperfect idea of the .chaiM^r of Caesar. 
The life he has written is a confused juinble of &cts, snatchedvom differ- 
ent historians, without order, consistencj^ regularity, or accuracy. He has 
left us none of those finer and minuter tndts, which, as he elsewliefe jusdj 
obsenres, distinguish and characterize the man more than his most popular 
and splendid operations. He has written the life of Gxsar like a man under 
restraint; has skimmed over his actions, aiid shown a manifest satiActiop 
when he could draw the attention of the reader to other characters and cir- 
cumstances, however insij^nificant, or how often soevef repeated by himself 
in the narrative of other hves. Yet, from the littie light he has aiTorded us, 
and lh>m the better accounts of other historians, we msj eattly discover 
that Cxssr was a man of great and distinguished virtues. Had he been as 
able in his political as he was in his milituy capacity; had he been capable 
of hiding, or even of managing ^t openness of mmd which was the con- 
nate attendant of his liberality and ambition, the last prevailing passion 
would not have blinded him so fiff as to put so eady a penod to lus race of 
glofy. 
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DsuADfis the orator, by Sttudyine in his whole administra- 
tion to please the Macedonians ana Antipater, had great au- 
thority ^n Athens. When he found himself by that complai- 
sance often obliged to propose laws and make speeches injuri- 
ous to the dignity and virtue of his country, he used to say, — 
^^ He was excusable, because he came to the helm when the 
commonwealth was'no more than a wreck." This assertion, 
which, in him, was unwarrantable, was true enoush when ap- 
plied to the administration of Phocion. Demaaes was the 
yery man who wrecked his country.. He pursued such a 
vicious plan, both in his private and public conduct, that An- 
tipater scrupled not to say of him, when he was growing old, 
— ** That he was like a sacrificed beast, all consumed except 
his tongue and his paunch.* But the virtue of Phocion found 
a strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory 
was obscured in the . gloomy period of Greece's misfortunes, 
^or Virtue is not so w^ak as Sophocles would make her, nor 
is the sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one oif the 
persons of his drama, — 

— - The. firmest mind will fan 

Beneath misfortune's stroke, and, stunn'd, depart 

From its sa^ plan of action.f 

All the advanta^that Fortune can truly be affirmed to gain 
in her combats with the good and virtuous, is the binnging 
upon them uniust reproach and censure, instead of the honour 
and esteem wnich are their due, and by that means lessening 
the confidence the world would haye in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when aflairs prosper^ the peo- 
ple, elated with their strength and success, b^ave with greater 
insolence to good ministers: but it is the very reverse. Mis^ 

* The toRgue and the paunch were not burnt with the rest of the Tictim. 
Tlie paunch used to be stuffed and. served up at table, and the tofig^e was 
burnt on the altar at the end of the entertainment, in honour of Mercuf^, 
and bad libations poured upon it. Of this there are many examples m 
Homer's Odyssey. 

t Sophoc. Antir. 1. 569 and 570. 
Vol. III. 32 
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fortunes always sour their temper; the least thing will then 
disturb them; they take fire at trifles; and they are impatient 
at Uie least se.venty of expression. He who reproves their 
faults, seem» to reproach them with their misftirtunes, and 
every bold and free address is considered as an insult ^ As 
honey makes a wounded or ulcerated member smart, so it of- 
ten happens, that a remonstrance, though pregnant with truth 
and selisei^ hurts and irrilates the distressed^ if it is not gentle 
and mild in the application. Hence Homer often expresses 
such thin^ as are pleasant by the word f7ienotA:e9, which signi- 
fies what IS iymphonunu to the mind^^ what sooths its weakness, 
and bears not hard upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to 
dwell upon dark brown colours, and avoid such as are bright 
and glaring. So it is with a state, in any serietf of ill-conduct- 
ed and unprosperous measures. Such is the feeble and relax- 
ed condition of its nerves, that it can not bear the least alarm; 
the voice of truth, which brings its faults to its remembrance, 
gives it inexpressible pain, though not only salutary, but ne- 
cessary^ and it will not be heard, except its harshness is modi- 
fied, it is a difficult task to govern such a people; for if the 
man who tells them the truths falls the first sacrifice, he who 
flatters them, at last perishes with them. 

The mathematicians say, the sun does not move in the same 
direction as the heavens, nor yet in a direction quite opposite, 
but circulating with a getftle and almost insensible obliquity, 
gives the whole system such a temperature as tends to its pre- 
servation. So in a system of government, if a statesman is de- 
termined to describe a straight line, and in all things to so 
a^nst the inclinations of the people, such rigour must make 
his administration odious; and, on the other hand, if he suf- 
fers himself to be carried along with their most erroneous mo- 
. tions, the government will soon be in a tottering and ruinous 
state. The latter is the more common error of tne two. But 
the politics which keep a middle course^ sometimes slackening 
the rei^s, and sometimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people m one point to gain another that is more important, are 
the only measures that are formed upon ratipnal principles: 
for a well-timed condescension and moderate treatment will 
brine men to concur in*^many useful schemes, which they 
could not be brought into by despotism and violence. . It must 
be acknowledjge(i^ that this medium is difficult to hitupon, be- 
cause it rejjuires a mixture of dignity with gentleness; hut 
when the just temperature is gained, it presents the happiest 
and most perfect harmony that can be conceived. It is by this 
sublime harmony the Supreme Being governs the worla; for 
nature is not dragged into obedience to his comro^ands; and 
though his influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 
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The effects of austerify were seen in the younger Cato. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behaviour^ he 
never studied to oblige uie people, and, therefore, his wei^t 
in the administration was not great Cicero says,— ^^ He acted 
as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
drees of Romulus, and by that means fell short of itte consu- 
late^* His case appears to me to have been the same with 
that of fruit which comes out of season; people look upon it' 
with pleasure and admiration, bat they make no use of it 
Thus, the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its appearance 
amidst the luxury and corruption which time had introduced, 
had all the splendour of reputation which such a phenomenon 
could claim, hut it did not answer the exigencies of the state; 
it was disproportioned to the times, and too ponderous and un- 
ivieldy for use. Indeed, his circumstances were not altogether 
like those of Phocion, who came not into the administration 
till the state was sinking;! whereas Cato had only to save the 
ship beating about in the storm. At the same time, we must 
allow that he had not the principal direction of her; he sat not 
at the hdm: he could not do more than help to hand the sails 
and the tackle. Yet he maintained a noble conflict with For- 
tune, who, having determined to ruin the commonwealth, ef- 
fected it by a variety of hands, but with great difficultv, by 
slow steps and gra<h]jal advances. So near was Rome being 
saved by Cato and Cato's virtue! With it we would compare 
that of Phocipn; not in a general manner, so as to sav they 
were both persons of integrity and able statesmen: for there is 
a difference between valour and valour; for instance, between 
that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas. The prudence of 
Themistocles and that of Aristides were not the same; justice 
was of one kind in Numa, and in Agesllaus of anothei^ but the 
virtues of Phocion and Cato were the same in the most minute 
particulaRtheir impression, form, and colour, are perfectly 
similar. Thus, their severity of manners was equally temper- 
ed with humanity, and their valour with caution; they had the 
same solicitude for others, and disregard for themselves; the 
same abhorrence of every thing base and dishonourable, and the 
sarnie firm attachment to justice on all occasions; so that it re- 
quires a very delicate expression, like the finely discriminated 

* The paflBftge here referred to is in the fint epistle of Cicero's second 
book to Attacus. But wp find nothinfl^there cf the repulse Cato met ^th 
in bis application for Hie consulship. That repulse, indeed, did not happen 
tin eigfht yean sHer the date of that epistle, 

f Our author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts were more 
necessaiy to save the poor remains of a wreck, than to keep ^ ship, yet 
whole and entire firom sinking. 
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soands of the orguk,^ to mark the diflerenee in their ehme- 
ters. 

It M uniTenftlly tcreed, that Cato was of an illustriom pedi- 
gree, which we shaff ^ive some account of in his life; and we 
conjecture^ that Phocion's was not mean or obscure; for had 
he been the son of a turner, it would certainly have been men- 
tioned by Glaucippus the son of Hyperides, amon^ a thousand 
other things, in tne treatise which he wrote on purpose to dis- 
parage him. Nor if his birth had been so low, would he have 
nad so good an education, or such a liberal mind and manners. 
It is certain, that when^ ^^^ Y^^^Kf ^® ^^^ ^° tuition with 
Plato, and afterwards with 'Xenocrates in the Academy; and 
from the very first he di^tineuished himMlf by his strong ap- 
plication to the most raluable studies* Duns tells us, the 
Athenians never saw him either laugh or cr^r, or make use of 
a public bath, or put his hand from under his cloak when he 
was. dressed to appear in public. If he made an excursion into 
the country, or marched out to war, he went always barefooted, 
and without his upper earment too, except it happened to be 
intolerably cold; and men his soldiers used to laugh and 
say, — ^^'It is a sign of a sharp winter; Phocion has got his 
clothes on." 

He was one of the most humane and best-tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had. so ill-natured and forbidding a look, 

* IClnt MTTK mtfv )jy iWd«i» mt^dtwf t^ynfit wfte /ksfiMv tuu mmfmu w 

The orgmii here mentioned wu probably thnt invented by CtrMbio^ who^ 
iccoiding to AthenKuSy placed in the temple of Zepbyiui^ at Alexandria, 
a tube, which coUecting air by the appulsive motion of water, efoitted 
musical sounds, either by their strength adapted to war, or by their JKgfat- 
ness to festivi^. . Hedyjui^ in his ele^es, mentions. Una oigan under the 
title of Ky«(. 

Zmfttrvrm utu ntf ^iMt Zi^fijpv fcm Turn^ 

AMr« luu irifitfAM ntwfjtm. tuts ^ttxmt. 

Thus we see this instrument >Rra8 capable of grpat tvicty and diKriara*' 
lion of harmony. Glaudiaa has left u* the loilowing deao^itioo of tini 
water-organ: 

Et qui inagna levi detrudens munnura tactu, 
Innuroeraa voces segetis moderatur Ahenx. 
Intonat errante digito, penitusque trabali 
Yecte labosantes in csTmina concitat undas. 

Cornelius Severus says— -^'us fuU generit qui aguansm auutiu amtim 
eondpmi. But iti mnumerm vOeeSt as Claudian calls them, its variety oi 
expression, is undoubtedly the reason why Plutarch mentions it here. 
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thmt strtngers were afraid to address him witfioQt company. 
Therefore, when Chares the orator observed to the Athenians, 
what terrible brows PJhocion had, and they eoyld Qot help 
making themselves merry, he said, — ^ This brow of mine 
never gave one of you an hour of sorrow; but the laughter of 
these sneerers has cost their country manv a tear." In like 
manner, though the measures he proposed, were happy ones, 
and his counsels of the most salutary kind, yet he used no 
flowers of rhetoric; his ispeeches were concise, commanding 
and severe. • For, *as Zeno says, that a philosopher should 
never let a word come out of nis mouth that is not strongly 
tinctured with sense} so Phocion's oratory contained the most 
sense in the fewest words. . And it seems that Polyeuctus the 
Sphettian had this in view when he said, — ^^ Demo|thenes was 
the better orator, and Phocion. the more persuasive speaker.'' 
His speieches were to be estimated like coins, not for the size, 
but for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which,, we are told, 
that one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was 
observed behind the scenes wrapt up in thought, when one of 
his friends took occasion to.say,— <^ What! at your meditations. 
Phocion?" ^ Yes." said he, ^^ I am considering whether I 
can not shorten what I have to say to (he Athenians." And 
Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when Phocion 
got up, used to say spftly to his friends, — ^<<Here comes the 
pruner of my periods." But perhaps this is to be ascribed to 
the excellence of his character, since a word or a nod from a 
person revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the most 
elaborate speeches of other men. * . 

In his youth he served under Chabrias, then commander of 
the Athenian armies; and as he naid him all-proper attention, 
he gained much military knowledge by him. . In some de- 
gree, too, he helped to correct the temper of Chabriasy which 
was impetuous and uneven: for thatjgeneral, though at other 
times scarce any thing could move him, in the time of action 
was violent, and exposed his person with a boldness ungovern- 
ed by discretion. At last it cost him his life, when he made 
it a point to get in before the other galleys to the isle of Chios, 
and attempted to make good his hindin^ by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose prudence was equal to his courage, animated 
him when he was too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him .to act coolly when he was unseasonably violent 
This gained him the affection of Chabrias, who was a man of 
. candour and probity; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the no- 
tice of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion bein^ appointed to head the squadron on the lefC 
where the action was hottest, had a fine opportunity to distin- 
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Kuiah himselfy and he made such use of it, that yicfcorjr soon 
declared for the Athenians; and as this was the first victory 
thejr had ^oed at sea, in a dispute wit}i the Greeks, sioce the 
taking of their city, thej^ ex];>ressed the highest regard for Cha- 
hridiSf and began to consider Phocion as a person in whom they 
should 6ne day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the sreisit mysteries, and Chabrias, 
in commemoration of it, annually treated the Athenians with 
wine on the sixteenth day of September* 

Some time after this, Chabrias sent Phocion to the islands, to 
demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of twenty 
sail, but Phocion said. — *^ If you* send me against enemies, 
such a fleet is too small; if to friends, one ship is sufficient." 
He. thereffpe, went in his own galley; and by addressing him- 
sell to ^e cities and magistrates in an open and humane man- 
ner^ he succeeded so well as to return with a number of ships, 
which the allies fitted out, and at the same time put their re- 
spective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not onlv honoured and paid his court to Chabrias 
as long as he lived, out after his deatn continued his attentions, 
to all that belonged to him. With hi3 son Ctesippus he took 
peculiar pains to form him to virtue; and though, he found 
him very stupid and untractable, yet he still laboured to cor- 
rect his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience failed him. In one of his expeditions the young man 
was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, and attempts 
to give advice, aa if he knew how to direct the operations bet- 
teiC ^^ ^^ general, that at last he cried out, — ^* O Chalnrias, 
Chabrias! what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in 
bearing with the impertinences of thy son." 

He observed, that those who took upon them the manage- 
ment of public affairs, made two departments of them, the civil 
and the military, which they shared as it were by lot Pur- 
suant to this aivision, Eubulus, Aristophon,* Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, and Hyperides, addressed the people from the ros- 
trum, and proposeo new edicts; while Diophites, MenesUieus, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, raised themselves by the honours and 
employments of the camp. But Phocion chose rather to move 
in uie walk of Pericles, Aristides and Solon, who excelled not 
only as orators, but as senerals; for he thought their fame 
more complete; each of mese great men (to use- the words of 
Archil^hus,) appearing justly to claim 

The.palmt of Man» and buirds of the Musef 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 
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Formed upon these modela, peace and tcanquillity w^re the 
great objects he had always in view; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any person, either of nis own, or df the pre- 
ceding time& Not uiat he courted, or «yen applied for the 
eommand; but he did not decline it when eallea to that honour 
by his country. It is. certain he was elected' ^neral no less 
than fire-and-forty times, without once attending to the elec- 
tion: being always appointed in his absence, at the free mo- 
tion of his countrjnnen. Men of shallow understand ing were 
surprised that the pfeople should set such a value on Phocion, 
who generally opposed their inclinations, and never said or 
did any thing with a view to reccnnmend himself: for, as 

5Tinees divert themselves at their ineals with buffoons aiid« 
esters, JBO the Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable 
address of their orators by way of entertainment only; but 
whea the question was concerning so important a business 'as 
the command of their forces, they returned to sober and se- 
rious thinking, and selected the wisest citizen, and the man of 
the severest manners, who had combated their capricious hu- 
mours aud desires the most This he scrupled not to avow: 
for one day, when an oracle from Delphi was read in the as- 
sembly, importing^— ^ That the rest of the Athenians were 
unanimous m their opinions, and that there was only oqfMnan 
who dissented from tnem,?^ Phocion stepped up and told them, 
— ^< They need not give themselves any trouole in inquiring 
for this refractory cm^en, for he was the man who liked not 
. any thing thejr did.'' And another time, in a public debate, 
wfien his opinion happened to be received with universal ap- 
plause, he turned t6*ms friends, and said,— ^'^ Have I idadvert- 
ently let some bad thing slip from me." 

The Athenians were one day making a collection to defray 
the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave liberally. 
Phocion was importuned to contribute among the rest: but he 
bade them^ apply to the rich: — << I should be ashamed,'' said 
he, ^ to eive you'coiy thing, and not to pay this man what I 
owe him;^' pointing to the usurer Callieles. And as they con- 
tinued very clamorous and teasins, he told them this tale: — 
^ A cowardly fellow once resolved to make a campaign; but 
when he was set out, the ravens began to croak, and lie l^d 
down his arms and stopped. When me first alarm was a little 
over, he marched aeam: the ravens renewed their croaking, 
and then he made a full stop, and said, < You may croak your 
' hearts 014 if you please, but you shall not taste my carcase.' " 
The Athenians once insisted on his leading them against 
the enemy, and when he refused, they told him, nothing could 
be more dastardly and spiritless than his behaviour. He an- 
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swered,— ^' Too eaii neither mtke me valiant^ nor can I timke 
you cowards: however, we know one another very well.** 

Public a&irs happening to be in a daneerous sitoation, the 
people were greatfy exasperated against nim, and d^nanded 
an immediate account of ni9 conduct Upon which Yie only 
saidr-7^' My good friends, first get out of your difficulties.*' 

mring a war, however, they were generally humble and 
submissive; and it was not till after peace was made that they 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with their 
eeneral. . As they were^one time telline Phocion he had rob- 
bed them of the victory which was in tneir hands, he said, — 
« It is happy for you that you have a general who knows you; 
otherwise you would have been ruined long ajgo.** 

Havine a difference with the BcBotians, which they, refused 
to settle by treaty, and proposed to decide by the.sword, Pho- 
cion said, — " Good people, keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage^ ana that is, talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advice, they refused 
to give him Uie hearing. But he said, — ^'^ Though you can 
make me act against my judgment, you shall never make me 
speak so.** . 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverse party, hap- 
penifig to say^^ — ^ The Athenians will certainlv kill thee, Pho- 
cion, some time or other,** he answered,—^* They may kill me 
if thev are mad, but it will be you if the^ are in their senses.** 

When Polyeuctus the Sphettian advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Philip, the weather being hot, and the orator 
a corpulent man, he ran himself out of breath, and perspired so 
violently, that he was forced to take several draughts of cold 
water betore he could finish his speech. Phocion seeing him 
in such a condition, thus addressea the assembly, — ^^ You have 
great reason to pass an edict for the war upon this man*s re- 
commendation: for what are you not to expect from him when, 
loaded with a suit of armour, he marches against the enemy, 
if in delivering to you (peaceable folks) a speech which he had 
composed at hid leisure, he is readj to be suffocated.** 
' Lycurgus the orator one day said many disparaging thin^ 
of him in the geneml as^mbly, ahd, amop^ the rest, observed, 
that when Alexander demanded ten of their orators,* Phocion 
gave it as his opinion that they should be delivered to him:— 
*^ It is true,'* said Phocion, ^^ I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it'* 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who got tbe 

* For miorm we should her6 read mKn-mmrt as a fittle abore, xre ahould 
read mvm^jjuw inttead of iroktim. That they were orators which Alesander 
devianded^ appears from Demosthenes, p. 430. 
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name of Laeonities by letting his beard grow long, in the La- 
cedaemonian manner, wearing a thread-bare* cloak, and keep- 
ing a very grave countenance. Phocioh finding one of his as- 
sertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the truth and rectitude of what he hdd said. 
Archibiadles, however, ranged himself on the people's side, 
and advised what he thought agreeable to them. Then Pho- 
eion. taking him by the beard, said, — ^* What is all this- heap 
of hair for? Cut it, cut it off'' • 

Aristogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the People, and pressed them much to declare 
w^ar. But wheii we lists came to be made out of. those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his leg bound up, and a 
cmtch under his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon the business, 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out to his se- 
cretary, — ^" to put down Anstogitoq a cripple and a coward.'' 
All these sayings have someOiing'so severe in them, that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and unpopular man- 
ners should ever ^t the surname of the (rood. It is, indeed, 
difficult, but I believe not impossible, for the same man to be 
both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and sour; 
and> on tneoUier hand, some men who have a great appearance 
of gentteness in their temper, are very harsh and vexatious to 
those who have to do with them. In this case, the sayingof 
Hyperides to the people of Athens deserved notice, — ^** Ex- 
amine not whether I am severe upon you, but whether I am so 
for my own sake." As if it were avarice only that makes a 
minister odious to the people, and the abuse of power, to the 
purposes of pride, envy, angsr, or revenge, did not make a 
man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himself against any man in 
his private capacity, or considered him as an enemy; but he 
was inflexibly severe against every man who opposed his mo- 
tions and designs for the public good. His behaviour, in other 
respects, was liberal, benevolent, and humane; the unfortunate 
he was always ready to assist, and he pleaded even for his ene- 
my, if he happened to be in danger. His friends, one day, 
. finaing fault with him for appearing in behalf of a man whose 
condoct did not deserve i^ he said, — ^ The good have no 
need of an advocate." Aristogiton tne informer, being con- 
demned and committed to prison, begged the favour of Pho- 
cion to go and speak to him* and he hearkened to his applica- 
tion. His friends dissuadeo him from it; but he said, — ^ Let 
me alone, good people. Where can one rather wish to speak 
to Aristogiton than in a prison?" 

When the Athenians sent out their fleets under any other 
commander^ the maritime towns and islands in alliance with 
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that people, looked upon every sach commander as an enemy; 
they streDgthened their walls, shut up their harbours, and con- 
veyed the cattfe, the riavesy.ihe women, and children; out of 
the country into the cities. But when Phocion had the com- 
mand, the same people went out to meet him in their own 
ships, with chaplets on th^ir heads, and every expression of 
]oy, and in that manner conducted him into thieir cities. 

Philip endeavoured privately to g»t footing in Euboea^ and 
for that purpose sent in forces from jVfacedon, as well as prac- 
tised upon tne towns by means of the petty princes. Hereup- 
on Plutarch of Er^tria called in the Athejiians, and entreated 
them to rescue the island out of the hands of the Macedonians; 
inconsequence of which, they sent Phocion at first with a 
small body of troops, expecting that the Eubceans would imme- 
diately rise and join him. But when he came, he found no- 
thing among them but treasonable designs and disaffection to 
their own country, for tbejr were corrupted by Philip's mo- 
ney. For this reason he seized an eminence* separated from 
the plains of Tamynae by a deep defile, and in that post he se- 
cured the best of his troops. As for the disorderly, the talka- 
tive, and cowardly part of the soldiers, if they attempted to de- 
sert and steal out of the camp, he ordered the officers to let 
th^m go: — ^ For,'' said he^ <' if they stay here, such is .their 
want of disciplinei that, instead of being serviceable, they will 
be prejudicial in time of action; and as they will be conscious 
to themselves of flyinjg from their colours, we shall not have 
so much noise and cafimny f^itoai them in Athens." • 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he (nrdered his men to 
stana to their arms, but not attempt any thine till he had made 
an end of his sacrince: and, whether it was wat he wanted to 
gain time, or could not easily find the auspicious tokens, qr 
was desirous of drawiiig the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it Meanwhile Plutarch, ima^iningr that this delay was 
owing to his fear and irresolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaries; and the cavalry seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, but advanced against the enemy, though in a scat- 
tered and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue out of 
the camp. The first line being soon broken, all the rest dis- 
persed, and Plutarch himself led. A detachment from the 
enemy then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to 
make a breach in them, supposing that the fate of the day^ was 
decided; but at that instant Phocion had finished his sacrifice^ 
and the Athenians, sallying out of the camp, fell upon the as- 

* Iitttead of — r myj iii i ytfwf here in the text, we ahould rend mxtrnvitf^imn 
So wky% Du 8oul( but we think ^mtwrtfium^ •bpmg or tkfed, which it aett^ 
er the tez^ is more likelj to be the tnie res^ng. 
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sailantsy routed theiUy and cut most of them in pieces in the 
trenches, . Phocion then gave the main body direction^to keep 
their erouad, in order to receive and cover such as were dis- 
persed in the first attack, while he, with a select party, went 
and chained the enemj^. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides 
behavine with great spirit an4 intrepidity. Aviong the Athe- 
nians, T%allus uie son of Cineas, and Glaucus the son of Poly- 
medes, who fought near the general's person, distinguished 
themselves the most Cleophanes, too, did great service in 
the action; for he rallied the cavalry and brought them up 
again, by calling after them, and insisting that they should 
come to the assistance of Itheir general, who was in danger. 
They returned, therefore, to the charce.'and by the assistance 
which tiiey gave the infantrvj secured the victory. 

Phocion, after the battle, or^ve Plutarch out of Eretria, and 
made himself master of Zaretraj, a fort advantageously situated 
Where the island draws to a pomt, and the neck of land is de- 
fetided on each side by the sea. He did not choose, in pursu- 
ance of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners,- lest the 
Athenians, influened by their oratO£s, should, in the first mo- 
tions of resentment, pass some uneqmtable sentence upon them. 

After this great success, he sailed back to Athens. The al- 




fall himself into the enemy's hands. Philip, now risingan his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his for- 
ces, m order to seize at once on the Chersonesus, Ferinthus, 
and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to stod succours to that quarter, 
the orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to 
Chares. Acoordinely> he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a force as h^ was entrusted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours; but^ suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could 
upon the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the 
enemy. The orators, now taking thedther side, exasperated 
the people to such a degree^ that they renented of having sent 
anv succours to the Bvzantiana. Then Phocion rQse up, and 
told them,-^^ They should -not be angry at the suspicions of 
the allies, but at their own generals, who deserved not to have 
any confidence placed in them: for On their account,'' said he, 
<< you are looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very 
people who can not be saved without 3rour assistance.^' This 
ar^ment had such an efiect on them, that they chansed their 
minds again, and bade Phocion go himself with another urma- < 
ment to the succour of the allies upon the Hellespontr 
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This contributed more than any thine to the ttTing; of By- 
zantiuuL Pbocion's teptitation was aireadT great; oesida, 
Cieon, a man of eminenee in Bysantium, who had formerly 
been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his 
honour to the city in his hehalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encaiqp without, but opening their ntea, 
received him into their city, and mixed familiarly with the 
Athenians; who, charmed with this confidence, were not only 
easy with respect to provisions, and regular in their behaviour, 
but exerted tnemaelves with great spint in every action. By 
th^e means Fhilip was forced to retire from the Hellespont, 
and he suffered not a little in his Military reputation; for till 
then he had been deemed invincible. PhocioA took some of 
his ships, and recovered several cities which he had garrisoned; 
and makins descents in various parts of his territories, he 
harassed and ravaged the flat country. But at last, happening 
to be wounded by. a party that made head against nun, &e 
weighed anchor and returned home. 

Some timie after this, the Megarensians applied to him pri- 
vately for assistance; and as he was afraid tab matter would 
gret air, and the Boeotian^ would prevent him, he assembled 
tne people early in the morning, and gave them an account of 
the applicatidn. They had no sooner given their saiiction to 
the proposal than he ordered the trumpets to sound as a simal 
for them to arm; after which he marched immediately to M e- 
gara,#rhere he was received with great joy. The first thing 
he did was to fortify Nisaea, and to. build two good walls be- 
tween the city and the portj by which means the town had a 
safe communication with the sea, and having now little to 6sbt 
from the enemy on the land*side, was secured in the Athenian 
interest ' 

Th6 Athenians being now clearly in a state of hostility with 
Philip,. the conduct. of the war was committed to' other gene^ 
. nds iQ the*absence of Phocion. But, on his return from the 
islands, he represented to the people, that as Philip was peace- 
ably disposed, and apprehensive of the issue of the war, it was 
best to accept the conditions he had ofieied; and when one of 
those- public barristers, who spend their whole time in the 
court of I^Iiaea, and make it their business to £cnrm impeach- 
ments, oppbted him, and said,—- ^-Dare you, Phocion, pretend 
to dissuade the Athenians from war, now the sword is drawn?'' 
<' Y«B,'' said he^ ^< 1 dare; Hioush I know thou wouldst be in 
my power in time of war, and I shall be in thine in time of 
peace." Demosth^ies, however, carried it against him for 
war; which he advised the Atheniana to make at the greatest 
I distance, thev could firoip Attica. .This gave Phocioa oeeaaion 
to .say, — ^f My good friend^ consider not so much where we 
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shall fieht, as how we snail conquer; for victory is the only 
thing that can keep the war at a distance: if we are beaten, 
every danger will soon be at our gates." 

The Athenians did lose the day; after which, the most fac- 
tious and troublesome part of the citizens drew Charidemus 
to the hustings, and insisted that he should have the command. 
This alarmed the real well-wishers to their country so much, 
that they called in the members of the Aredpagus to their as- 
sistance; and it was not without many tears, and the most 
earnest entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to 
put their concerns in the hanas of Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 
humanity; but when Demades moved that Athens should be 
comprehended in the general peace, and, as one of the states 
of Grreece, should have the same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said, — ^^ It ought not to be agreed to, till it was 
knowir what conditions Philip required." The times were 
against him, however, and he was overruled. And when he 
saw the Athenians repented afterwards, because they found 
themselves obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war 
and cavalry, he said,^ — ^^ This was the thing I feareo, and my 
opposition was founded upon it But since you have signed 
thp treaty, you must bear its inconveniences without murmur- 
ing or despondence; remembering that your ancestors some- 
times gave law to their neighbours, and sometimes were forced 
to submit, but did both wiUi honour; and by that means saved 
themselves and all Greece." 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to Athens, 
he would not suffer an;^ sacrifices or rejoicings to be made on 
that account: — "Nothing," said he, "could show greater 
meanness of spirit, than expressions of joy on the death oi] 
an enemy. What great reason, indeed, is there for i^ when • 
the army vou fought with at Chaeronea is lessened only by 
one man.' . 

Demosthenes gave into invectives against Alexander when 
he was marching against Thebes; the ill policy of which Pho« 
cion easily perceived, and said, — 

** Whit booto the godlike giant to provoke, 
Whoee aim may sink us at a single^stroke?"* 

Pope^ Odyu. ix 

<< When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you 

* These worda are addressed to Ulyssea by his companiohsy to resindn 
him from proToking the giant Polvphemiu» aner they were escaped out dT 
his caye* and gN>t on board their siup. 
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plunge Athens into it? For my part, I will not su&r you to 
ruin yourselves, though your inclinations lie that way; and to 
prevent everv step ofthat kind is the end I proposed in taking 
the commana.'* 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that they should deliver op to him 
Demosthenes, Lycurcus, Hyperides, and Charidemus. The 
whole assembly cast Sjeireyes upon Phocion, and called upon 
him often by name. At last he rose up; and placing himself 
by one of his friends, who had the greatest share in his confi- 
dence and affection, be expressed himself as follows: — ^^ The 
persons whom Alexander demands have brought the common- 
wealth into such miserable circumstances, that if he demanded 
even my friend Nicocles, I should vote for delivering him up. 
For my own part, I should think it the greatest happiness to 
die for you all. At the same time,! am not without compas- 
sion for the poor Thebans who have taken refuge here; but it 
is enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without weeping for 
Athens too. The best measure, then, we can take, is, to in- 
tercede with the conqueror for both, and by no means to think 
of fighting." 

The first decree drawn up in consequence of these delibera- 
tions Alexander is said to have rejected, and to have turned 
his back upon the deputies: but tlie second he received, be- 
cause it was brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors 
informed him, stood high in the esteem of his father Philip. 
He, therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, and 
granted his request, but even listened to his counsel. Phocion 
advised him, — ^^ If tranquillity was his object, to put an end 
to his wars: if glory, to leave the Greeks m quiet, and turn 
his arms against the oarbarians." In the course of their con- 
ference, he made many observations so agreeable to Alexan- 
der's disposition and sentiments, that his resentment against 
* the Athenians was peifectly appeased, and he was pleased to 
. say, — ^* The people of Athens must be very attentive to the 
affairs of Greece; for if any thing happens to me, the supreme 
direction will devolve upon them.'' With Phocion, in par- 
ticular, he entered into ooligations of friendship and hospitali- 
ty, and did him greater honours than most or his own cour- 
tiers were indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, that after that 
prince was risen to superior greatness by the conquest of Da- 
rius, and had left out the word chairein, the common form of 
salutation in his address to others, he still retained it in writing 
to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except Antipater. Chares 
asserts the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a hundred talents. When the motiey was brought to Athens, 
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Phocion asked the persons employed in that- commission, — 
*' Why, aroon? all the citizens of Athens, he should be singled 
out as the subject of such bounty?** " Because/* said tney, 
'^ Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good man.*' 
^ Then,** said Phocion, " let him permit me always to retain 
that character, as well as really to be that man.'* The envoys 
then went home with him; and when they saw the frugality 
that reigned there, his wife baking bread, hipaself drawing wa- 
ter, and afterwards washing his own feet, they urged him the 
more to receive the present They told him,— '^ ft gave them 
real uneasiness, and was indeed an intolerable thing, that the 
friend of so great a prince should live in such a wretched man- 
ner." At that instant, a poor old man happening to pass bj, 
in a mean garment, Phocion asked the envoys, — " Whether 
they thought worse of him, than of that manr* As they beg^ 
ged of him not to make such a comparison, he rejoined, — 
<' Yet that man lives upon less than I do, and is contented. 
In one word, it will be to no purpose for me to have so much 
money, if I do not use it; and if I was to live up to it, I should 
bring both myself and tiie king, vour master, under .the cen- 
sure of the Athenians.*^ Thus the money was carried back 
front Athens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to 
the Greeks, That the man who did riot want such a sum of money y 
was richer than he who could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wrote 
to Phocion, — ^ Th^ he cottld not number those among his 
friends, who would not receive his favours.** Yet Phocion 
even then would not take the money. However, he desired 
the king to set at liberty Echecratides the sophist, and Athe- 
nodorus the Iberian, as also Demaratus and Sparto, two Rho- 
dians, who were taken up for certain crimes,\and kept in cus- 
tody at Sardis. Alexander granted his request immediately; 
and afterwards, when he sent Craterus into Macedonia, or- 
dered him to give Phocion his choice of one of these four 
cities in Asia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylassa, or Elaea. At th^ 
same time he was to assure him, that the king would b^ much 
more disobliged if he refused this second oflfer. But Pho- 
cion was not to be prevailed upon, and Alexander died soon 
after. 

Phocion*s house is shown to this day in the borough of Me^ 
lita, adorned with some plates of copper, but otherwise plain 
and homely. 

Of his first wife we have no account, except that she was 
sister to Cephisodotus the statuary. The other was a matron, 
no less celebrated among the Athenians for her modesty, pru- 
dence, and simplicity of manners, than Phocion himself was 
for his probity. It happened one day, when some new trage- 
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dians were to act before a full audience, one of the playera, 
who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable mask 
(and attire), together with a large train of attendants, richly 
ciressed; and as all these things were not granted him, he was 
out of humour, and refused to make his appearance; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a stand. But 
Melanthius, who was at the charge of the exhibition, pushed 
him in, and said,-7-" Thou seest the wife of Phocion appear in 
public with one maid-servant only, and dost thou come here 
to show thy pride, and to spoil our women?'* As Melanthius 
spoke loud enough to be heard, the audience received what 
he had said wiUi a thunder of applause. When this second 
wife of Phocion entertained in her house an Ionian lady, one 
of her friends, the lady showed her her bracelets and neck- 
laces, which had all the magnificence that gold and jewels 
could give them. Upon which, the good matron said, — ^ Pho- 
cion is my ornament, who is now culed the twentieth time to 
the command of the Athenian armies." 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in 
the games of the/Nifui/Aejiasa,* and his father permitted him to 
make tKe trial, on condition that it was in the fbot-races; not 
that he set any value upon the victory, but he did it that the 
preparations and previous exercise might be of service to him; 
for the youns man was of a disorderly turn, and addicted to 
drinking. Pnocus (that was his name) gained the victory, 
and a number of his acquaintance desire4 to celebrate it by en- 
lertainments at their houses; but that favour was granted only 
to one. When Phocion. came to the house, he saw erery 
thing prepared in the most extravagant manner, and, among 
the rest, tnat wine mingled with spices was provided for wash- 
ing the feet of the guests. He therefore called bis son to him, 
and said, — ^* Phocus, why do you suffer your friend thus to 
sully the honour of your victory?"t 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inclination to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon,.and put him among the 
young men, who were brought up in ail the rigour of the an- 
cient discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offence, 
because it showed in what contempt he held the manners and 
customs of his own country. Demades one day said to him, — 
<* Why do not we, Phocion, persuade the people to adopt the 
Spartan form of government? If you choose it, I will prdpose 
a decree for it, and support it in the best manner I am able." 
^ Yes, indeed!" said Fnocion, "It would become you much, 

* See the life of Theseus. 

t'The Tietory was obtained by meaiis of abstemioiunessand laborioiis ex- 
erase, to which such indulgences were quite contniy. 
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with all those perfumes about you, and that pride of dress, to 
launch out in praise of Lycargus and the Lacedaemonian fru- 
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Alexander wrote to the Athenian^ for a supply of ships, 
and the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his. opi- 
nion; — " I am ol opinion," said he, " that you should either 
have the sharpest sword, or keep upon good terms with ihost 
who have." 

Pythias the orator, when he first began to speak in public, 
had a torrent of words and the most consummate assurance. 
Upon which Phocion said,— ^* Is it for thee to prate so, who art 
but a novice amongst us?" 

When Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander's 
treasures from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to At- 
tica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopespf sharing in the spoil He gaye these some small taste 
of his wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hun- 
dred talents; assuring him at the same time, that he misht 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him into his 
protection. Bi^t his messengers found a disagreeable recep- 
tion: Phocion told them, that ^ Harpalus should repent it, if 
he continued thus to corrupt the city:" and the traitor, de- 
jected at his disappointment, stonpedi his hand. A few days 
after, a general assembly being held on this affair, he fdund that 
the men who had taken his money, in order to exculpate them- 
selves, accused him to the people; while Phocion, who would 
accept of nothing, was inclinea to serve him, as far as might 
be consistent with the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid 
his court to him again, and took every method to shake bis 
integrity, but he found the fortress on all sides improvable. 
Afterwards he applied to Charicles, Phocion's son-in-law, 
and his success with him gave just cause of offence; for all the 
world saw how intimate he was with him, and that all his bu- 
siness went through his hands. Upon the death of his mis- 
tress Pythionice, who had brought nim a daughter, he even 
employed Charicles to get a superb monument built for her, 
and fot th^t purpose furnished him with vast sum^. This 
commission, aishonourable enough in itself, became more so 
by the manner in which he acquitted j^imself of it: for the 
monument is still to be seen at Kermus, on the road between 
Athens and Eleusis; and there appears nothing in it answera^- 
ble to the charge of thirty talents, which was the account that 
Charicles brought in.* After the death of Harpalus, Charicles 

* Te^ pMisanias lays, it was on« of the coropletest and most curious per- 
fonnjitices'of all the ancient works In Greece. According to hinij it stooa on 
the other side of the river Cephisus. 

33* 
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and Phocion took his daughter under their ^ardianshiD, and 
educated her with great care. At last, Chancles was called to 
account by the public for the mbney he had received of Harpa- 
lus: and he desired Phocion to support him with his interest, 
and to appear with him in the court But Phocion answered, 
T^^^ I maoe you my son-in-law only for just and honourable 
purposes." 

The first person that brought the news of Alexander's death, 
was Asclepiades, the son of Hipparchusi Demades desired 
the people to give no credit to it: — ^^ for," said he, " if Alex- 
ander were dead, the whole world would smell the carease." 
And Phocion seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to 
raise new commotions, endeavoured to keep them quiet Many 
of the orators, however, ascended the rostrum, and assured 
the people, that the tidings of Asclepiades were true: — " Well- 
then," said Phocion, " if Alexander is dead to-day, he will 
be so to-morrow, and the day following; so that we may deli- 
berate on that event at our leisure, and take our measures with 
safety* 

When Leosthenes, by his intrigues, had in-^lved Athens in 
the Lamian war,* and saw how much Phocion. was displeased 
at it, he asked him, in a scowling manner, — ^' What good he 
had done his country during the many years that he was ge- 
neral?" " And dost thou thmk it nothing, then," said Phocion, 
*• for the Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors?" As Leosthenes continued to harangue the people in 
the mo$t arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion said, — 
" Young tnan, your speeches are like cypress-trees, large and 
lofty, but without- fruit" Hyperides rose up and said, — 
" TeU OS, then, what will be the proper time for the Athenians 
to ffo.to war?" Phocion answered, — " I do not think it advi- 
sable, till the young men keep within the bounds of order and 
propriety, the rich oecome liberal in their contributions, and 
the orators forbear robbing the public." 

Most people admired the forces raised by Leosthenes; and 
when they asked Phocion his opinion of them, he said, — " I 
like them very well for a short race,t but I dread the conse- 

* In the anginal it is t^c Grecian yrvt; and might, indeed, he so called, 
because it was carried on bv the Grecian confederateft against the Micedo- 
niana. But it was commonly called the Lamian war, from Antipater*s be- 
ing defeated, and shut up in Lamia. The Boeotians were the only nation 
which (fid not join the Grecian' league. — Diodar. Sic lib. zviii. 

f Or rather,— «<I think they may nin very well from the starting post to 
the extremity of the course; but I know not how they will hold it back 
again.'' The Greeks had two sorts of laces^ the stodttmt, in which they nn 
only right out to the goal, and the dcMchutf in which they ran right out, and 
then back again. 
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quence of a lone one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, 
are all verjr gooa; but they are the last we can produce." The 
event justified his observation. Leosthenes at first gained 
gpreat reputation bv his achievements; for he defeated the Boeo- 
tians in a pitched oattle, and drove Antipater into l^amia. On 
this occasion the Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, 
spent their time in mutual entertainments, and in sacrifices to 
tne gods. Many of them thought, too, they had a fine oppor- 
tunity to play upon Phocion, and asked him^ — *^ Whether he 
should not have wished to have done such great things?'' 
" Certainly I should,*' said, Phocion; " but stiU I should ad- 
vise not to have attempted them." And when letters and 
messengers from the army came one after another, with an ac- 
count of farther success, pe said,— <' When shall we have done 
conquering?" 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion was elected gene- 
ral, he would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man that 
was little known, to make a motion in the assembly, import- 
ing,-^" That as an old friend and school-fellow of Phocion, 
he desired the people to spare him, and preserve him for the 
most pressing occasions, because there was not another man 
in their dominions to be compared to him." At the same time 
he was to recommend Antiphilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up, and told 
them, — ^* He never was that man^s school-fellow, nor had he 
any acquaintance with him;" but from this moment, said he, 
turnins; to him, •" I shall number thee amonti^ my best friends, 
since thou hast advised what is niost agreeable to me." 

The Athenians were strongly inclined to prosecute the war 
with the Boeotians, and Phocion at first as^trongly opposed it 
His friends represented to him, that this violent opposition of 
his would provoke them to put him to death: — " Tney may do 
it if they please," said he: " it will be unjustly, if I advise 
them for tne best; but justly, if I should prevaricate." How- 
ever, when lie saw that they were not to be persuaded, and 
that they continued to besiege him with clamour, he ordered 
a herald to make proclamation, — ^ That all the Athenians, 
who were not more than sixty years above the afi^ of puber- 
ty, should take five days' provisions and follow him immedi* 
ately from the assembly to the field*"* 

* T»( AjfftiimanA rrm «^* «)0»( htt commonly been andefstood to mean 
from fourteen fy sixty; but it appean from the fbUowing^ pasaage, that it 
ahould be undentood aa we renoered it 'O.^^ Ayn^tkiutt m*t wn <nrr«{«Hmi 

PU, Jge9,mjEkL Bhrytm^ vol. iii. p. 396. 
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Tiii9 raised a great tumult, and the old men bcrnn to ex- 

claim against the orderi and to walk off. Upon wmch, Pbo* 
eion saja,r— " Does this disturb you, when 1, who am four- 
score years old, shall be at the head of you?" That short re- 
monstrance had Its effect^ it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Midion marched a considerable corps of Mac^donians 
and mercenaries to Jlhamnus, and ravagea the sea-coast and 
the adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a 
body of Athenians. On this occasion a number of them were 
very impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise, him bow 
to proceed. One counselled him to secure such an eminence, 
another to send his cavalry to sqch a post, and a third pointed 
out a place for, a camp; — ^^ Heavens!" said Phocion, " how 
manv generals we have, and how few soldiers!" 

When he had drawn up his armv, one of the infantry ad- 
vanced before the ranks; but when he saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heart failed him, and he drew back to his 
post. Whereupon Phocion said, — r" Young man, are not you 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day; that in which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had placed, yourself?" 
Then ne immediately attacked the enemy, routed th^m, and 
killed great numbers, among whom was their general Micion. 
The confederate army of the Greeks in Thessaly likewise de- 
fea.ted Antipater in a great battle,* though Leonatus and the 
Macedonians from Asia had joined him. In this action Anti- 
philus commaf^ded the foot, and Menon the Thessalian horse: 
Leonatus was among the slain. 

Soon after this, Craterus passed over from Asia with a nu- 
merous army, and another battle was fought, in which the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great; and 
it was principally owing to the disobedience of the soldiers, 
who had younc officeii's that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon the cities, 
made the Greeks desert the league, and shamefully betray the 
liberty of their country. . As Antipater marchqd directly to- 
wards Athens, Derposthenes and Hyperides fled out of the 
city. As for Demades, he bad not been able, in any degree, 
to answer the fines that had been laid upon him; for he had 
been . amerced seven times fpr propo^^ing edicts contrary to 

* There is a most egregious eiror here in the former English versioii. 
The transUtor makes Phocion fight the^ Greeks, his own confederates, in 
Thessaly. To Jli £xxji»ikov QvrrtOM. o^^et/nufA*, ait/ufAt(amt ArtifirAnrpu Amntfn, 
Mu rm ^ AfiiAc tAojuftiMttf wauL fiu^^v. This he renders, Afierioardt kit 
defeated thf. Grecian army thai lay in Themaly, whttein Leonahu hadjomed 
lumtelf with JBtr4ifaier mad the Maeedaniaw that newly came out of Ma. 
Thus Phocion is mistaken for the nominative case to «jm, whereas Baamomv 
rrfttTtu/jtM. is plainly the nominative. 
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law. He had abo been deekred inbmoWf and incapable of 
speakine in the 'assembly; but now finding hiniaelf^at full 
liberty, be moved for an order that ambaasadors should be 
sent to Antipater with full powers to 'treat of peace. The 
people alarmed at their present situation, called lor Phoclbuy 
deciarlDg that he. was the only man they could trust Upon 
which he said, — ^^ If yon had followed the counsel I gave ^ou, 
we should not have Had now to deliberate on such an afiair.'' 
Thus the decree passed, and Phocion was despatched to. Anti- 
pater, who then Xa^ with his army ia Cadmea,^ and was pre- 
paring to enter Attica* 

His first requisition wi^, that Antipater would finish the 
treaty before he left the camp in which he then lay. Cratenis 
said it was an unreasonable demand, that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to their friends and allies, when thiey 
mieht subsist at the expense of their enemies; but Antipater 
tooK him by the hand, and said,—" Let us indulge Phocion so 
far.'' As to the conditions, he insisted that tine Athenians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Leosthepes. 

Phocion went and ireported this preliminary to the Athe- 
nians, which they agreed tp out of necessity, and then return- 
ed to Thebes with other ambassadors; the principal of whom 
was Xenocrates the philosopher. For the virtue and reputa- 
tion of the latter were so great and- illustrious, that the Athe-^ 
nians thought there could be nothing in human nature so inso- 
lent, savage, and ferocious, as not to feel some impcessions of 
respect and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, how- 
ever, otherwise with Arftipater, through his extreme brutality 
and antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates; which 
gave him occasion to say, — ^' Antipater does well in being 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious destigns 
against Athens.'' 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not sufier him to pro- 
ceed.t To Phqcion's discourse, however, he gave attenuon; 

• Dacier, without any necessity, supposes that Plutarch uses the word 
Cadmea for Boeotia. In a poetical way, it is, indeed, capt^ble of being un- 
derstood so{ but it is plain, from what follows, that Antipater then wy at 
Thebes, and probably in the Cadmea or citadel. 

f Yet he had behaved to him with great kindness when he was sent to ^ 
ransom the prisoners. Antipater. on that occasion, took the fint opportu- 
nity to invite him to supper; and itenocrates answered in those verses cf 
Homer, which Ulysses addressed to Circe, who pressed him to paltake the 
delicacies she had provided: — 

Vol. III. 3D 
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and aits^ered^ that he should grant the Athenians pc«ce, and 
consider them as his friends, on the foUowih^ eonditions: — 
" In the -first place/' .said he, " they must deliver up to me 
Demosthenes and Hyperides. In 'the next place, they must 
puf their government on the ancient footing, when none but 
the rich were advanced to the great offices of state. A third 
article is, that they must receive a gaMson into Munychia: 
and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses of the war/' 
All the new deputies, except Aenocrates, thought themselves 
happy ih these conditions. That philosopher said, — *^ Anti- 

eater deals favourably with us, if ne considers us as slaves; 
ut hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen.^* Phocion begged 
for a remission pf the article of the garrison: and Antipater is 
said to' have answered, — *.* Phocion, we will srant thee every 
thing except what would be the ruin of both us and thee." 
Others say, that Antipater asked Phocion, — " Whether, if he 
excused the Athenians as to the garrison, he. would undertake 
for their observing the other articles, ana raising no new com- 
motions?" As Phocion hesitated at this question, Caliimedon, 
surnamed Carabiis, a violent man, and an enemy to popular 
government, started up and said, — ^^ Antipater, why do you 
suffer this man to amuse ]^ou? If ha should dive you his i^ord, 
would you depend upon it, and not abide by your first reso- 
lutions?" - * 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, which was commanded by Menyllus, a man of gjeat 
moderation, and a friend of Phocion. But that precaution ap- 
peared to be dictated by a wanton vanity; rather an abuse of 
power to the purposes pf insolence, than a measure necessary 
for the conqueror's affairs.* It was more severely felt by the 
Ath^ians, on account of the time the garrison entered, which 
was the twentieth of the month September,t when they were 
celebrating the great inysteries, arid the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus m procession from the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of 
the people occasion to. reflect on the difference of the divine 

HI fitB it me, whose ftiends are sunk to beasts* - 
To c^uaff thy bowls, and riot in th j feasts. 
Me 'would'st thou please? For them thy cares employ; 
^nd them to me restore, and me to joy. 
Antipater was so charmed with the happy application of these verKS, 
that he released all the prisoners. 
• * Our auth6r, in this place, seems to be out in his pontics, though, in 

Seneral, a very able and reiined politician: For what but a garrison coold 
ave supported an oligarchy among a nation so much in love with a popa- 
lar government, or have restrained them from taking up aites the ftist op- 
portunity? 
j- Bofe'dromion. 
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dispenfAtion withi'espeet to Athens in the present and in ah- 
cient times: — ^ Formerly, said they, "mystic visions wets 
seen, and voices heard, to the greiit happiness of the great re- 
public, and the terror and astonbhmeni of our enemies^ But 
now, during the saitie ceremonies, the gods look without con- 
cern upon the severest misfortunes ^at can happen to Greece, 
and suBer the holiest, and what was once the most agreeable 
time in the year, to be profaned, and rendered the date of gur 
greatest calamities." 

A few days before, the Athenians had received an oracle 
from Dod^na, which warned them to secure the promontories 
of Diana against strangers.* * And about this time, upon wash- 
ing the sacred fillets with which they bind the mystic beds, 
instead of the lively purple they used to have, they chaf/ged 
to a faint dead colour. What added to the wonder was, that 
all the linen belonging to* private jpersons, which was washed 
in the same water, retainea its former lustre. Afid as a priest 
was washing a pig in that part of the port called Cantharua,^ 
a large fish seized the hinaer narts, and devoured them as far 
as the belly; by which the gooS plainly announced, that they 
would lose the lower parts of the city next the sea, and keep 
the upper. 

The ^rrison commanded bv Menyllus did no sort of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded, by another article 
of the treaty, on account of their poverty, from a share in the 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. Snch of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
disgrace; and such as migrated ]p a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned them by Antipater, lodked upon themselves as no 
better than a conquered people transported into a foreign 
country; 

J'he death of Demosthenes in Calauria,. and that of Hype- 
rides atrCleonae, of which we have given an account in flnotner 
place, miade the Athenians remenober Alexander and Philip 
with a regret which seemed almo^ inspired by affection.^ 
The case was the same with them now as it was with the coun- 

* Supposed to be poetically so called, because moantminoiis places and 
forests were sacred to that g;oddesB. At least we know of no promontories 
in Attica under that name. 

f In the text it is or we^cc^ }dftmt, in a dtmi pari of the hathow. But we 
choose to receire the correction which Florent Christian has given us in 
his notes upon Aristophanes's comedy called Peace, There were three ha* 
▼ens in the Pineua, the 'principal of wluch. was. called Canthante, The pas- 
sage in Aristophanes is this, — 

^ The cruel dispontion of Antipater, who had insisted upon Demottbe- 
nes and Hyperides being given iip to liis rerenge, miule tne conduct of 
Philip and Alexander compavatiyely amiable. 
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trymen 9£terwwd$ upon the ideatii 4)1 Antigoninu T^pte wlio 
killed that prince ano reigned in his stead, were so oppressiTe 
and tyrannical, that a Phrygian peasant,' who was divine the 
ground; being asked what he wa3 seeking, said, with a sigh,— 
" I am seeking for Antigonus." Many of the Athenians ex- 
p)ressed equal concern, now when they remembered the great 
and geperous turn of mind in those kings, and hpw easily their 
an^er wa,s appeased: whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to 
conceal, his power under the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely, more rigorous to those 
under his command, and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyrant 
Yet, at the request of Phocion, he recalled many peraona from 
exile; and to such as he did npt choose to restore to their own 
country, granted a commodious situation; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, like otherexiles> beyond the Ceraunian naoun- 
tains, and the promontory of T»narus, he suffered them to re- 
main in tir^eee, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of this numjser 
was Agnohides the informer. : 

. In some other instances he governed with equity. He di- 
rected the police of Athens in a just and candid manner; rais- 
ing the modest and the good to the principal employments, 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious trom all o^ces; so 
that, having no opportunity to excite troubles, the spirit of 
faction died aways and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apply themselves to agriculture. Ob- 
serving one day that Xenocrates jpaid a tax as a stronger, he 
offered to make him a present of his freedom; but he refused 
it, and assigned this reason, — ^' I will never be a member of 
that government, to preventvxe establishment of which I actcKi 
in a public character^'' 

Menyllus was pleased to offer Phocion a considerable sum 
of money. But he said,— "Neither is Menyllus a greater 
man than Alexander; nor have I a greater reason to receive a 
present now than I had then/^ The governor pressed him to 
take it at lea^t for his son Phocus; but iie answered, — ^* If 
PhQGUS becomes sober, his father's estate will be sufficient for 
Jfc^inj; and if he, continues dissolute, nothing will be so." He 
1^^, 'Antipater a more severe atiswer, when he wanted him to 
dp/ something inconsistent with his probity: — ^^* Antipater," 
said'hQy *J can not have me both for a friend and a flatterer." 
AAd^j^iitipater himself used to say, — '^ I have two friends in 
Atbens, Phocion and Demades; it is impossible either to per* 
suade the one to any thing, or to saticify the other." Inoeed 
Phocion had his poverty to show as a proof of his virtue; for, 
though. be had so often commanded the Athenian armies, and 
was honoured with the friendship of so many kings, he grew 
old in indigence: whereas Demades paraded with his wealth 
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even ib instances that we^ contrary to law; for there was a 
law at Athens, that no foreigner should appear in the choruses 
upon the stage tender the peijalty of a thousand dfaehmasy to 
be paid by the person who gave the entertainment Yet De- 
mades, in his exhibition, produced none but foreigners; atid 
he paid the fine of a thousand drachmaa for each, though their 
number was a handred. And when his son Demea was mar- 
ried, he said, — ^* When I married your mother, the next neigh- 
bour hardly knew it;- but kings ai^d princes contrjibute to the 
expense of your nuptials.'* " 

The Athenians were continually importuning Phocidn to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the garrison; but >rhether it 
was that he despaired' of success, or rather because he perceiv- 
ed that the people were toore'soDer and submissive to govern- 
ment, under fear of that rod, he always declined the commis- 
sion.. The only thing that he asked and obtained of Antipa- 
ter was, that the money which the Athenians were to pay for 
the charges of the War, should not be insisted on immediately, 
but a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that Pho- 
cion w6uld not meddle with the afiair of the garrison, applied 
to Demades, who readily undertook it lit consequence of 
this, he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. * It should 
seem his evil genius led him thither, for he arrived just at the 
time when Antipater was in his last illness; and wheq Cassan- 
der, now absolute master of every things had intercepted a let- 
ter, written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him 
to come over and seize (Greece and' Macedonia, ^' which,*' he 
said, "hung only upon an old rotten stalk;*' so he contemptu- 
ously called Antipater. Cassander no soOner saw him, than 
he ordered him to be arrested; and first he killed his son- be- 
fore his eyes, and so near, that the blood spouted upon him, 
and fillea his bosom; then^ after having reproached him with 
his ingratitude and perfidiousness, he slew him likewise. 

Antipater, a little before his death, had appointed Polyper- 
chon general, and given Cassander the command of a thousand 
men.^ But Cassander, far from being satisfied with such an 
appointment, hastened to seize the supreme power, and inime- 
diately sent Nicanor to take the command oi the garrison from 
Menyllus, and to ^cure Munychia before the news of his fa- 
ther's death got abroad. This scheme was carried into execu- 
tion; and a few days after, the Athenians being informed of 
the death of Antipater^ accused Phocion of being privy to that 
event, and concealing it out of friendship to Ntcanor. Pho- 
cion, however, gave nimself no pain about it, on the contrary, 
he conversed 4miliarly with Nicanor; and, by his assiduities, 
not only rendered him kind and obliginir to the Athenians, 
Vol. Hi. 34 
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but ifispiied him with an ambition to distinguisb him if hj 
exhibiting gained and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the care of the king's 
person was committed,* in order to countermine Cassander, 
wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, — ^^'That the king 
restored them their ancient form of government;" according 
to which, all the people had a right to oublic employments. 
This was a snare ne laid for Fhocion;^ for, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens, (as soon appeared from his 
action^ he was sensible that he could not effect any thing 
while Phocion was in the way. He saw. too, that his expuN 
sion would be no difficult task, when all who had been ex- 
cluded from a share in the administration were restored, and 
the orators and public informers were onqe mcure masters of 
the tribunals; 

As these letters raised great commotions aknong the people, 
Nicanor was desired to speakt to them on that subject in the 
Piraeus; and^ for that purpose, entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocio^. Dercyllus, whoeommanded for the 
king in the adjacent eountrV) laid a scheme to seize him; but 
Nicanor getting timely information of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wreak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for. letting him go 
when he had him in his hands; but he answered, — ^'^ lie could 
confide in Nioanor's promises^ and saw no reason to suspeet 
him of any ill design. However," said. he, <'be the issue 
what it may, I had rather be found suffering than doing what 
is unjust" 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, will appear, to be entirely the result of fortitude and ho- 
nour; but wnen we consider that he hazarded the safe^r of his 
cbuntry, and, what is more, that he was general and nrst ma- 
gistrate, I know not whether \ie did not violate a stronger and 
more respectable obligation. It is in vain to allege that Pho- 
cion was afraid of involving Athens in a war, and Tor that rea- 
son would not seisse the person of Nicanor; and that he only 
urged the obligations of justice and good faith, that Nicanor, 
by a grateful sense of sucn behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt against the Athe* 
nians; for ihe truth is, he had such confidence m Nicanor, that 
when he had accounts brought him, from several hands, of his 
designs upon the Pirsus, of nis ordering^a body of mercenwes 
to SalamiSi and of his bribing some; of the inhabitants oi the 

• The son of Alexander, who wm yei Toyyaaag, 
I Nicanor knew that Polyperchon's proposaMo restoire the democracy 
was merely a snare, and he wanted to make the Athenians 8en8tt>le of It. 
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Pirseus* he would gire no credit to any of these things. Nay, 
when Philomedesy of the borough of Lampra, got an edict 
made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, and obey 
iJie orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in pursuance of 
it, till Nicanor had brou^t his troops out of Munychia, and 
earried his trenches round the Piraeus. Then Phocion would 
have led the Athenians against him; bqt by this time they were 
become mutinous, and looked upon hini with contempt 

At that juncture arrived Alexander the son of Polyperchori, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against Ni- 
canor; but, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, and 
to seize it, if possible, for himself; for the exiles who entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and such citizens as had 
been stigmatized as infamous, with other mean people, resort- 
ed to him, and all together made up a strange disorderly as- 
sembly; by whose suffrages the command was taken from rho- 
cion, and other generals a^^pointed. Had not Alexander been 
seen alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and by 
repeated interviews given the Athenians cause of suspicion, 
the city could not have escaped the danger it was in^ Imme- 
diately the orator Agnonides singled out rhocion, and accused 
him of treason; which so much sdarmed Callimedon and Peri- 
cles,* that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such of 
his friends as did not foYsake him, repaired to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Plataea, and Dinarchus of Corinth, who passed for the 
friends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of regard to Pho- 
cion, desired to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling ill W 
the way, they were obliged to stop many days at Elatea. - In 
Uie meantime, Archestratus proposed aoecree and ^nonides 
got it passed) that deputies should be sent to Polyperchon, 
with an accusation against Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the same time, 
as he was upon his march with the kinff,t near Pharuges, a 
town of Phocis, situated at the foot of JM^unt Acroriam, now 
called Galate. There Polyperchon placed the king under ^ 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him; and before 
he proceeded to any other business, gave orders that Dinarchus 
should be put to the torture, and afterwards despatched. This 
done, he gave the Athenians audience; but as they filled the 
place with noise and tuxpult, interrupting each other with mu- 
tual accusations to the council,* Agnonides pressed forwards, 

* PericleM here looks like an erroneous reading. Afterwards we find not 
Periektf but Chariekt, mentioned along with CaOimedon; Charicles was 
Phocion's son-in-law. 

j* This was Aridaeus» the natural son of Philip. After some of Alezaader'b 
genenls had raised him to the throne for their own Durposes, he took the 
name of Philip, and reigned six years and a few months. 
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and saidy — ^^ Put Us all in one cage^ and setid u» bftek to 
Athen5« to give account of our. conduct there/' The king 
laughed at the proposal; but the Macedonians who attended 
on that occasion, and the strangers who were drawn thither 
by curiosity, were desirous of hearing the cause; and, there- 
fore, made signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. 
However, it was far ftom being conducted with impartiality. 
Polyperchon often interrupted Phocion, who, at last, was so 
provoked,, that he struck his staff upon the Wound, and would 
s^ak no more, l^egemon said, Polyperchon himself could 
bear witness to his aneetionate regard for the people; and that 
general answered, — *' Do you come here td slander me before 
tne king?" Upon this the king started up, and was going to 
run Hegemon through with his spear; but Polyperchon pre- 
vented him, and the council broke up immediately. . 

The guards then surrounded Phocion and his party, except 
a few, who, being at some distance, muffled themselves Up and 
fled. Clitus carried the prisonei*s to Athens, under colour 
of having them tried there, but^ in reality, only to have them 
put to deadi, 2fi persons already condemned. The manner of 
conducting ^e iiiin^ made ita more inelancholy scene. The 
prisoners were carried in carts throueh the Ceramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut then) up till the nrchons^ had assem- 
bled the people. From this assembly, neither slaves nor for- 
eigners, nor persons stigmatized as inlamous, were excluded; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then tfie king's 
letter was read; the purport of whidi was, " That he had found 
the prisoners g^iilty of treason; but that he left it to the Athe- 
nians, asTreemen, who were to be governed by.theirown laws, 
to pass- sentence upori them.*' 

At th6 same time Clitus presented them to the people. The 
b^st of the citizens', when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejectedj^and covering their faces with tKeir mantles began to 
wefep. Une, however, had the courage to say, — ^** Since the 
king leaves tli.e determination of so important a matter to the 
people, it would be propeir to command all slaves and- stran- 
gers 16 depart'' But the populace, instead of agreeing to that 
motion, cried oul^— *<* It would be much more proper to stone 
all the favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of tne people.'* 
After which no one attempted to offer any thing in behalf of 
Phocion. It was with much difficulty that he obtained per- 
mission to speak. At last, silence being made, he said, — " Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly?" Some of 
them answering, — ^' Justly;" he said, — ^'^ How can you know 
w)iether it be justly if you do not hear me first?" As he did 
not find them inclinable in the least to hear him, he advanced 
some paces forward, and said, — ^^ Citizens of Athens^ I ao 
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knoivledge I have done you injustice; and for my faults in the 
administration 'adjudge myself ^ilty of death;* but why will 
you put these men to death, who have never injured you?" 
The populace made, answer, — ^ Because they are friends to 
you.'^ llpon which he drew back, and resigned himself quiets 
ly to his fate. 

A^onidesthen read the deciree he had prejpare(d^ according 
to which, the people were to declare by their suffrages whe- 
ther the prisoners appeared to be guilty or not; and ifthey ap- 
peared so, thev were to suffer death. When the decree was 
read, some called for an additional clause for putting Phocion 
to the torture before execution, and insisted that the radL ahd 
its managers should be sent for immediately. But Aghonides, 
observing that Clitus was displeased at that proposal, and lobk- 
ine upon it himself as a barbarous and detestable thing, said,—- 
<^ When we take that villain Callimedon/let us put him to the 
toFture; but, indeed, my fellow-citisens, i can not consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure.'^ ' Upon this, one of 
the better disposed Athenians cried out, — ^*< Thou art certain- 
ly right; for if we torture Phocion, what must we dp to thee?*! 
There was^ however, hardlv one negative when the sentence 
of death was proposed: all the people gave their voices stand- 
ing; and some of them even crowned themselves wit^ flowers, 
as if it had been a matter of festivity. With Phocion, there 
were Nicocles, Thudippus, Hesemon, and Pyihocle9. As for 
Demetrius the Ph'alerean, Caflimedon, Charicles, and some 
others, who were absent, the same sentence was passed upon 
them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent 
to prison. The embraces of their friends and relations melted 
them into tears; and they all went on bewailing their fate ex- 
cept Phocion. His countenance was the same as. when the 
people sent him out to command their armies; and the behold- 
ers could not but admire his invincible firmness and magna- 
nimity. Some of his enemies, j/^'^eed, reviled him as he went 
along; and one of them even dpit in his face: upon which he 
turned to the magistrates, and said, — ^ Will nobody correct 
this fellow's rudeness?" Thudippus, when he saw the execu- 
tionei* pounding the hemlock, be^n to lament what hard for- 
tune it was for him to suffer unjustly on Phooion's account 
^ What then!" said the venerable sage, ^* dost thou not think it 
an honour to die with Phocion?" One of his friends asking 
him whether he. had any commands to his son? — ^ Yes," saia 

* It was the custom for the penon accused to lay some penalty on himaeK 
rhocion chooses the highest, thinking it might be a means to reconcile tti^ 
Athenians to his friends; but it had not that effect 

Vol. III. 3E 34* 
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he, '^ bj all meaos tell him from me, to foi^t the ill treat- 
ment I nave had from the Athenians.^' AncTwhen Nicocles, 
the most faithful of his friends, he8:$^ that he would let him 
drink the poison before him: — ^ Tnis/' said he, ^^ Nicocles, is 
a hard request; and the thing must give me great uneasiness: 
but since l have obliged you in every instance throu^ life, I 
will do the. same in this.'' 

When they came all to drink, the quantity proved not suffi- 
cient; and the executioner refused to prepare, more, except he 
had twelve irachmaa paid him, which was the price of a full 
draught As this occasioned a troublesome delay, Phocion 
called one of his friends, and said,—*' Since one can not die 
on free cost at Athens, give the man his money;" This exe- 
cution was on the nineteenth day of AprUy* when there was a 
procession of horsemen in honour of Jupiter. As the caval- 
cade passed by, some took off their chapfets from their heads; 
others shed tears as they looked at the prison doors; all who 
had not hearts entirely savage, or were not corrupted by rage 
and envy, looked upon it as a most impious thing, pot to have 
reprieved them at least for that day, and so to have kept the 
citv unpolluted on the festival. 

However, the enemies of Phocion, as if something had been 
wanting to their triumph, ^ot an order that his In^y should 
not be suffered to remam within the bounds of Attica; nor that 
any Athenian should furnish fire for the funeral pile. There- 
fore, no friend durst tojach it: But one Conopion, who lived by 
such services, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of 
the territories of Eleusis, and got fire for the burning of it in 
those of MegarsL A woman of Megara, who happened to as- 
sist at the ceremony with her maid servants, raised a cenotaph 
upon the spot, and performed the customary libations. The 
bones she gathered up carefully into her lap, carried them by 
night into her own house, and interred them under the hearth: 
at the same time, she thus addressed the domestic gods: — ^*^ Ye 
guardians of this place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore \hem to the sepulchre of his an- 
cestors, when the Athenians shall once more listen to the dic- 
tates of wisdom." 

The time was not long before the situation of their affairs 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
guardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, thejj had lost 
The people erected his statue in brass, and buried his remains 
at the puolic expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 
put to death, m consequence of a decree for that purpose. 
Epicurus and Demophilus, the other two, fled from Athens; 

• Munychion. 
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but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion's son, who pun- 
ished them as they deserved. This son of his was, in other 
respects, a worthless man. He was in love with a .g;irl, who 
was in a state of servitude, and belonged to a trader in such 
matters; and happening one day to hear Theodorus the atheist 
maintain this argument in the Lvceum, — <^ That if it is no 
shame to ransom a friend, it is no sname to redeem a mistress;" 
the discourse was so flattering to his passion, that he went im- 
mediately and released his female friend.* 

The proceedings against Phocion put the Greeks in ihind of 
those against. Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and Uie calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly siniilar.t 

* It appean ftam the ancient coroedy» that it was no 'imcomnion thipg. lor 
the yottng toen of Athens to take their mistresses out of sudi ^op% socl 
after they had released them from servitude^ to many them. 

t Soctates was put to dei^th eigfaty-two years bejibie* 
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LIFE OF CATO THE YOUNGER. 

TiBB ftttnily of Cato had its first lustre and distincticm from 
his fP'eat grandfather, Cato the Censor.* a man whose Tirtu^ 
as we have observed in his life, ranked him withperspns ol 
the greatest reputation and auUiority in Rome^ Tne IJtioan 
Cato, of whom we are now speaking, was left an orphan, to- 
geUier with his brother Cttpio and his sister Porcia. He had 
also another sister called Servilia, but she was only sister by 
the mother's 8ide.t The. orphans were brought up in the 
house of Livius Drusus, their mother's brother, Who at that 
time had great influence in- the administration: to which he was 
entitled by his eloquence, his wisdom, and dignity of mind; 
excellencies that put him upon an equality with the best of the 
Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy discovered in his voice, 
his look, and his very diversions, a firmness and solidity, 
which neither nation nor scything else could move. He 

gursued every object he had in view with a vigour far above 
b years, and a resolution that nothing could resist Those 
who were inclined to flatter were sure to meet with a severe 
repulse; and to those who attempted to intimidate him, he was 
stiil more untractable. Scarce any thing coUld make him 
laugh, and it was but rareljr that his countenance' was softened 
to a smile. He was not quickly or easily moved to anger, but 
it was difficult to appease his resentment when once eitcited. 
His apprehension was slow, and his learning came with diffi- 
culty; but what he had once learned he long retained. It is, 
indeed, a common case for persons of quick parts to have weak 
memories; but what is gained with labour and application is 
always retained the longest* for every hard-gainea acquisition 

* Cato the Censor, at i^ ytry kte period in life, muried Sakmia, duigliter 
of lus own ftewaid. There was a fonily, however, from that second nutch, 
which flourished when that which came from the first was extinct 

f Servi£a was not his only sister by the mother's ndej there were three 
of them: one, the mother of Bnitos who killed Caesar; another married to 
LacaUusi and a third to Jttiuua Silanus. C«pia toob was hit brother by 
the motlMr^ side. 
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of Mionee is a kind of annealing upon the mind.* The inflexi- 
bility of bifi diappsition aeems also to have retarded his pro- 
gress in learning.t For to learn is to submit to a new impres- 
sion; and those submit the most easily who have the least pow- 
er of resistance. Thps youne men are more persuasiblethan 
the old, and the sick than sucn as are lyell; and, in gen^^l, as- 
sent is most easily ^ined from tHose' who are least able to find 
doubts and difficulties. Y^t Cato is said to have been very 
obedient to his preceptor, and to have done whatever he was 
cominanded; onJy he would always inquire the reason, and 
ask why suchr a thing was enjoined, indeed, his preceptor 
SarpedoD (for that was his name) was a man ol enraging man- 
nersy who chOse rather to govern by reason than by violenee. 
While Cato was yet a child, the Italian allies demanded to 
be admitted citizens of Rome. Popedius Silo, a man of fStent 
name as a soldier and powerful among his people, had a ir^end- 
ship with Dru8us,.and lodged a long timem his house durhir , 
this applieation. As he was familiar with the children, he said 
to them one day,r — ^^ Come, my good children, desire your 
uncle to assist us in oar solicitation for the freedom/^ Csepio 
smiled, and readily gave his promise; but Cato made no an- 
swer. And as he was observed 'to look with a fixed and un- 
•luad eye upon the strangers, Popedius continued,-— <^ And you, 
my little man, what do you say? Will not yap give vonr euests 
your interest with your uncle, as vi^ell as ywir brother?'^ Catp 
still refusing to answer, and appearing by, his silence and his 
looks inclined todepy the request, Popedius took him to the 
window, and threatened, if he would not promise, to throw 
him out This he did in a harsh tone^ ana at the same time 

SiVB him several ^akes, as if be was going to let him filL 
ut as the cl^ild bore this a long, time without any marks of 
concern or fear, Popedius set him down, and said softly to his 
friends, — ^^ This child is the glory of Italy. I verily believe 
if he were a man, that we should not get one vote among the 
people." 

Another time, when a relation invited youne Cato, with 
other children, to celebrate his birth-day, most of the children 
went to play together in a comer of the house. Their pUy. 
was to mimic a court of justice,^ where some were accused in 

f Aifnnewff sbw to beUeve, U t]ie common readinr; but i&iifinfmr, invldA 
we are wamnted by some mantiacripts, is more miUble to what felkMn. 

i Children^ pUy* sre often taken iinom what is most ftmiliar.to them. la 
other countries they are commonly formed upon trifling sobjecti^ but Ihs 
Roman cbildrei acted trials in the courts of ju8tioe» the command of anmei; 
triumphal propessioiis^ and, in later time^ tae state of eameRin. SotitBi^ 
us teUs us that Nero commanded his son in^w^ Rnfimis Criq^aB% tli^ son 
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form, and afterwards carried to prison. One of them, a beau- 
tiful boy, being condemned, and shut up by a bieger boy, who 
acted as ofBcer, in one of the apartments, calledout to Cato; 
who,' as soon as he understood^what }he matter was, ran to the 
door; and pushing away those who stood there as guards, and 
attempted to oppose him, carried off the child, and went home 
in ereat an^r, most of the c*hildren marchifig off with him. 

These thin^ gained him great reputation, of which the fol« 
lowing; is. an extraordintfr instance:^ — ^When Sylla efaagie to 
exhibit a tournament of boys, which goes by the name of 
TVoy,* and is considered as a sacred exhibition, -he sekcted 
two bends of young gentlemen, aiid assigned tb«m two cap- 
tains, one of which &ey readily accepted, on account of his 
being the son of Metei la, the wife of S^ma; but the other, 
named Sextu^, though he was nephew to rompey the Great, 
they absolutely rejected, and would not eo out to exercise un- 
der Htm. Sylla then asking them, — ^<^^Whom they would 
have?" they unanimously cri^,-^^ €atoi" and Sextqs himself 
reaidily yielded the honour to him, 'as a boy of superior port^ 

The friendship which had subsisted between Sylla and the 
father of Cato, induced him $K>metimes to istend for the young 
man and his brother Caepio, and to talk familiarly with them; 
a favour which, by reason of his dimity, he conferred on very 
few. Sarpedon ]|iunking such in intercourse a great advan- 
tage to his scholar; both in point of honour and -safety, often 
took Cato to pay his respects to the dictator. Sylla's housfe at 
that time looked like nothing but a place of execution; such 
vrere the numbers of people tortured and put to 'death there. 
Cato, who now was in his iourteenth year, seeing the heads of 
Aiany illustrious personages carried out, and observing that the 
bystanders siehed in secret at these scenes of blood, asked his 
preceptor, — ^«^Why somebody did not kill that man?" ** Be- 
cause?' said he, " they fear nim more than they hate him.'' 
** Why, then," said Cato, ^ do not you give me a sword, that 
I may kill him.«nd deliver my country from slavery?" When 
Sarpedon heara audi a speech from the boy^ and saw with 
what a stern and -aiigry look he uttered it^ he was greatly alarm- 
ed, and watched him narrowly afterwards, to 'prevent his at- 
tempting aome rash action. 

When he was but a child, he was aked one day, — *^ Whom 

of I*op«a, a child, ta be thrown into the Bea, becatue he was said to deligfat 
in ]^V8 «f the laat-mentioned lund. 

* The invention of this game b gener^y ascribed to Ascantus. it was 
celebrated in the public dreua by companies of boys, who were ftimidied 
with arms suitable to their strength. They were taken, for the most part, 
out of the noblest fiunilies in Rome. See an excellent description of it in 
Virp], JEneid v. 545, be. *^ 
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ho loved most?" and he answered^ — ^ His brother/' The per- 
son whopiit th^questioofthen asked him, — ^^^Whom he loved 
next?'^ and again he said, — ^^* His brother." ** Whom in the 
third plac5e?'^ and still it was,—" His brother." and so on till 
he put no more questions to him about it This affection in- 
creased with his yeftrs, insooiuch that when he was twenty 
years old, if he suppecL if he went out into the country, if he 
appeared in the fdrum^ CaBpio must be with him. But he would 
not make use of perfumes as Caepio did. Indeed^ the wb^ole 
course of his life was strict and austere; so tKat when Caepio 
was sometimes commended for his temperance and sobriety, 
he would sa^,— ^I njay have some claim to those virtues, when 
compared with other men; but when I compare myseu with 
Cato, I seem a mere Sippius." Sippius was the nam'e of a 
person remarkably effemmate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priesthood of Apollo, 
he chanced his dwelline, and took his qhare of the paternal 
estate, which amounted to a'hxindred and twenty talents. But 
though his fortune was so considerable, his manner of living 
^vas more frugal and simple than ever. He formed a particu- 
lar connection with Antipater of Tyre, the. Stoic philosopher; 
and the knowledge he was the most studious of acquiring, was 
the n^oral and the pQliticaL He was carried to every virtue 
with, an impulse lixe inspiration; -but his greatest attachment _ 
was to justice, and justice of that severe and inflexible kind 
which IS not to be wrought upon by favour *or compassion.* 
He cultivated also that eloquence which is fit for popular as^ 
semblies; for as in a great city there should be an extraordi- 
nary supply for war, so in the political philosophy he thought 
there should be a provision for troublesome times. Yet ne 
did not declaim before company, nor go to hear the exercises 
of other young men. And wnen one of his friends said, — 
<< Cato, the world finds fault with your silence;'^ he answered, — 
<< No matter, so Ipng as it does not find- fault with my life. I 
shall begin to speijk when I have things to say that deserve to 
be known.'' * 

In the public hall called the Porcian^ which was built by Old 
Cato in his censorship, the tribunes of the people used to hold 
their court; and as there was a pillar which incommoded ttieir 
benches, they resolved either to remove it to a distance, or to 
take it entirely away. This was the first thing that drew 
Cato to the rosira, ana even then it was against his inclination. 
However, he opposed the design efiectually, and gave an ad« 

* Cicero, in bis oration for Murxna, giyes U3 a fine iatife upo^ tbqte 
maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his lile« and wmch» aa ha 
obscxves, were only fit to flourish within the portioo. 
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minible specimen, both of his eloduence and S}iirit: for then 
was nothing of youthful sallies or nnical afiecUtion in his on 
tory; all was rough, sensible, and strong. Nevertheless, amidst 
the short and soud turn of the sentences there was a grace that 
engaged the ear*, and with the gravity which misht be expect- 
ed from his manners, there was something of humour and 
raillery intermixed, which had an agreeable e&ct His voice 
was loud ehoueh to be heard by such a multitude of people, 
and his stren^ was such, that he often spoke a^i^ole day 
without being tired. 

After he had gained his cause, , he returned to bis former 
studies and silence. To strengthen his constitution, he used 
the most laborious exercise. He accustomed himself to go 
bareheaded in the hottest and coldest weather, and travelled 
on foot at all seasons of the year. His friends who travelled 
with him made use of horses, and he joined sometimes one, 
sometimes another^ for conversation, as he went along. In 
time of sickness, his patience and abstinence were extraordi- 
nary. If he happened to have a fever, he .spent the whole day 
alone, suffering no person to approach him, till he found a sen-* 
sible change for the better. 

At entertainments they threw the dice for the choice of the 
messes; and if Gato lost the first choice, his friend» uged to 
offer it to him. but he always refused it; — ** Venus,?* sdd he, 
" forbids." At first he. used to rise from table after having 
drunk once; but^in process of time he came to love drinking, 
9iXxA would sonietimes spend the whole night over the bottle. 
Hb friends excused him by saying, — ^<l%at the business of 
the stkte'efnployed him all day, and lefl him no time for con- 
versation, and, therefore,, he spent his evenings in discourse 
with the philosophers.'^ And when one Memmius said in 
company,— " That Cato spent whole nights in drinking;" 
Cicero retorted,---" But you can not say that he spends whole 
days at play." 

Cato saw that a great reformation was wanting in the man- 
ners and customs of his country,' afhd for that reason he deter- 
mined to go contrary to the corrupt fashions which then ob- 
tained. He observed (for instance) that the richest and most 
lively purple was the thing most worn, and therefore he went 
in black. Nav, he often appeai:ed in public after dinner, bare- 
footed and without his gown. Not that he affected to be talked 
of for that singularity;l)ut he did it by way of learning to be 
ashamed of nothing but what was really shameful, and not to 
regard what depended only on the estimation of the world. 

*The rooflt favounOile cast upon the dice was called Fom$, H<«ce 
alhides to h. Ode vii. lib. 2. 
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A, great estate falling id him by the death of 9 couun-ger^ 
man of the same name, be turned it into money*, to the amount 
of a hundred talents; and lyhen any of his fnendft wanted to 
borrow -a sum, he lent it them without interest If he could 
not otherwise supply them, he suffered even his own land and 
slaves to be mor^ged for ^em to the treasury. 

He knew no, woman before his marriage; and'whefl he 
thought himself of a proper age to enter ^nto that state, he set 
a treaty on foot with Lepida, who had before been contracted 
to Metellus Scipio, but upon Scipio's breaking the engage- 
ment, was then at liberty. However, before the niarna^ 
could take place. Scipio repented; and bv.the assiduity of his 
managen^nt anp adaress, succeeded witn the lady. Froyokr 
ed at this ill treatment, Cato was desirous to go to law for re- 
dress; and as his friends overruled him in that respect, youth- 
ful resentment put him upon writing some ufnibic* against 
Scipio, which bad all the keenness of Archilochus, without 
his obscenity and scurrility. 

After thb he married Attllia, the daughter of Soranus, who 
was the first, but not the only woman, he ever knew. In Uiis 
respect, Lselius, the friend of Scipio Af^icanus, was happier 
thatx he;* for, in the course of a long life, he had only one wife, 
and. no, intercourse with any other woman* . 

In the Servile war,t (I mean that with Spartacus,) Gellius was 

general, and Cato served in it as a volunteer for the sake of 
is brother Caepio, who was tribune: but he could not distin- 
guish his vivacitv and courage as he wished; because the war 
was iirconductea. However, amidst the effeminacy and luxur 
ry which then prevailed in the army, he paid so much regard 
to discipline, and, when occasion servea, behaved with so 
much spirit and valour, as well as coolness and capacity, that 
he appeared not in the least inferior to Cato the Censor. Oel- 
lius made him an offer of the best ^military rewards and ho- 
nours; but he would not accept or allow of fhem: — ^" For,'' 
said he,," I have done nothing that^leserves such nptice.*' 

These things made him pass for a man of a strange and sin- 
gular turn. Besides, when a law was made, that no man who 
solicited any office should take nomendaiors with him. he was 
the only j^ne that obeyed it; for when he applied for a tribune's 
commission in the army, he had previously made himself mas- 
ter of the names of ^11 the citizens. ^ Yet for this he was en- 
vied even, by those who praised him. The more they consi- 

* Plotaich MemB to lu to have spoken so feefingly of the happineas of the 
conjuf^ connection long continual with one affectionate wile» from liiaowii 
expenence. 

t Seventy-one yean before the Christian era. 

Vol. III. 3F 35 
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dered the excellence of his conduc^ the more pain it gave 
them to think how hard it wds to imitate. 

Widi a tribune's eommission h& was sent into Macedonia, 
where Rubrius the praetor commanded. His wife, upon his 
departure, was in great distress; and we' are told that Ma- 
natius, a friend . of Cato's, in order to comfoit her, said, — 
^ TSke courage, Attilia, I will take care of your husband." 
^ By all means,"" answered Cato. At the end of the first day's 
man;h,;afler they had supped*, he said, — ^ Come, Munatius, 
that yoiu may the better perform your promise to Attilia, yoti 
shall not leave me either day or night" In conseouence of 
which he ordered two b6ds in his own tent, and made a plea- 
sant improrement upon ther matter; for, as Munatis^alwayf 
slept by him, it was not he that took care of Cato, but Gate 
that took care of him. 

: Cato had'With him fifteen slaves, two freedmen, and four ol 
his friends. These rode on horseback, and he alwavs went on 
foot; yet he kept up with them, and conversed with them by 
turiis» When be joined the army, which consisted of 'several 
legions,. Rubrius gave him the command of one. In this post 
he thought it nothing great or extraordinary to be distinguish- 
ed by his own virtue only; it waus his ambition to" make all the 
troops that were under his care like himself. With this view, 
he lessened nothing 6f that authority which might inspire fear, 
but he called in- the support of reason to its assistance. By 
instruction and persuasion, as well as by rewards and punish- 
ments, he formed them *so well, that it was hard to say whe- 
ther his troops. were more peaceable or more warlike, more 
valiant or mor^ just They w^re dreadful to their eq^mjes, 
and courteous to. their allies; afraid tQ do a dishonourable thing, 
and ambitious of honest praise. 

' Hence, though hdnour and fame were not Cato's objects, 
they flowed in upon him; he was held in unLve]:sal esteem, and 
had entirely the hearts of his soldiers: for whatever he com- 
manded others to do.- he was the first to do himselL In his 
dress, his manher of living and marching, he resembled the 
private soldier more than the officer: and at the same time, in 
virtue, in dignity of mind, and strength of eloquence, he far 
exceeded all that had the name of generals... By these means 
he insensibly gained the affections of his troops. And« indeed, 
virtue does not attract imitation, except the person wno gives 
the pattern is beloved as well as esteemed. Those wha praise 
s:ooa men without loving them, only pay a respect to their 
name, but do not sincere^ admire their virtue, nor have any 
inclination to follow their example. 

At that time, there lived at rergamus a Stoic philosopher, 
named Athenodorus, and surnamed Cordylio, in great reputa- 
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tion for his Imowled^ He was now crown old/lmd had long 
resisted the applications of princes and other ereat meb, who 
^viranted to draw him to their courts, and o&red him their 
friendship, and very considerable appoiptments. .Cato {hence 
conclqdi^ that it would be in vain to write or send any.me^ 
senger to him: and as the laws gave bim leave of absence for 
two mcfnthsy he sailed to Asia, and applied to him in Jperson, 
in confidence that his accomplishments would Carry his point 
wititf him. Accordingly, b^ nis arguments and the charms of 
his conversation, he drew him from, his purpose, and brought 
hin^.^th him to the camp; as happy ana as proud of this suc- 
cess^ as if he had made d more valuable capture, or performed 
a more glorious, exploit than thOse of Pomp^ and Lucullus, 
who were then ftibduing the provinces and kingdoms of the 
east. • 

•While he was with the army in Macedonia, he had notice 
by letter that his brother* Caepio was fallen sick at ^nus in 
Thxace. The sea was extremely rough, and no large vessel 
to be had. He ventured, however^, to sail from Thessalonica, 
ftfi a small passase-boat, with two friends and three servants, 
and having v^ry narrowly escaped drowning, arrived at ^nus 
just after CaBpio expired. On this oecasion Cato showed the 
sensibility of a brother, rather than the fortitude of a philoso- 
pher. He wept, he groaned, he embraced the dead body; and 
besides thesis and other tokens of the greatest sorrow, he spent 
vast sums*i4>on his funeral. The spices and rich robes that 
were burnt with him were very expensive, and he erected a 
monument for him of Thaslan marole in the foruni at ^nus, 
which cost no less than eig*ht talents. 

Some condemned these things as little agreeable to the mo- 
desty and sifnplicity. which Cato professed in general; but 
they did not perceive that wit)i:all his firmness and inflexibili- 
ty tor the solicitations of pleasure, of terror, and importunity, 
he had great tenderness and sensibility in bis nature. Many 
Cities and princes sent presents of great value, to do honour to 
the obsequies, but he would not accept any thing in ihoney. 
All that he would receive was spices and stufis, and those too 
only on condition of pa}^in^ for them. - " - . 

He was left co-heir with Caepio's daughter to his estate; but 
when they came to divide it, he would not charge any part of 
the funeral expenses to her account Yet though he acted so 
honourably in that affair, and continued in the same upright 
path, there i^as one* who scrupled not to write, that he pass^ 
ed his brother's ashes through a sieve, in search of the gold 
that might be melted down. Surely that writer thought him- 

Julius Czsar, in his AUi-Caio. 
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self above being called to account for hia^ pen, asweD aa*fir 
his^word. 

Upon the eitpiration of hia eommiaoiion, Cato was honoored 
at his depajlure, not onW with ihe common cood^ wishes for 
his health, and praises ot his conduct^ but with tear^ and the 
mo3t affectionate embraces: the. soldiers -spread their earmsnts 
in bis* way* and kissed 'bis hands; instances of esteem which 
few eenems metwitii &om the Romans in those tinies. 

Bdt before he returned to Rome, to' apply for a share in the 
administration, he resolved to visit Asia, and see with his own 
eyes the manners^ customs, and strenra of every province. 
At the same time*, he was willing to obuge'Deiotarus, idn^ of 
Galatia, who, on Account of *the engagements of hospituity 
that he had entered into with his father, bad%iven him a very 
pressing invitation. • 

His manner of trayelling was this: — Eariy in the morning 
ne sent' his baker and his cook to the place where he iytendea 
to lodgia the next night These entered the town in a very 
modest and civil manner, and if they found there no friend or 
acquaintance ot Cato or bis faftiily, they took up lodgings Cim* 
hini, and prepared his supper at an inn, without giving any 
o^e the least trouble. If there happened to be no inn, they 
applied to the magistrates for quarters, an'<^were always saftis- 
fied with those assigned them. Very often they were not be- 
lieved to be Gators servants, .but entirely disregarded/^ be- 
cause they came not to the magistrates m a dimorous .and 
threatening manner; insomuch that their piaster arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was worse still when 
Cato himself made his appearance, for the townsmen seeing 
him set down on the lu^age, without speaking a word, took 
bim for a man of a niean and a dastardly spirit Sometimea, 
however, he would send for the magistrates, and say,— - 
" Wretches, whv do toot you learn a proper hcnspitality? You 
will not find all 4hat apply to you Gates. Do not then, by 
your ill treatment, give those occasion to exert their atlUion- 
ty, who only want a pret^ce to take from you by violence 
what you givewiUi so much reluctance.^' 

In Syria, .we are told, he met with an humoropd adventore. 
When ne came to Anti()ch, he saw a number of people ranged 
in good order without the gates. On one side tne way stood 
the young men in their mantles, and on the other the oeys in 
their best attire. Some wore white robes, and had crowns on 
their heads; these were the priests and the ma^toates. Cato 
imagining that this magnificent reception was intended to do 

* Apparet senrum hunc ease domini pauperis auaeriquc^Thrmt. J^umiei 

iii. 2. 
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him honoiiry began to be vn^ with his servants, who were^ 
sent before^ for not jMreirenttng such a compliment Never* 
thelessy he desired his friends to alight, and walked with them' 
towards these Anttoch^ans. When they were near enough to 
be spoken to^ the master of the ceremonies, an elderly man, 
with *a staff and a crown in his hand, addressed himself first to 
Cato, and, without so much.as saluting hhn^ asked,-— ^^ How 
far Demetrius was behind; and when he might be expected?" 
Demetrius was Pompey's freedman; and as .the eyes of all the 
world were then fixed upon Pompey, they paid more respect 
to this Cavourite of his than he had anv right to claim; Cato's 
friends were seized with such a fit of laughter that thqy could 
not recover themselves as they passed through the crowd. 
Cato himself, in ,some confusion, cried out,-^'^ Alas poor city!" 
and said not a word more. Afterwards, however, ne used al- 
ways to laugh when he told the story. . 

But Pompey took care to- prevent the pepple bf Asia from 
loaldngany more mistakes of. this kind tor want of knowing 
Cato. jPor Cato, when he camje to Ephesus, going to pay bis 
respects to Pompey, as his. superior in point of ase ana (figni- 
ty, and as the commander of such great armies; Pompejr see- 
ing him at some distance^ did not wait to receive hitn sitting, 
but rose up to meet him; and ^ve him his hand witfi great 
cordiality* He said much, too, m commendation of his virtue 
while he was present, and spoke more freely in his praise 
when he was gone. Every one, after this,, paid sreat attention 
to Cato; and.he was admired for what before had exposed him 
to contempt for they could now see that his sedate and subdu- 
ed conduct was the efiect of his greatness of mind. Besides, 
it was. visible that Pompey 's behaviour to him was the conse- 
quence rather of respect than love; and that, thourii he ex- 
pressed his admiratioii of him when present, he was pad when 
ne was gone; for the 'Other youne Romans that came to see 
him, he pressed much to sXxy and spend some time with him. 
To Cato he gave no such invitation; but, as if he thousht him- 
self under some restraint in -his proceedings while he staid,' 
readily dismissed him. However, amongst all the Ro;nans 
that returned to Rome, to Cato only he recomitteoded his wife 
and children, who indeed were his relations. 

His fame now soing before him, the cities in his way strove 
which would do nim most honour, by invitations, enteitain- 
ments, and everjr other mark of regard. On these occasions 
Cato used to desire his friends to look well' to him lest he 
should make ^ood the saying of Curio. Curio, who was one 
of his particular friends and companions, but disapproved his 
austerity, asked him one day, — ^^ Whether he was inclined to 
visit Asia when his time of service was expired?" Cato an- 

3/5* 
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swieredy— ^^ Yes, bjr all means.** Upon whicby Curio said^ — 
^ It is well^ you will return a little more practicable:" using 
an expressive Latin word to that purpose** 

Dieiotarus, kine of Galatia, being far advanced in y«ars, sent 
for Cato, with a desi^ to recommend his children, and all his 
fiimily to his protection. As soon as he- came, he offered him 
a variety of yaluabte presents^ and urged him sljrongly to ac- 
cept them; which importunity so much displeased him, that, 
though he came in the evening, hfe staid only that night, and 
went away at the third hour the next morning. After he had 
gone a day*s journey, he found at Pessinus a greatef number 
of presents, with letters 'entreating him to receive them: — 
<< Or if you will not accept them,^ said Deiotarus, ^ at least 

Eirmit your friends to take them, who deserve some reward 
r their services, and yet can not expect it out of your own 
estate." Cato, however, would give them no -sucn permis- 
sion, though he obs^ea that some of his friends cast a long- 
ing eye that way, and were visibly chagrined:—^* Corruption, * 
said ne, ^^ will never want a pretence. But you shall oe sure 
to share with me whatever I can get with justice and honour." 
He. therefore, sent Deiotarus his presents back. 

When he was taking ship for Brundusium, his friends advis- 
ed him .to put Caepio's remains on board another vessel;! but 
he dechjred, — ^ He would sooner part with iiis life than with 
them:" and so he set sail. It is said, the ship he was in hap- 
pened to be in great danger, though all the rest had a tolera- 
ole passage. • 

After his return to Rome, he sp^nt his time either in con- 
versation with Athenodorus at home, or in ihe forum- in the 
service of his friends. Though he was of a proper i^e$ to 
offer himself for the auaestoraiip, he would not solicit it till 
he had qualified himself for that office by studying all the laws 
relating to it, by making inquiries of such as were experienc- 
ed in it, and thus gaining a thoroueh knowledge of its whole 
intention and process. Hnmediatdty upon his entering on it, 
he made a great reformation amonjg the secretaries ana other 
officers of the treasury. The public papers^ and the rule^ of 
court, were wh^t they were well versed m; and as young 
quaestots were continually coming into the direction, who 
were ignorant of the laws and records, the under officers took 

* Sapi^dsed to be maruuetior: Ab Cato undentood it in a dindvantageoas 
sense, we lasve rendered it by the word pradUabkt which oonvejra that idea. 

f From a superstition which commonly obtuned, they imagined that a 
dead bodj^ on board a ship, would raise a storm. Pluta^h, by u^nj^ the 
word happened just below, shows that he did not giye into tlukt superstitions 
notion, tnourii too apt to do those tiunn* 

♦ Twenty4bur or twenty-fiye years of age. 
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upon th«in not only to instruct, but to dictate tQ them, aAd 
were, in fact, quaestors them^lves. Catb corrected this abuse.. 
He applied himself with great vigoujr to the business, and had 
not oniy the name and honour, but thoroughly understood all 
that befohged to that dep&rtment • Conseauently , he made use 
of the secretaries only as servants, whicn Uiey really were; 
sometimes correcting wilful abuse, and sometimes the mistakes 
which they n^ade through i^norance^ As Uie license. in which 
they had lived, had made tnem refractory, and thev hoped to 
secure themselves by flatteringlhe other quaestors, they boldly 
withstood Cato. lie, therefoFe, dismissed the principal of 
them, whom he had detected in a fraud in the .division of an 
estate. Against another he lodged an indictmen^t for forgery. 
His'defence w^as undertaken by JLutatius Catulus, then censor; 
a man whose authority was hot only suppdrted by his high 
ofiSce, but still more by his reputation^ for, in iustice and regu- 
larity of life, he had distinguished himself above all the Ko- 
mans of his time. He was also a friend and favourer of Cuto, 
on account of his upright conduct; yet he Opposed him in this 
cause. Perceiving he had not right on his siae, he had recourse 
to entreaties; but Cato would not suffer him to proeeed in that 
manner; ana .as h^ did not desist, took occasion to say,— :^^ It 
would be a eres^t disgrace for you, Catulus, who are censor and 
inspector olour lives and manners, to.be turned out of court 
by my lictors.'' Catulus gave 'him a look as if he intended to 
make answer; however, hedid not speak: either through anger 
or shame, he went off silent, ancl greatly disconcerted. Never- 
theless the man was notcopdemned. As the number of voices 
a^inst him exceeded- those for him by one only, Catulus de- 
sired the assistance of Marcus Lollius, Cato's colleague, who 
was prevented by sickness from attending the trial; but, upon 
this application, was brought in a litter into court, and gave 
the determining voice, in favour of the defendant Yet Cato 
would not res.tore him to his employment, or pay him his sti- 
pend; for he considered the-partial siufirage of J^ollius as a thing 
of no account. * 

The secretaries thus humbled and subdued, he took the 
direction of the public papers and finances into his own hand. 
3y these means, in a little time, he reiidered the treasury 
more respectable than the senate itself; and it was commonly 
thpught. as well as. said, that Cato had given the quaestorship 
all the aignity of the consulate: for, having made it his busi- 
ness to find out all the debts of long standing due to the public, 
and what the public was indebted to private persons, he settled " 
these afiairs in such a manner, that the commonwealth could 
no longer (either do or suffer any injury in that respect; strict- 
ly demanding and insisting on the payment of whatever was 
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owing to the state, and, at the same- time, readily flhd freely 
satisfying all who had claims upon it This natorally gained 
him reverence atnong the people, when they saw many oblig- 
ed to pay, who hoped never to; hive been ealled to. account; 
and many receiving debts, ^ich tHey had given up as des- 
perate.' His predecessors had often, through interest or per- 
suasion, accepted false bills, and pretended orders of senate: 
but nothing of that kind escaped Catb. There was one order 
in particular, which he suspected to be forged; and though it 
haa many witnesses to suppoll it, he would not allow it till 
^e consuls came and declared* it upon oath. 

There was a nuihber of assassins employed in the last pro- 
scription, to. whom Sylla had given twelve thousand draehmn 
for each "head they brought him. These were looked upon 
by all the world as the most execiable villains; yet no man 
had. ventured to take vengeance oti them. Cato, however, 
summoned all who had received the public money for such 
unjust ^rvices, and made them refund; inveighing', at the same 
time, with equal reason and severity, against uieir impious 
and abominable deeds. Those wretches, thus disgraced, and, 
ns it were, prejudged, were afterwards indicted for murder be- 
fore the judges, who punished them as they deserved.' AU 
ranks of pedple rejoiced at these executions: tney thought they 
saw the tyranny rooted out with these men ^ ana Sylla nimseuf 
capitally punished in the death of his ministers. 

The jpeople were also delighted' with his indefatigable dili- 
gence; for he always came to tne treasury before his colleagues; 
and wa6 the last that left it There was no assembly ol the 
people, or meeting of the senate, which he did not attend, ir. 
order to keep a watchful eye upon all partial remissions of 
fines and duties, and all unreasonable ^I'ants. Thus having 
cleared the exchequev of infoririers, and all such vermin, ana 
filled it with treasure, he showed that it is possible for a go- 
vernment to be rich without oppressing the subject At nrst 
this conduct of* his was v^ry obnoxious to his colleagues, but 
in time it came to be agreeable; because, by refusing to give 
away any of the public money, or to make any partial deter- 
mination, he ^tood the rage of disappointed avarice for them 
all; and, to the importunity of solicitation, they would answer, 
that they could do nothing without the consent of* Cato. 

•The last day of his office he was conducted home by almost 
the whole body of citizens. But, by the way, he was inform- 
ed, that some of the principal men in Rome, who had grett 
influence upon Marcellus, were besieging him in the treasury, 
and prei^ing him to make out an order for sums which they 
pretended to be due to them. Marcellus from his childhooa, 
was a friend of Gate's, and a good quaestor, while he acted with 
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him ; but when ht acted alone^ he was too much iofluenced by 
personal re^rda for petitioners, and by a natural inclination 
to oblige. CatOytherefoiie, immediately turned backhand find- 
ing Marcellus already prevailed upon to make out the order, 
he called for the registers and erased it; Marcellus alL the 
while standing by in silence. . Not content with. this,' he took 
hixA out of the treasury, and led him to his own house. Mar- 
celhis, however, did not complain, either then or afterwards, 
bu^ continued the same frienaship and intimacy with- him to 
the last • 

After the time of his qusestorship was expired. Gate kept a 
watchful eye upon the treasury. He had nis servants there 
daily minuting down tfie proceedings; and he spent much 
time himself in perusing the public .accounts frotn the time of 
Sylla tp his own; a copy of which he had purchased for five 
talents. 

Whenever the senate was summoned to meet, he was the 
first to give his attendance, and the last to withdraw; and of- 
tentimes, while Ihe rest Were slowly assembling, he would sit 
. down and read, hbldiiig his gown before his book; nor would 
he ever be out of* town when a house was callea. Pompey 
finding that, in all his unwarrantable attenrpts, he n^ust nnd 
a severe and inexorable opponent in Cato, when he had a point 
of that kind to carry, threw in his way either the cause of 
96me friend to plead, or arbitration, or other business to at- 
tend to. But Cfato aooik perceived the snare^ and rejected all 
the applications of his friends; declaring that, when the senate 
was to sit, he would never undertake any other .business. For 
his attention to the concerns of government was not, like that 
of some others, euided by the! views of honour or profit, nor 
left to chance or humour; but he ^thought o good eiiizeh ought to 
jbe as soUdtoui about the pubUe as a bee is about her hive. * For 
this leason, he desired his friends, and others with whom he 
had 6onnectioni in the provinces, to give him an account of 
the edicts, the important decisions, and all the principal busi- 
ness transacted there. 

He made a point of it to oppose Clpdius the seditious de- 
magogue, who was always proposing some dangerous law, or 
some chanee in the constitution, or accusing the* priests and 
vestals to &e people. . Fab'ia Terentik, sister to Cicero's wife, 
and one of the vestals, was impeached among the rest, and in 
danger of being condemned. But Catp defended the cause of 
these injured people 90 well, that Clodius was forced to with- 
draw in great confusion, and leave the city. When Cicero 
came to thank him for his service, he said^-^' You must thank 
yeiir country, whose utility is the spring that guides all my 
actiona" 

Vol. III. 3G 
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His reputation came to be so great, that a certain orator, in 
a cause where only one witness was produced, said to the 
judges,-^-" One man's evidence is not sufficient to go hy, not 
even if it was Cato's." It grew, indeed into a kind of proverb, 
when people wer^' speaking of strange and incredible things, 
to say,-^" I would . not: believe such a thing, though it were 
affirmed by Cato." 

A man profuse in his expenses,, and in all. respects of a 
worthless cnaracter, taking upon him one cfay tb speak inHhe 
senate in praise of temperance and sobriejy, Amnseus rose up 
and said,— ^^ Who can endure to hear a man who eats and drinks 
like Crassus, and buUds like Lucullus^ pretend to talk here 
like Cato?'* Hence, others, who were dissolute and abandoned 
in their lives, but preserved a gravity and austerity in their 
discourse, came, by wsy of ridicule, to be called (Jaios^ 

His friends advised him to ofifer himself for the tribuneship; 
but he thought it was not yet time. He said, — ^ He look«i 
upon an office of such power and authority, as a violent medi- 
cme, which blight not to be used except in cases of great neces- 
sity.*' As, Tit that time, he had no public business to engsige 
him, he took his books and philosophers with him, and set out 
for Lucania, where he had lands and an agreeable country re- 
treat By the way he met with a number of horses, carriages, 
and servants, which he found to belong to Metellus Nraos, 
who was going to Rome to apply for the tribuneship. This 
put him to a stand: he remained somt time in deep thought, 
and then gave his people orders to turn back. To ni« friends, 
who were surpised at this conduct,—" Know ye not," said he, 
'" that .Mfetellus is formidable even in his stupidityr But re- 
member^ that he now follows the counsels of Ppmpey; that the 
state.lies prostrate before him; and that he will tall upon and 
crush it with the force of a thunderbolt Is this then a time 
for the pursuit of rural amusements? Let us rescue our liber- 
ties, or. die in their* defence!" Upon the remonstrance of his 
friends, however, he proceeded to his farm; and, after a short 
■ stay there, returned to the city. He arrived in the evening, 
and early next morning went, to the /orum, as a candidate for 
the tribuneship, in opposition to Metellus; for to oppose is the 
nature of that office, and its power is chiefly negative; inso- 
much, that the dissent. of a single voice is sumcient to dis- 
annul a measure in which the whole assembly beside has con- 
curred. 

Catd was at first attended only by a .small number of his 
friends^ but when his intentions were made known, he was 
immediately surrounded by men of honour and virtue, the rest 
of his acquaintan'^e, who gave him the strongest encourage- 
ment, and solicited him to apply for the tribuneship, not as it 
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might imply a favour conferred on himself, but as it would 
be an honour and an advantage to. bis fellow-citizens: observ- 
ingy at the same time, that though it had been frequently in his 
power to obtain this, office without the trouble of opposition^ 
yet he now stepped forth, regardless, not only of that trouble, 
but even of personal danger, when the liberties of his country 
wer0 at stake. Such was the Zealand eagerness of the people 
that pressed around him, that it was with the utmost dimculty 
he made his way to the forum. / 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongst the rest, he 
observed that great corruption had crept into the consular 
electi6n]9. On this subject he gave a severe charge to the peor 
pie, which he co*ncluded by amrming on oath, Uiat he would 
prosecute evel*y one that should offend in that i^ay. He took 
care, however, that Silanus,^ who had married his sister Ser- 
vi]ia, should be excepted. But against MursBna, who, by 
means of bribery, had carried tlie consulship at the 9^me time 
with Silanus^ he laid an information. By the laws of Rome, 
the person accused has power to set a guard upon him who 
lays the infoiunation, thai he may have no ppportunit/of sup^ 
porting a false accusation by private machinations before his 
trial. iVhen the person th^t was appointed Mursena's officer 
on this occasion, onserved the liberal and candid conduct of 
•Cato, that. he sought only to support his information by fair 
and open evidence, he was so struck with the excellence and 
dignity of his character, that he would frequently wait upon 
him in the fotum, or at his house, and, after inqumng whether 
he should -proceed that day in the business of the information, 
if Cato answered in the negative, he made no scruple of leav- 
ing him.. When the trial came on, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, and Muraena's advocate, by way of playing upon Cato, 
threw out maujr pleasant things against the Stoics, anil their 
paradoxical philosophy. This occasioned no small mirth 
amongst the judged; upon which Cato only observed with a 
smile to. those who stood next him, that Rome had indeed a 
most laughable consul, t Muraena acted a very prudent part 
with regard to Cato; for, though acquitted of the charge he 

* From thispass'a^ it should seem that Phitarch supposed Cato to be ca- 
pable of sacrificing to .family connections. But the milt lies rather in the 
historiafi than in the tribune. For is it to be supposed,, that the rigid virtue 
of Cato should descend to the most obnoxious circumstances of predilection? 
It is not possible to. hare a stronger instance of his integrity, than his refus- 
ing the alliance of Pompey the Great; though that refusal was impolitic, and 
attended with bsrd consequences to the state. 

f The French and English translators have it, ajpleaaant etmaul But that 
does not convey the sarcasm tliat Cato meant. Aidiatlum est, quod riaum 
font. 
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hid brought tgairtst htm, he nerertheless consulted hhn on dl 
occasions of importance during his consulship; respected him 
for his sense and virtue, aad made use of his counsels in the ad* 
ministration of government: for Cato, on the bench, was the 
most riffid dispen^r of justice; though, in private society, he 
was affaole and humane. 

Before he w^s Appointed tribune.in-the consulship of Cicero, 
he supported the Supreme magistrate in a terv seasonable 
manner, by many excellent measures dui^ng the turbulent 
times or Catiline. It is well knpwn, that this man meditated 
nothing less than a total subversion of the Rdman state; and 
that, by the spirited counsels and conduct of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly from Rome without effecting bis purpose. But 
Lentulus, Cethegus, and the rest of the conspirators, after re- 
proaching Catiline for his timidity, and the feebleness of his 
enterprises, resolved to distinguish themaelves at least more 
effectually. Their scheme was nothing less than to bum the 
city, and destroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies and 
foreign wars. Upon the discovery of this conspiracy, Cieero, 
as we have observed in his life, called a council^ and the first 
that ^oke was Silanus. -He pve it as his opinion, that the 
conspirators should be punisheo with the utmost rigour. This 
opinion was adopted by the rest, till it came to Caesar. This 
eloquent man, consistent with whose ambitious principles it 
was rather to encourage than to suppress any threatening inno- 
vations, urged, in his usual persuasive manner, the propriety 
of allowing the accused the privilege of trial; and that the con- 
spirators snould only be taken into custody. The senate, who 
were under apprehensions from the people, tl^ought it pru- 
dent to come into this measure^ and even Silanus retracted, 
and d^lared h^ thought of nothing more than imprisonment, 
that beine the n^ost rigorous pumshment a citizen of Rome 
could suner. 

This change of sentiments in those who spoke first, was fol- 
lowed by the rest, who all gave into milder measures; but 
Cato, who. was of a contrary opinion, defended that opinion 
with the wftatest vehemence, eloquence, and energy. He re- 
|)roached Silanus for his pusillanimity in changing nis resolu- 
tion. He attacked Caesar, and charged him with a secret de- 
sign of subverting the government, under the plausible appear- 
ance of mitigating speeches and a humane conduct, of intimi- 
dating the senate, by the same means, even in a case where he 
had to fear for himself, and wherein he might think himself 
bappy^ if he could be exempted from every imputation and 
suspicion of ffuilt He who had openly and daringly attemptp 
ed to rescue from justice the enemies of the state, and diown, 
that so far from having any compassion for his country, when 
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on tbebrinlcbf d^rtnietion, be eould eyen pitf and plead for the 
wretches, the uDoatural wretches, that meditated its ruin^ and 

frieve that their punishment should prevent their design, 
'hisy'it is saidy is the oAly oration of Cato that is extant Cice- 
ro had selected a number of the swiftest writers; whom he had 
tai^ht the art of abbreviating words by characters, and had 
them in different parts of the vsenate-house. Before his con- 
sulate they had nO short-hand writers. Cato carried his point; 
and it was decreed, agreeably to bis opinion, that the conspi- 
rators should suffer capital punishment 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate picture of the 
mind and manners of Cato, the least circumstance that may 
cobtribute.to mark them should not escape our notice. .While 
he was warmly contesting his point with Caesar, and the eyes 
of the whole setiate wer^ upon the disputants, it Is said, that a 
billet wds brought in, and aelivered to Caesar. Cato immedi- 
ately suspected, and charged him with some traitorous design: 
and it was moved in the senate, that the billet should be read 
publicly. Caesar delivered it to Cato, who stood near him; and 
the latter had nosooner cast his'eye upon it, than he perceiv- 
ed it to be the hand of his own sister, Servilia. who was pas- 
8ionat^ly in love with Caesar, by whom she haa been debauch- 
ed. He, therefore, threw it back to Caesar, saying, — ^^ Take 
it, you sot," and Went on with his discourse. Cato was always 
unfortunate amongst the women. This Servilia was infamous 
for h^r commerce with Caesar, and his other sister, Servilia, 
was in still worse repute; for though married to Lucullus, one 
of.the first men in Rome, by whom she also had a son, she 
was divorced for her insufferable irregularities. But what was 
most distressful to Cato, was, that the conduct of his own wife, 
Attilia, was by no means unexceptionable; and that, after hav- 
ing brought him two children, he wasx)bligedtopart with her. 
TJjjon liis divorce from Attilia, he married JVlarcia, the 
daughter of Philip; a woman of good character; but this part 
of Cato's life, like the plots in the drama, is involved and in- 
tricate. Thraseas, upon the authority of Munatius, Cato's par- 
ticular friend, who lived under the same roof with him, giyes 
us this accoupt of the matter?— Amongst the friends and fol- 
lowers of Cato, some jnade a more open profession of their 
sentiments than others. Amount these was Quintus Horten* 
aius, a man of great dignity and politeness.. Not contented 
merely with the friendsnjp of Cato, he was desirous of a fami- 
ly alliance with him; and for this purpose, he scrupled not to 
reauest that his daughter, Portia, who was already married to 
Bioulus, by whom she had two children, might be lent to him 
. as a fruitful soil for the purpose of propagation. The thinff it* 
self, he owned, was uncommon, but by no means unnatural or 
Vol. III. 3« 
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improper; for why should a woman in the flower of her age, 
eitner continue useless, till she is past child-bearing, or x)ver- 
burden her husband with too large a family? The mutual use 
of women, he added, in virtuous families, \vould not only in- 
crease a virtuous offspring, but strengthen and extend. the con- 
nections of society. Moreover, if Bibulus should be unwill- 
ing wholly to ^ive up his wife, she. should be restored after 
she had done him the honour of an alliance to Cato by her 
pregnancy. Cato answered, that he had the greatest regard 
for the friendship of Hortensius, but oould not think o£ his ap- 
plication for another man's wife. Hortensius, however, would 
not give up h^re; but when he could hot obtain Cato's daugh- 
ter, he api^ied for his wife, saying, that she was yet a youns 
woman, and Cato's family already large' enough. He could 
• not possibly.make this request upon a supposition that Cato had 
DO regard for his wife; for she was at that very time pregnant 
Notwithstanding, the latter, when he observed the violent in- 
clination Hortensius had to be dlied to him, did not absolute- 
ly refuse him; but said it was necessary to consult Marcia's fa- 
ther, Philip, on the occasion.' Philip, therefore, was applied 
to, and his daughter was espoused to Hortensius in the pre- 
sence, and with the consent of Cato. These circumstances are 
not related in the proper order of time;" but speaking of Cato's 
connection with the women, I was led to mention them. 

When the conspirators were executed, and Caesar, who, on 
account of his calumnies in the senate, was obliged to throw 
himself on the people, had infused a spirit of insurrection into 
the worst and lowest of the citizens^ Cato being apprehensive 
of the consequences, engaged the senate to appease the multi- 
tude by a free gift of corn^ This cost twelve nundred and fifty 
talents a year; out it had the desired effect * 

Metellus, upon entering on his oflSce as tribune, held seve- 
ral seditious meetings, and published an edict, that Pompey 
should bring his troops into Italy, under the pretext of saving 
the city from the attempts of Catiline. Such was the. pretence; 
but his real design was to give up the state into the nands of 
Pompey. 

Upon the meeting of the senate, , Cato, instead of treating 
Metellus with his usual asperity, expostulated with great mild- 
ness, and had even recourse to entreaty, intimating, at the 
same time, that his family bad ever stooa in the interest of the 

* This is almost one-thiid inore Uian the sum said to have been expend- 
ed in the same (llstrjbution in the Life of Caesar^ and even there it is incredi- 
bly larg^. But whatever might be the expense, the policy was bad; for 
nothing so effectually weiikcns the hands of government as this method of 
bribing Uie populace^ and treating them as injudicious nurses do frowihi 
children. 
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nobility. Mpt^Uus, who imputed Cato's mildness to^is fears, 
y^aa the more insolent on that account, and most audaciously 
asserted, that he would carry his purpose into execution whe- 
ther the •senate would 6r not The voice, the air, the attitude 
of Cato, were chahged in a moment; and with all the force of 
eloquence, he declared, — '^ That while he was liring, Pompey 
should- never enter armed into the city." The senate neither 
approved of the conduct of Cato nor of Metellus. ' The latter 
tney considered ad.a desperate and profligate inadman, who had 
no other aim than that of general destruction and confusion. 
The virtue of Cato they looked upon as a kind ofenthusiasm, 
i^hich woulc^ever lead him to arm in the cause of justice and 
the laws. 

When the people ckme to rotfe for the edict,* a number of 
aliens, gladiators and slaves, armed by Metellus, appeared in 
the forum. He was also followed by several of the commons, 
Tvho wanted to introduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution; 
and his hands were strengtheDed by the prsetorial power oi 
Cdesar. Cato, on the other hand, had the principal citizens on 
his sidej but they were rather sharers in the injury than aux- 
iliaries m the removal of it. The dancer to which he was ex- 
posed, was now so great, that his family was under the utmost 
concern. The greatest part of his friends and relations came 
to his house in me evenine, and passed the night without ei- 
ther eatifig or sleeping. His wife and sisters bewailed their 
misfortunes with tears, while he himself passed the .evening, 
with the utmo&t confidence and tranquillity, encouraging the 
rest to imitate his example. He supped and went to rest as 
usual, and slept. so.und1y till he was waked by his colleague 
I^inutius Thermus. He went to the/wtim, accompanied l>y 
few, but .met by many, \vho advised him to take care of his 
person. When he saw the temple of Castor surrounded by 
armed men, the steps occupied by cladiators, and Metellus 
himself seated 6n an eminence witn Caesar, turning to his 
friends,—" Which,'* said he, " is most contemptible, the savage 
disposition, or the cowardice of him who brings such an army 
against a man who is naked and unarmed.'^ Upon this, he 
proceeded to the place with Thermus. Those that occupied the 
steps fell back to make way for him, but would suffer no one 
else to pass. Munatiusonly, with some. difficulty he drew along 
with hrm; and as soon as he entered, he -took his seat between 
Caesar and Metellus, that he miffht by that means prevent their 
.discourse. This embarrassed Uiem not a little; and what added 
to their perplexity, was the- countenance and approbation that 
Cato met with from all the honest men that were present, who, 
while they admired his firm and steady spirit, so strongly 
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marked id his aspect, encouraged him to pme^efe in tht eaint 
of liberty^ and mutually >a^eed to support him.- 

Meiellusy'encajged at this, proposed to read the. edict Gato 
p^t in his^ negative; and that having no efiect^ he wrested it 
out of his hand. ^ Metellus then attempted to speak it from 
memof^; but Thermus prevented him by puttine bb hand 
upon his mouth. When. he found this inefiectuai, and per- 
ceived that the people were gone, over to the opposite partv, 
he ordered his armed men to make a riot, and throw the whole 
into confusion. Upon this the people dispersed, and Cato was 
left alone, exposed to a storm of sticks and -stones. But Mu- 
rasna, thoueh the former had so lately an inforiiytion against 
him, would not deisert him. He defended him. with his gown 
from . the danger to which he. was exposed, ent|«ated the mob 
to desist from their violence^ and at leneth carried him off In 
his arms into the temple m Castor. When Metellus found 
the benches deserted, and the adversary put to the rout, he 
imagined he had eained his point, and again very modestly 
proceeded to connrm the edict The adyersary, however, 
quickly rallied, and advanced with shouts of the greatest 
courage and confidence. Metellus's party, supposing that by 
some means they had got arms, was* thrown into confusion, 
-and immediately took to flight Upon the dispersion of these, 
Cato isame forward, and hy his encouragement and applause, 
established a considerable party against Metellus. The senate, 
too, voted that Cato shouidj at w events, be support^; ana 
that an edict, so -pregnant with every thing that was perhicious 
to order and gopd government, and had even a tendency to 
civil war, should be opposed with the utmost vigour^ 

Metellus still maintained his resolution; but finding his 
friends intimidated by the unconquered spirit of Cato, he 
came suddenly into the open court, assembled the people, said 
every thine that he thought mi^ht render Cato odious to 
them; and declared, that he would lave nothing to do with the 
arbitrary principles of that man, or his conspiracy against 
Pompey, whose disgrace Rome might one day have severe 
occasion to repent . 

. Upon this he immediately set off for Asia, to earry an ac* 
count of these matters to Fbmpey. And. Cato, by ridding the 
commonwealth of this troublesome tribune, and crushing, as 
it were, in him, the growine power of Pompey, obtainedthe 
highest reputation. jBut what made him still more popular, 
was his prevailing on the senate to desist from their purpose 
of yotine Metellus infamous,* and divesting him of the magis* 
tracy. His humanity and ipoderation in not insulting a van- 
quished enemy, were admired by the people in general; whilst 
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men of political sagacity could see that he thought it prudent 
not to proYoke Pompey too much. 

.Soon afterward, LucuUus returned from the war, which 
being concluded ^y Pompey, gave that general, in some mea* 
sure^- the laurels; and beitif;; ohnQxious^ to the people, through 
the impeachment of Caius JVlemmius, who opposed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than any personal 
hatred, he was in danger of losing bis triumphs. Cato, how-> 
ever, partly because Huculks was allied to nim by marrying 
his daughter Servilia, and partly because he thought the pro* 
ceedinffs unfair, opposed Memmius, and by that means ex*- 
posed himself to great obloquy. But though divested of his 
tribunitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had full credit 
enough to banish Memmius from the courts, and from the' 
lists. LucuUus, therefore, having obtained his triumph, at* 
tached himself tQ Cgtc^ as to the strongest bulwark against the 
power of Pompey.. When this sreat man returnedirom the 
wsF, confident of^ his interest at Rome, from the magnificent 
reception he every where fnet with, he scrupled not to send a 
requisition to the senate, that they would deter the election of 
consuls till his arrival, that he might support Piso.' Whilst 
thev were in doubt about the matter, Cato. not because he was* 
undfer any concern about deferring the election, but that he 
might intercept the hopes and attempts of, Pompey, remon- 
strated against the measure, and carried . it in the negative. 
Pompey was not a little disturbed at this; and concluding, that 
if Cato were his enemy he would be the greatest obstacle to 
his designs, he sent for.his friend Munatius, and commissioned 
him tp demand two of Cato's nieces in marriage; the eider for 
himself, and the y ouneer for his son. Some say that they were 
not Cato's nieces, but nis^daughters. Be that as it may, when 
Munatius opened his commission to Cato, in the presence of 
hb wife and sisters, this women were not a little delighted with 
the splendour, of tne alliaace. But' Cato, without a moment's 
hesitation, answered, — ^^ Go, Munatius: go, and tell Pompey, 
that Cato .is not to be caught in a female snare. Tell him, at 
the same time, that I am sensible of the honour he docs me; 
and whilst he continues to act as he ought to do, I shall have 
that friendship for him which is superior to affinity; bat I will 
never give hostages against my .country to the glory of Pom- 
pey.'' The women^ as it is natural to suppose, were diaerin- 
ed: and even the friends of Cato blaJtnea the severity of. his 
answer. But Pompey soon after save him an opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct, by open oribery in a consuhr eleo- 
tion:^^' You see now/' said Cato to the women, ^ what would 
have been the conseauence of my alliance with Pompey. I 
should have had my snare' in all the aspersions that are thrown 
Vol. ill. 3H 36** 
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upon hiin.'f And they owned that he had acted right Hem 
ever^ if one ought tp judee from the event, it is clear that Cato 
did wrong in rejecting the alliance of Pompey. By suffering 
it to devolve to Caesar,. the united power of those two great 
men w6nt near to overturn the Romati empire. The com- 
monwealth it. effectually destroyed. But this would never 
have been the case, had not Cato, to whom the slighter faults 
of Pompey wer^obnoxious, suffered him, by thus strengthen- 
ing his hands, to commit greater crimes. These consequences, 
however, were only impending at the period under out review. 
When Luculius had a* dispute with Pompey concerning their 
institutions in Pontus, ffor eacl» wanted to confirm his own, as 
the former was evideAuy injured,) he had the support of Cato; 
while Pompey> his junior in the senate, in order to increase 
his popularity, proposed the Agrarian law in favour of the 
army. Cato opposed it, and it was rejected; in consequence 
of which Pompey attached himself to Clodius, the most violent 
and factious of the tribune^; and much about the same time 
contracted his alliance with Caesar,- to which -Cato, in some 
measure, led the way. The thing was thus: — rCaesar, on his 
return from Spain, was at onpe a candidate for the consulship, 
*and demandecf a triumph. But ais the laws of -Rome required 
that, those who sue for the supreme magistracy should sue in 
person, and thoie who triumph should be without the walls, 
ne petitioned the senate that he might be allowed to sue for 
the consulship by proxy. The senate, in general, agreed to 
oblige Caesar; and when Cato, the only one that opposed it, 
found this to be the case, as soon as it came to his turn, he 
spoke the whole day long, and thus prevented the dojng of 
any business. Caesar^^ therefore, gave up the afiair of the 
triumph, ^tered the city, and appUed at once for the consul- 
ship and th^ interest of rompey. As soon as he was apnointed 
consul he married Julia; and as they had both enterea into a 
league against the commonwealth, one proposed the laws for 
the distribution of lands amongst the poor, and the other se- 
conded the proposal. Luculius. and Cicero, in conjunction 
with Bibulus the other consul, opposed it. But Cato in par- 
ticular, who' suspected the pernicious consequences of Caesar's 
connection with Pompey^ was strenuous against the motion, 
and said it was not the distribution of lands that he feared so 
much} as the rewards which the cajolers of the people might 
expect from their favours. 

In tiiis, not only the senate agreed with him, but manyof 
th6 people too, who were reasonably offended by the uncon- 
stitutional conduct of Caesar. For whatever the most violent 
and the maddest o( the tribunes proposed for the pleasure of 
the mob, Ca&sar, to pay an abject court to them, ratified by the 
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consular authority. When he foufnd his motion, therefore^ 
. likejy to be overruled, his party had recourse to violence, 
pelted Bibiilus the consul witn dirt, and broke the rods of his 
lictors. At length; when darts began to be thrown, and inany 
were wounded, the rest of the senate fled as fast as possible out 
of theyZ>r»im. Cato was the last that left it; and as he walked 
slowly along, he frequently looked back,' and execrated the 
wickedness and madness of the people.- The Agrarian law, 
therefore, was not only passed, but they pbligedthe whole 
senate to take an path that they would cortfirm and support it; 
and those that should refuse were sentenced to "pay a heavy 
fine. Necessity brought most of them into the measure; for 
they remembered the example of Metellus,* who was banished 
for refusing to comply, in a similar instance, with the people. 
Cato was solicited by the tears of the female part of hi^ familv, 
and tiie entreaties of his friends, to yield and take the oath. 
But what principally Induced him, was the remonstrances and 
expostulations of Cicero; who represented to him, that there 
might not be so much- virtue, as he imagined, in one man's 
dissenting from a decree that was established- by the rest of 
the senate; that to expose himself to certain danjger, without 
even the possibility of producing any good effect, was perfect 
insanity; and, what was still worse, to leave the commonwealth, 
for which he had undergone so many toils, to the mercy of 
innovators and usurpers^ would' look as if he were weary, at 
least, of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added, might do with- 
out Rome, but Rome could not do without Cato: his friends 
could hot do without, him; himself could not dispense with his 
assistance and support, while the audacious Clodious, by means 
of his tribunitial authority, was forming the most dangerous 
machinations against* himv Bv these and the like remon- 
strances, solicited at home and in the /ort/m, Cato, it is said, 
was with difficulty prevailed on to take the bath; and that, his 
friend Favonius excepted, he was the last that took it 

Elated with this success, Cassar proposed another act for 
distributing almost the wholi^ province of Campania amongst 
the poor. Cato alone .opposed ^ it; and^ though Caesar dragged 
him from the bench, and conveyed him to prison, he omitted 
not, nevertheless, to speak as he passed in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the consequences of the ^ct, and to exhort the 
citizens to put a stop to such proceedings. The senate, with 
heavy hearts, followed Cato, and all the virtuous part of the 
people, with silent indignation. Cassar was not inattentive 
to the public discontent that this proceeding occasioned; but 
ambitiously expecting some concessions on the psfrt of Cato, 

• Metellus Numidlcus. 
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he proceeded to conduct hini'to prison. At lengthy however, 
when he found these expectations yain, .unable any longer to 
support the shame to which this .conduct exposed him, ne in- 
structed one of the tribunes to rescue him from his officers. 
The people, notwithstanding;, brought into his interest b^ 
these public distributions, voted him the province of lUyri- 
cum and all 6«ul, together with four legions for the space of 
Ay^ years; though Cato foretold them,^ at the same time, that 
Uiey were voting a -tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They 
moreover created Clodius, contrary to the Jaws, (for he was 
of> the patrician order,) a tribune of the peoplie; because they 
knew he would, in every respect, accede to their wishes with 
regard to the banishment of Cicero. Calpurnius Pisp, the fa- 
ther of Caesar's wife, and Aldus Gabinius,* a bosom friend of 
Pompey's, as we are told by those . who knew him best, they 
created consuls. 

. Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, and had 
gained one part of the people by favour, and the other by fear, 
still they were afraid of Cato. They remembered the paiiis it 
cost them to overbear him, and that the violent and compul- 
sive measures they had recourse to, did them but little honour. 
Clodhis, too, saw that he could not distress Cicero while sup- 
ported by Cato; yet this was his great object; and upon his 
entering on his ,tribunitial office, he nad an interview with Cato; 
when, after paying him the compliment of being the honestest 
man in Rome, he proposed to him, as a testimony of his sin- 
cerity, the government of Cyprus; an appointment which, he 
said, had TOen solicited by many. Cato answered, that far 
from being a favour, it was a treacherous scheme and a .dis- 
grace; upon which Clodiqs fiercely replied, — ^^ K it is not 
your pleasure to go, it is mine that vou shall go.'' And say- 
ing this, he went immediately to ,tbe senate; and procured a 
decree.forCoto'm expedition. Yet he neither supplied him 
with a vessel, a soldier, or^a servant, two^secretaries excepted, 
one of whom was a notorious thief, and the other a client of 
^is own. Besides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppo- 
sition of Ptqlemy were- not a sufficiei\t task for him, he or- 
dered him likewise to restore the Byzantine exiles. But his 
view in all this was to keep Cato as long, as possible out of 
Rome. 



Cato, thus obliged to go, exhorted Ciceco, who was at the 
une time closely hunted by Clodius, by no means to involve 



^ Plutarch does not mean to represent this friencUhlp in uny hywnMe 
fight The ebaraeter of Gftbinius was despicable in avmy reipac^ as ap- 
pears from Cicero's oratioo for Sextius. 
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his cQcmtryin a eiril war, but to yield to the necessity of the 
times* ' ' / ' 

By .means. of his friend- Ganidius. whom he sent before him 
to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ploie'hiv in. such a manner that 
he yieldea without coming to blows: K>r Cato gave him to un- 
derstand that he should not live in a poor or aoject condition, 
but that he' should be appointed high priest to the Papbian 
Venus.* While this was fiegotiating, Cato stopped at Rhodes, 
at once waiting for Ptolemy^s answer, and making prepara- 
tions- for the r^uction of tKe island. . 

In the meantime, Ptolemy, king of Egypt; who.had left 
Alexandria upon some quarrel witn his subjects, was on his 
way to. Rome, in order to solicit his re-establishment from 
Caesar and Pompey,by means, of the Roman arms. Being in- 
formed that Cato was at Rhodes, he. sent to him,, in hopes that 
he would wait upon him. When his messenger arrived. Cato, 
who then happened to have taken physic, told him, that if 
Ptolemy wanted to s^e him, he might come himself^ When 
he came, Cato neither went forward to meet him, nor did he 
so much K3 rise fronfi his seat, but saluted him as he would do 
a common person; and carelessly bade him sit down. Ptole- 
my was soipewhat hurt by it at first, and surprised to me^t 
with such a supercilious severity of manners in a man of Cato's 
niean dress and appearance^ However, when he entered into 
conversation with him ^concerning his afifairs, when he heard ' 
his free and nervous eloquence, he was easily reconciled to 
hini. Cato, it seems^blamed his impolitic application to ftome; 
represented to him the happiness he had left; and that he was 
about to expose himself to toils, the plagues of attendance, 
and, what was still worse, to the avarice of the Roman chiefs, 
which the whole kingdom of Eg^pt, converted into money, 
could not satisfy. He advised him to return with his fleet, 
and be reconciled to his people, offering him at the sapie time 
his attendance Ind mediation; and- Ptolemy, restored by his 
representations, as it were, from. insanity to reason, admired 
the discretion and sincerity of Cato, and determined to follow 
his advice. . His -friends, nevertheless, brought him back to 
his former measures; but he was no sooner at the door of one 

* This appnintroent seems to be but a poor etchange for a kingdom: but 
when it is remembered that, in the Pagan theology, ihe priests or the gods 
were not inferior hi dignity to princes, and that most of tnem were of royal 
families; — when it is considered in what Jugh reputation the Papbian Venus 
stood among the ancients, and what a lucrative as well as honourable oMce 
.that of her priests must hare been, occasioned by the offerings of the proifi- 
gioos concourse of people who came annttsllr to pay thieir lurvations at her 
temple, it will be thought that Ptolemy made no bad batgain fyr his fitda 
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of the ma^tsrates of Rome, than he repented of his folly, and 
blamed himself for rejecting the virtuous counsel of Cato, as 
for disobeying the oracle of a god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Cato's good stars would have it, 
took himself bfif by poison. As he was said, to have left a full 
treasury, Cato being determined to eo himsielf to Byzantium, 
sedt his nephew Brutus to Cyprus, oecause he had not suffi- 
cient conbdence in Canidius: wnen the esciles were reconeiled 
to the rest of the citizens, and ^1 things quiet in 'Byzantium, 
he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royai furniture 
very magnificent in the articles of vessels, tables, jewels, and 
purple; ^1 which were to be converted into ready money. 
In the management of this afi&ir, he was very exact, attended 
at the sales, took the accounts himself, and brought every ar- 
ticle to the best market ..Nor would he trust to the common 
custom of. sale-factors, auctioneers, bidders, or even his own 
friends; but had private conferences with the purchasers,* in 
which he urgied them to bid. higher, so that every thing ^ivent 
off at the greatest rate. By this means, he gave oflfence to 
many of his- friends, and almost implacably af^hted his par- 
ticular friend Munatiusi Csesar, top, in his oration against 
him, availed himself of this circumstance, and treated him 
very severely. • Munatius, however, tells us, that this under- 
standing was not so much, occasioned b^ Cato's distrust, as 
by his neglect of him, and by his. own jealousy of Canidius: 
for Munatius wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thraseas has 
chiefly followed. He tells us, that he was amongst the last 
that arrived at Cypk*us, and, hy that means, found nothing* but 
the refuse of the. lodgings; that he went to Cato's apartments, 
and was refused admittance, because Cato was privately con- 
certing something with Canidius; and that when he modestly 
complained of thjs conduct, he received a severe answer from 
Cato, who observed, with Thebphrastus, tha^too much love 
was frequently the occasion of hatred; and that^he, because 
of the strength of his attachment, to him, was angry at the 
slightest inattention. He told him, at the same time, that he 
made use of Canidius as a necessary agent, and because he had 
more confideoce in him than in the res^ having found him 
honest, though he had been there from the first, and had op- 

Eortunides of being otherwise. This conversation, which he 
ad in private with Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to 
Canidius; and when this came to his knowledge, he would 
neither attend at Cato's entertainments, nor, Uiough colled 
upon, assist at his councils. Cato, threatening to punish him 
for disobedicnpe, and as is usual .to take a pledge from him,* 

• When a magfistratc refused a summons to the senate or public council* 
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Munatius paid no' regard to it, but sailed for Roxn^, and lohje 
retained his resentment Upon Cato's return,. by means of 
Marcia, who. at that time lived with her husband, he and Mu- 
natius were both invited- to svip with Barca. Cato, who came 
in after the rest of the company had taken their places, asked 
where he should take his place? Bsurca answered, where he 
pleased, " Then,'**said he, "I will take my place by Muna- 
lius." He, therefore, took hiis place next him, bi^ he showed 
him ho other marks of friendship during supper: afterward?, 
however, at the request of Marcia, Cato wrote to him Uj^athe 
should Be glad to see hina. He, therefore, waited on mm at 
his pwn house, and being ^tertained by Marcia till the rest 
of the morning visiters were gone, Cato came in and embraced 
him with grej^t kindness. We have dwelt upon these little 
circumstances the longer, as, in our opinion, they contribute 
no less. than. more public and important actions, towards the 
clear delineation of manners and charactiers« 

Cato in his expedition had s^cquired near seven thousand 
talents of silver,. and being under some apprehensions on ac- 
count of the leneth of his voyage, he provided a number of 
vessels that would hold two talents and five hundred drachmas 
a-piece. To each of these he tied a long cord, at the end of 
wnich was fastened a long piece of cork, so that if any mis- 
fortune shoujd happen to the ship that Qontained them, those 
buoys might mark the spot where they lay. The whole trea- 
sure, -however, except a* very little, was conveyed with safety. 
Yet his two books of accounts, which he kept very accurate, 
were both lost; one by shipwreck with his treedman Philar- 
gyrus, and the other by fire at Corcyra; for the sailors, on ac- 
count of the. coldness of the weather, kept fires in tlie tents by 
night, and thus the misfortune happened. This troubled Cato, 
though Ptolemy *s servants, whom- he had brought .over with 
him, were sufficient vouchers for his conduct against* enemies 
Snd informers: for he did not intend these accounts merely as 
a proof of his honesty, but to recommend, the same kino of 
accuracy and industry to others. 

As soon as his arrival with the fleet was notified in Rome, 
the magistrates, the priests, the whole senate, and multitudes 
of the people, went down to the river to meet him, and cover- 
ed both its banks, so that his reception was something like a tri- 
umph. Yet there was an ill-timed haughtiness in his conduct; 
for though the consuls and prs^tors came to <^ait upon him, he 
did not so much as attempt to make the shore where they 
were, but rowed carelessly along in a royal six-oared galley, 

Uie penalty was to take some piece of furniture out of his house, and to keep 
it till lie should attend. This they called pignora capere. 
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tod did not land tiU he eune iota port with his whole fleet 
The people, however, were struck with admiration «t the vast 
quantity of money that was carried alone the streets, and the 
senate, in full assembly, bestowed the highest encomiums upon 
him, and voted him a praetorshipextraorainary,* and thenght 
of attending at the public shows in ^pr«(fxlay or purple-bor- 
dered gown. But these honours he thought proper to decline. 
At the saiQt time he petitipnedjhat the^ would grant hisfre^ 
I dom to Nicias. an officer of Ptolemy's, in favour of whose di« 
ligeni^ and fidelity he gave his own testimony! PhiliPy the 
father of Marcia, was consul at that time, and his colleague 
respected Cato no. less for his virtue^ than Philip might for. his 
allianee;^ 30 that he had in some measure the whole consular 
. interest in .his hands. When Cicero returned /rom that exile 
to which he had been sentenced by Clodius, his influence was 
considerable, and he ^rupled not, la the absence of Clodius, to 
pull down and destroy the tribunitial edicts which the latter 
had put up in the Capitol. Upon this, the senate was assem- 
bled, and Cicero, upon the accusation of Clodius, made his de- 
fence by alleging tnat Clodius* had not been legally appointed 
tribune, and that^ of course, every act-of his office was -null 
and void. Cato interrupted him, and said^ — ^< That he was 
inde^ {sensible that the whole administration of Clodius had 
been wicked and absurd;'^ but that if every act of his office 
were to be annulled, all that he had done m- Cyprus would 
stand for- nothing, because his comiriission, issuing from* a tri- 
bune not legally appointed, could not be valid; wat Clodius, 
though he was of a patrician family, had not been chosen tri- 
bune contrary to law, because he had previously been enrolled 
in the order of plebeians by an act passed for tnat purpose; but 
that, if he- had acted unjustly in his office, he was liable to per- 
sonal impeachments, while, at the same time, the office itself 
retained its proper force and authority. This occasioned a 

auarrel for some time between Cicero and Cato, but afterwaros 
iiey were reconciled. 

Caesar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by Pompey 
and Crassus, and it was agreed that the two last should again 
stand for the consulship; that Caesar should retain his govem- 
. ment five years longer, and that the best provinces, revenues, 
and troops, should be secured to themselves. This was nothing 
less than a division of empire, and a plot a^inst the liberti^ 
of the commonwealth. This dan^rousjunctipn deterred many 
men of distinguished rank and integrity from their design of 

* CatowM then but thirty<«ight yean of 1^, ind» coimtmiaiiOjp too 
young to be pnetor in the orafauiiy wajr, in which a^efion coiud not enter 
en that office till he wm tdtty. 
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offering themtelves cuiididatieft For the consulfthipi Cato; how- 
ever, prevailed on Lucius Domitius, who roafned hia aister, 
not to give up the point,, nor to resign his pretensions; for that 
the contest was not then for the consulship, but for the liber- 
ties of R6me. The sober part of the citizens agreed too, that 
the consular power should not be suffered to erow so enormous 
by the linlon of Crassus and' Pompey; but that, at all events, 
they were to be'separated, and Domitius encouraged and sup- 
ported in the competition. Thejr assured him, at the same 
time, that he would have the voices of many of the people, 
who were at present only silent through fear. Pompcy's par- 
ty, apprehensive of this, lay in wait tor Domitius, as he went 
before day b^ torch-light into theCampus Martins. The torch- 
bearer was killed at the fir^t. stroke; the rest were wounded 
and fled, Cato and Dpmitius alone excepted^ for Cato, though 
he had received a wound in the arm, still kept Domitius on 
the spot, and conjured him not to-desert the cause of liberty 
while he Had life, but to oppose to the utmost those enemies 
of their country, who showed what use they intended to make 
of that pbwer, which they sought by such execrable tneans. 

Domitius, however, unable to stand the shock, retired^ and 
Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls. Yet Cato gave up 
nothing for lost, but solicited.apraetorship for himself, that he 
might from thence^ as frbm akind-of fort, militate against the 
consuls, and not contend with them in the capacity of a pri- 
vate citizen. The consuls, itppi^hensrve that the practorial pow- 
er of Cato would not be^ inferior e^en to the consular authori- 
S, suddenly assembled a small senate, and obtained a decree, 
at those who were elected* praetors should immediately enter 
upon office,* without waiting the usual time to stand the 
charge, if any such charge should be brought against them, of 
bribery and corruption. By this mestns they brought in their 
own creatures and dependents, presided at the election^ and 
gave money t6 the populace. Yet still the virtue of Cato could 
not totally lose its weieht There werCiStlll those who had ho- 
nesty enough to be ashattied of selling his interest, and wis- 
dom enough to think thai it would be of sereice to the state to 
elect him even at the public expense. He therefore was nomi'^ 
nated praetor by the votes of the first-called tribe; but Pbmp^y, 
scandalously pretending that he heard it thunder, broke up the 
assemblvj tor it is not eommon for the Romans to do any bu- 
siness, it it thunders. Afterwards, by means of bribery, and by 
the exclusion of the virtuous 'part of the citizens from the aa- 
• . 

*Chere wa» alwmyt a time ftl]<ytted between nomiiuilion and poneifioiif that 
if any nndae means had been made use of. in tb6 canvaM th^y might be d»- 
eoreied. ^ 

Vol.111. 3 1 37 
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s^mblyi they procured Vatiiuus to be returned praetor instead 

of Gato. Tnose electors, it is said, vrho voted from such ini- 
quitous motives, like so many culprits, immediately ran away. 
To the rest that assembled and expressed their indignation, 
Cato'was empowered by one of the tribune^ to address him- 
self in a spee(^h^ in the course of which he foretold, as if inspire 
ed by some divine influence, all those evils that then threaten- 
ed the commonwealth, and stirred up the people a^inst Pom* 
pey and Crassus, who, in the cotiscioireness of- their guilty in- 
tentions, feared the control of the praetorial power of Uato. In 
his return home he was followed by a greater multitude than 
dl that had been appointed prastors united. 

When Caius Trebonius moved for the distribution of the 
consulat provinces, .and proposed giving Spain and Africa to 
one of th6 consuls, and Syria and E^ypt to the other, together 
with fleets and armies, and an unlimited power of making war, 
and extending dominion, th^ rest of the seliate, thinking op- 
position vain, forbore to speak against the motion. Cato, how- 
ever, before it was put to the vote, ascended the rostrum in 
order to jspeak, but he was limited to the space of two hours; 
and when he had spent this time in repetitions, instructions, 
and predictions, ana was . proceeding in his discourse, the lie- 
tor took him down from the rostrum. Yet still, when below 
amongst the people, (ije persisted to speak in behalf of liberty; 
and jthe people readily attended to him, and joined in his in- 
dignation, till the consul's beadle again laid hold of him, and 
turned him out of the forum. He attempted,' notwithstanding, 
to return to his place, and excited the people to assist him, 
which being done more than once,^rebonius, in a violent 
rage', ordered him to prison. Thither he was followed by the 
populace,' to whoiii he addressed himself as he went tiil^ at 
last, Trebpnius, through fear, dismissed him. Thus Cato was 
rescued that day. But afterward^, the people being partly 
overawed, and partly corrupted, the consular party prevented 
Aquilius, one of the^ibunes, by force of arm^, from coming 
oui bf the senate-house into the asseoibly, wounded many, 
killed some, and thrust Gato, who said it thundered, out of the 
forum; so that the law was passed. by compulsion. This ren- 
dered Pompey so obnoxious, that the people were going to pull 
down his statues, but were preventea by Cato. Afterwards, 
when the law was proposea for the allotment of Caesar/s pro- 
vinces, Cato, addressing himself particularly to Pompey, told 
^im, with great confidence, he did not then consider that he 
was taking Ctesar upon his shoulders; but when he began to 
find his weight, ana could neither support it, nor shake ^im 
off,' they xyould both fall together, and crush the commonwealth 
in their fall: and'then he should nnd, too late, that the counsels 
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of Ctito were no Iess« sdlutary Tor himself than intriasically 
Jiist .Yet Pompey, though he often heard these things, in the 
confidence of his fortune and his power, despised them, «nd 
feared no reverse fVom the part of Caesar. 

Catp was the following year appointed praetor, but he can 
hardljr be said to have contributed so much to the dignity of 
that high office by the rectitude of his conduct^ as to have de- 
rogated from it by the meanness of his dress; U)r he would of- 
ten go to the praetorial bench without bis robe or his shoes, 
and sit in judgment, even in capital cases, on some of the first 
personages in Rome. Some will have iLthat he passed sen- 
tence wnen he ha4 drunk after dinner; but that is not true. 
He was resolved to extirpate that extreme corruption which 
then prevailed ampn^st the people, in elections of every kind: 
and,, m order to efiect this, he moved that a law should be 
passed in the senate, for every candidate, though no iofohna- 
tion should be laid, to declare upon oath in what manner (ie 
obtained his election. ' Thia gave ofienceto the candidates 
and to the more mercenary part of the people: so that, as Cato 
was ffoingin the morning to the tribunal, he was so much in- 
sulted and pelted with stones by the mob, that the whole court 
fled, and he with difficultv. escaped into the rostrum. There 
he stood,, and his firm ana steaqy aspect soon hushed the cla- 
mours and dUord^rs of the populace; so that when he spoke 
'ipon the subject, he was heard/ with a general silence.* The 
senate publicly testified their approbation of his conduct; but 
he. answered, that no compliment could -be paid to them: at 
least for deserting the praetor, and declining to assist him 
when in manifest danger. This meakire distressed the can- 
didates considerably: for, on the one hand, they were afraid of 
elving , bribes, and, on die oliier, they were apprehensive of 
fosing their election, if it should be done by^ their opponents. 
Thev thought it best, therefore, jointly to deposit five hun- 
dred sestertia eacb,t then to canvass in a fair and legal manner, 
and if any one should be convicted of bribery he should forfeit 
his deposit Oato wa^ appointed guarantee of this agreement, 

* Tbis circumstance in Cato's life afibrds a good comment oft. the follow^ 
ing passage in Virgil^ and, at the same time, tlie laboured dignity and weight 
of that verse, 

— Pietate gravem et mentis si foiti virum quem, 
conveys a Very strong and jnst idea of Cato. 

Ac vehiti magno in populo cum sxpe coorta est ' 

Seditio, saeyitque apmiis ignobile vulgufl^ ' ■ . , 
Jamque laces et saxa volauit; furor anna ministnti 
Turn, pietate gravem et mentis si fortd virum quem 
'' 'Con8pe|[£re,' silent, arrectisque auribusadstant. 

Die regit dicfis animos, et pectora mulcet. p^irg, JEn, L 

f Cicero speaks of this argument in out of his' epistles to AUticus. 
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and the money was to bo lodged in lib htnd; but fi>r this be 
accepted of sureties. . When the daj of election came, Ceto 
stood next to the tribune who presided^ and, as he examined 
the votes, one o£ the depositing candidates appeared to hare 
made use of some fraud. He, therefore, ordered him to ipskj 
the money to the rest But, afiercomplimentins the intent/ 
of Cato, they remitted the fine, and said that the ^Qt was a 
sufficient punishment Cato, however, rendered himself ob- 
noxious to many by this, conduct, who seemed displeased that 
he affected both the leeislative and judicial powers. Indeed, 
there is hardly any autnority so much exposed to envy as the 
latter, and hardly any virtue so obnoxious as that of justice, 
owine to the popular weight and influence that it always car- 
ries ilong witn it For though he who administers justice in 
a virtuous manner may not b^ respected as a man, of valour, 
nor admired as a man of parts; yet nis integrity is always pro- 
ductive of love and conndetice; Valour produces fear, end 
parts create suspicion: they are distinctions^ moreover, which 
are rather given than acquired. One arises from a natural 
acuteness, the other from a natural firmness of mind. How- 
ever, as justice is a virtue so easily practicable and attainable, 
the opposite vice is proportionably odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefsof Rome* in ^ 
neral. But Pompev^ in particular, whose glory was to rise 
out of the ruin^ of his power, laboured with unwearied assi- 
duity to procure impeacnments aeainst him. The incendiary 
Clouius, who had again entered the lists of Pompey, accused 
Cato of embezzling; a quantity of the Cyprian treasure; and of 
raising an opposition vto Pompey, because the latter had re- 
fused to accept of his daughter in -marriage. Cato, oq . the 
other hand, maintained, that though he was not so much as 
supplied with a horse or a soldier by the governmeat, yet he 
had brought mor^ treasure to the commonwealth.from Cyprus, 
than Pompey 'had done from, so many wars and triumphs over 
the harassed world. He asserted, that he never even wished 
for the alliance of Pompey, not because he thought him on- 
worthy, but because of the difference of their political princi- 
ples: — ^^ For my own part," said he,*' I rejected the j)rovince 
offered me as an appendage to my prdetorsnip; but for Pom-, 
pey^ he arretted some provinces to himself, and some he be> 
stowed on his friends. Nay^ he has now, without even soli- 
citing your consent, accommodated Csesar in Gaul with six 
thousand soldiers. Such forces, armaments, and horses, are 
now, it seems, at the disposal of private men: and Pompey re- 
tains the title of commander ana {general, while be deie^tas 
to others the Jegions and the provinces; and continues within 
the walls to preside at elections, the arbiter of the nob, and 
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the fabricator of sedition. From thi^ conduct his principles 
are obvious. He holds it but one step from anarchy toaoso- 
lute power."* Thus Cato maintainea his party against Pom* 

. Marcus Faronius was the intimate friend and imitator of 
Cato^ as Apollodorus Phalereust is said to have been of Socra- 
tesy who was transported with his discourjses even to madness 
or intoxipation. This Favonius stood for the office of aedile, 
and apparently lost it; but Cato, upoli examining the votes, 
and finding them all to be written in the same hand, appealed 
agaidst the fraud, and the tribunes set aside the election^ Fa* 
vonius, Uierefore, wias elected; and in the discharge of the se- 
veral offices of his magistracy he had the assistance o£ Cato, 
particularly in the theatrical entertainments that w.^re given 
to the people. In these Cato gave, another specimen of his 
economy; for he did not allow the players and musicians 
crowns of gold, but of wild olive, such as they iise in the 
Olympic games. Instead of expensive presents, he gave the 
Greeks beets and lettuces, and radishes ^d parsley; and the 
Romans be presented with jiigs of wine^ pork, figs, cucumbers, 
and fagots of wood. Some ridiculed the meanness of his pre- 
sents, while others were delighted ^ith this relaxation from 
the usual severity of his^^ manners. ' And Favonius, who ap- '• 
peared only as a common person amongst the spectators, and 
had given up the management, of the whole to Cato> declared 
the same to the people, and publicly applauded his conduct, 
exhorting him to reward merit bf every Kind. Curio, the col- 
leiigue of Favonius, exhibited .at the same time, in the other 
theatre, a very magniAcent entertainment: but the people left 
him, and were mucn more entertained with seeing Favonius 
act the private citizen, and Cato master of the cerefmonies. 
It is probabley however,, that he took this upon him only to 
show the folly of troublesome and expensive preparations' in 
matters of mere ainusemertt, and that the benevolen6e and 
good humour suitable to such occasions would haye a better 
effect , 

When Sclpio, Hyps^eus, and Milo, were candidates for the 
consulship, and,-beside the usual infamous pi'actices of bribe- 
ry, and corruption, had recourse to violence and murder^ and 
civil war, it was proposed that Pompey should be appointed 

. * This maxim to ^een verified in almost ereiy state. When ambiticiui 
Hien umed at absolute powei^ their first measure was to impede the regular 
mofiments of the constitutional government by throwing, all into confusion^ 
that they might ascend to monarchy, at iEneas.went to. the thnme of Ca^i 
ttag^ ihvol^d \ti a cloud; - . - / 

t See Plato's Phcdo, and the beginning of the S^padum. This Apol- 
Moms was sumamed Mameu$^ from his paasiotiate Enthusiasm. 

37* 
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protector of this election. But Cato opposed this, and said that 
the laws should not xlerive their security from Pompey, but 
that Pompey should owe his to the laws. 

However, when the consular power had heen long suspend 
ed, and ihe forum was in some measure besieged by three ar- 
mies« Cato, that things might kiot come to the worst, recom- 
roenued to the senate to confer that power on Pompe^ as a 
favour, with which his own influence would otherwise mvesl 
him, ajid by that means to make a less evil the remedjr for 4 
greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Gate's, moved in the 
senate that Pompey should be created sole consul; adding^ that 
his administration would either be of the greatest service to 
the state; or tiiat, at leasts if the commonwealth must have a 
knaster, n would have the satisfaction of being under the au^ 
pices of' the greatest man in Rome. Cato, contrary to every 
one's expectation, seconded the motion, intimating that any 
government was preferable to anarchy; and that Pompey pro- 
mised fair for a constitutional administration, and for th? pre- 
servation of the city. 

Pompey being thus elected consul, invited Cato to his house 
in the suburbs. He received him with the greatest caresses 
and acknQwledgments^ and entreated him to assist in his ad- 
ministration, and to preside at his councils. Cato answered,' 
that he had neither formerly opposed Pompey out of private 
enmity, nor supported him 6f late out of personal favour; but 
that the welfare of the state had been his motive in both: that, 
in private, lie would assist him with his council whenever he 
should be called upon; but that, in public, he should speak his 
sentiments, whether they might be in his favour or not And 
he did not fail to do as he had told him: for, soon after, when 
Pompey proposed severe punishments and penalties against 
those who had been guilty of bribery, .Cato pive it as his 
opinion, that the jpast should be overlooked, and the future 
only adverted to: for that, if he should scrutinize into former 
offences of that kind, it would be difficult to say, where it 
would end; and should he establish penal laws, ex postfaetOy 
it would be har^ that those who were convicted of former of- 
fences should suffer for the breach of those laws which were 
then hot in being. Afterwards, too. when impeachments were 
brought against several persons of rank, ahd^ome of Pompey's 
friends, amongst the rest, Cato, when he observed that Fom- 
pey favoured me latter^ reproved him with great freedom, and 
urged him to the discharge of his duty. Pompey had enacted, 
that eneoniiums should no longer be spoken in favour of the 
prisoner at the bar; and yet he gave in to the court a written 
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encomioni* on Munatius PIan.cu8,t when he was upon his 
trial; but.Cata, When he observed this.' as he was one of the 
judges, stopped his ears, and forbade the apology to be read. 
t^lancusj upon this, objected to Cato's being one of the judges; 
yet he was condemned notwithstanding. Indeed, Cato gave 
the criminals in general no stnall perplexity; for they were 
equally afraid of having him for their judge, and of objecting 
to him; as in the latter case it was generally understood that 
they were unwilling to rely on their innocence, and by the 
same means were condemned. Nay, to object to the judgment 
of Cato, became a common handle of accusatidn and reproacih. 

Caesar, at the same time that he was prosecuting the war in 
Gaul, was cultivating his interest in the city, by all that friend- 
ship and munificence could effect Poinpey saw this, ..and 
waked, as frpm a dream, to the warnings of Cato; jet he re- 
mained indolent: and Cato, who perceived the political neces- 
sity of opposing Caesar, determined himself to stand for the 
consulship, that he might thereby oblige him either to lay 
down his arms, or discover his designs. Cato^s competitors 
were- both men of credit; but Sulpicius,t who was one of them, 
had himself derived great advantages from the authority of 
Cato.- On this account he was censured as ungrateful; though 
Cato was not offended:—" For what wonder,'* said he, ^ is it, 
that what a man esteems- the greatest happiness he should not 
give \ip to anl)ther?'' He procured an Sict in the senate, that 
no candidate should canvass by means of others. This exas- 
perated the people, because it cut dff at once the means of 
cultivating favour, and conveying bribes; and thereby rendered 
the lower t)rder of citizens poor and insignificant It was in 
some measure, owing to this act, that he lost the consulship; 
for he consulted his dignity too much to canvass in a popular 
manner himself, andAis friends could not then do it for him. 

A repulse, in thiscase,as for some time attended with shame 
and sorrow both to the candidate and his friends; but Cato was 
«a little affected by It, that he anointed himself to play at ball, 
and walked as usual after dinner with his friends in ineforum^ 
without his shoes or his tunic, Cicero, sensible how much 
Rome wanted such a consul, at once blamed . his indolence, 
With regard to courting the people on this occasion, and his 

* Dion calb this an eulogiuni and a petition, ^ttavt «n i^tut axm mm <nr 



t Munathis Plancus, who in the Greek is mistakenly called Flaccus, was 
then tribune of the people. He Was accused by Cicero, and defended by 
Pompey, biit unanimously condemned. 

i The competitors were M. Claudius Mkrcellus, and Servius Sulpidus 
Rufus. The latter, accordinj^ to Dion, was chosen for his knowledge of 
the lawi, and the fonner for his eloquenee. 
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inattention to future «uqcQ88; whereas he had twice applied for 
the prstorship. CataansWeredy that his ill success in* the lat- 
ter case was not owing to the aversion of the people, but to 
the corrupt and coippulsive measures Osed amongst them; 
while in an application for the consulship no such measures 
could be usecU and he was sensible, therefore, that the citizens 
were offended by those maniieris which it did not become a 
wise man either to change for their sakes, or. by repeating 
his application, to expose himself to. the same ill success. 

Caesar had at this tune obtained many dangerous victories 
over warlike nations, and had fallen upon, the Germans, though 
at peace with the Romans, and slain three hundred tnousand 
of them. Many of the citizens, on this occasion, voted a pub- 
lic thanks^ving; but Cato was of a different opinion, and said, 
— ^* That Caesar should b^ given up to the nations he had injur- 
ed, that his conduct might not bring a curse upon the city: yet 
the gods;'^ he said, ^' ought to be thanked, notwithstanding 
that the soldiers had not suffered for the madness and wicked- 
ness of their general, but that they had in mercy spared the 
state."' Caesar, upon this, sent letters to the senate, full of in- 
vectives against Cfato. When they were read, Cato rose with 
great calinness, and in a speech so regular that it seemed pre- 
meditated, said, tbat, with regard to me letters,, as they con- 
tained nothing but a little of C^ar^s buffoonery^ they dfeaerv- 
ad not to be answered: and then Ikying open the wnole*plan 
of Caesar's conduct, more like a friend who knew his bosom 
counsels than an enemy, he showed the senate that it was no^ 
the Britons^ or the Gauls they had to fear, But Caesar himself. 
This al^med them soinuch, that Cae^sar's friends were sorry 
they had produced the letters that occasioned it Nothing, 
however, was then resolved upon; only it was. debated con- 
cerning the propriety of apjpointing a su^essor to Caesar; and 
when Caesar^s friends required, that, in case thereof, Pompey 
too should relinquish his arraj^, and give tip his provinces, — 
** Now," cried Cato, "is coming to pass the even^ that I fore- 
tQld.t It is obvious that Caesar will have recourse to arms, 

* Amiot^ thinks we ougrht to read T^ytutyMr, and hot B^«tvwr. 

f But was not this v«^ impolitic in Cato/ Was it not a Vain saciifice to 
his ambition of prophecy? Czsar could not long remain unacquainted with 
what had paasea in the senate'; and CatQ*s observation on this occasion was 
not much more discreet than it would be to tell a madman, who had a flam- 
beau in his hand, that he intended to bum a house. Cato, in our opinioo, 
with all his rirtue, contributed no leas to the destruction ofthe common- 
wealth than CKsar himself. ' Wherefore did he idly exasperate 6iat vnbi- 
tioQs man, by objectinf^ against a public thanksffiving for his victories.^ 
There wks a prejuifice m %at part of Cato's conduct, which had but tlkc 
shadow of virtue to aupport it Nay. it is mote than probable that it was . 
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and that tb? power which he has obtained bv deceiving the 
people, he will make use of to enslave them. '' However, Ga- 
te h«d but little influence out of the senate, for the people were 
bent on aggrandii^lng Caesar, and even the senate, while con- 
Tinced by uie arguments of Cato, was afraid .of the people. 

When the news was brought that Caesar had taken Arimi* 
num, and was advancing with his army towards Rome: the 
people in general, and even Pompey, cast their eyes upon Ca- 
to, as on the only person who had foreseen the original de- 
signs of C^san ^^ Ilad ye then/' said Cato, ** attend^ to my 
counsels, you would neither now have feared the power of one 
man, nor would it have been in one man that you should have 

Slaced jTOur hopes." Pompey answered, that <>Cato had in- 
eed been a better prophet* but that he had himself acted a 
more friendly part'^ And Cato then advised the senate to 
put every thine into the hands of Pompey )t-^^^ For the authors 
of great evils,'^he said, " knew best now to remove them.*' 
As I'ompey perceived that his forces .were insufficient, and 
even the few that he had by no means hearty in his cause, he 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato being determined to 
follow him, sent his youngest son to Munatius, who was in the 
country of the Brutii, ancTtook the eldest along with him. .As 
his familv,and particularlv his daughters, wanted a proper su- 
perintenaent. he took, IVlarcia again, who was then a rich 
vridow; for Ilortensius was dead, and had left her' his whole 
estate. This circumstance gave Caes^ occasion, to' reproach 
Cato with his aVarice, and to call him the mercenary husband: 
— ^^ For why," said he, " did he part with her if he Jiad occa- 
sion for her nimself ? And if he had not occasion for her, why 
did he take her ajgain? The reason is obvious. It was the 
wealth of Hortensius. He lent the young man his wife that 
he might make her a rich widow." But in answer lo this, 
one need only quote that passage of Euripides,* — 

« C«U HcTCulet a cowasd!" 

For it would be equ^y absurd to reproach Cato with covet- 
ousness, as it would be to char^ Hercules with want of cou- 
rage. Whether the conduct otCato was altogether unexcep- 
tionable in this aflair i^ another question. However, as soon as 
he had married Marcia, he gave her the charge of his family^ 
and followed Pompey. . 
From that time, it is Said, that he neither cut his hair, noi 

6ut of spite to CsMT that Cato gave the whole consdal* povisrto Pompey. 
it mutt be reineinhered that Cxtar had debauched Cato's nater. 

* Thii paBasM is itv the first act- of the' Her(;uU$ Ftirew. 

Vol. IIL^I— 3lt 
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shaved his beard, nor wore a garland; but was uniform in his 
dress, as in his anguish for his countty. On which side soever 
victory might for a while declare, he changed not, on that ac- 
count his habit Being appointed to the government of Sicily, 
he pacsed over to Syracuse; and finding that Asinius Pollio 
was arrived atMessanja with a detachment from the enemy, 
he sent to him to demand the reason of his coming; but Polho 
only answered his question by another, and demanded of Cato 
to know the cause of these revolutions. When he was inTonn- 
ed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was encamped at 
Dyrrhachium, — ^^ How mysterious," said he, " are the- ways 
ot Providence! When Pompey neither acted upon the princi-. 
pies of wisdom, nor of justice, he was invincible; but now that 
ne would save the liberties of his country, his good fortane 
seems to have forsaken him.. Asinius (he said) he could easi- 
ly drive out of Sicily; but as greater supplies were at hand, 
he was unwilling to involve the island , m war." He, there- 
fore, advised the Syracusans to consult their safety by joining 
the stronger party, and soon after set sail. • When he came to 
Pompey, nis constant sentiments were, that the war should be 
procrastinated in hopes of peace; for that if they came to blows, 
which party soever might be successful, the event would be 
(decisive against the liberties of the state. He also prerailed 
on Pompeyj, and the council of war, that neither any city sub- 
ject to tne Romans should be sacked, nor any Roman killed, 
except in the field of battle. By this he gained -great glory, 
and Drought over many, by his humanity, to the interest of 
Pompey. 

When he went into Asia for the purpose of raisinr men and 
ships, he took with him his sifter Servilia, and a littfe boy that 
she had by Lucullus; for, since the death of her husband, she 
had lived with him; and this circumstance of putting herself 
under the eye of Cato, and of following Him though the se- 
vere discipline of camps, greatly recovered her reputation; yet 
Caesar did not fail to censure Cato even on her account 

Though Pompey's officers in Asia did not think that they 
had much need orCiaitb's assistance, vet he brought over the 
Rhodians to their interest; and there leaving his sister Servilia 
and her son, he joined Pompey's forces, which were now on a 
respectable footing, both by sea and land. It was on this oc- 
casion that Pompey discovered his .final views. At first he 
intended to have. given Cato the supreme naval command; and 
he had then no fewer than five hupdred men of war, besides 
an infinite number of open galleys and tenders. Reflecting, 
however, 'or reminded by his friends, that Cato's great prin- 
ciple was on all occasions to rescue the commonwealth irom 
the government of an individual; and that, if invested with so 
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considerable a power himself, the moment Cssar should be 
vanquished, he would oblige Pompey too to lay down h^s 
arms,. and sUbmrt to the laws; he changed his intentions, 
though he had already mentioned them to Cato, and' gave the 
command of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, however, 
was not abated by this conduct When they were on the eve 
of a battle at Dyrrhachium Pompe;^ himself addressed and en- 
couraged the army, and ordered his officers to do the same. 
Their addresses, notwithstanding, were" coldly received. But 
v^hen Gato rose, and spoke upon the Principles of philosophy 
concerning liberty^ virtue, death, ana glory; wheri, by his im- 
passioned action^ he showed that he felt what he spoke, and 
that his eloquence took its glowing colours from his soul; when 
he concluded with an invocation to the gods, as witnesses of 
their efforts for the presetvation of their country, the plaudits 
of the army rent the skies, and the generals marched on in full 
confidence of. victory. They fotieht and wer^ victorious; 
though CaBsar's good genius availeahim of the frigid caution 
and diffidence of Pompey, and rendered the victory incom- 
plete. But these things haV«f been mentioned in the life of 
Fompey. Amid the general joy that followed/ this success, 
Cato alone mourned over his i^ountry, aiid bewailed that fatal 
and cruel ambition, which covered the field with the bodies of 
citizens, fallen by the hands of each other. When Pompey, 
in pursuit of Caesal*, proceeded to Thessaly, and left in Dy rrha- 
chnim a large quantity of arms and treasure, together with 
some friends and relations, he gave the whole in charge to 
Cato, with the qommand of fifteen cohorts only; for stul he 
was afraid of his republican principles. If he should be van- 
quished, indeed, he knew he would be faithful to him; but if 
he should be victor, he knew, at the same time, that he would 
not permit him to reap the reward of conquest in the sweets of 
absolute power. Cato, however, bad the satisfaction of being 
attended by many illustrious persons in Dyrrhachium. 

lyter the fatal overthrow at Pharsalia, Cato, determined, in 
case of Pompev's death, to conduct the people under his charge 
to Italy, ana tnen t6 retire into exile, Uir from the cognizance 
of the power of the Wrant; but if. Pompey survived, he was 
resolved to keep his little forces together for him. With this 
design, he passed into Corcyra, where the fleet was stationed: 
and would there have resigned his command to Cicero, be- 
cause he had been consul, and himself only praetor. But Ci- 
cerd declined it, and set sail for. Italy. Ppmpey the younger 
resented this defection, and was about to -lay viplent hands on 
Cicero and some others, but Cato prevented him'by private 
expostulation, and thus saved the lives both of Cicero and the 
rest 
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Cato, upon « . suppositioo "that Pompey the Great woaM 
make his escape into EOTpt or Libya, prepared to follow him, 
together with his little u>rce, after haring first given, to sach 
as chose it, the liberty of .staying behind. As soon as he had 
reached the African coast, ne met with Seztus, Pompey'a 
younger son, who acquainted him with the death of his father. 
This greatly afflicted the little band; but as Pomney was no 
more, they unaniiftousiy resolved to have no other leader than 
Cato. Cato, out of compassion to the honest men that had 
put their confidence in him, and because he would not leave 
them destitute in a foremi 4M)untry, took upon him the com- 
mand. He first made wr Cyrene, and wa^ received by the 
people, though they had before shut their gates againist'La- 
oienus. Here he understoocl that. Scipio, JPonipey^a father-in- 
law, was entertained by Juba; and that Appius V arus, to whom 
Pompey had given the government of Africa, had joined them 
witiii his forces. Cato, therefore^ resolved to march to them 
by land, as it was now winter. He had eot together a great 
many asses to carry water, and furnish^ himself also with 
^attie and other victualling provisions, as well as with a num- 
ber of carriages* He had likewise in his train some of *the 
people callea Psylli^^ who .obviate the bad effects of the bite 
of serpents by suck^ns out ihe poison, and deprive the ser- 
pents themselves of their ferocity. by their charms. During 
a continued march for seven days, be was always foremost, 
though he made use of neither horse nor chariot Ever after 

* These people were so called from their \mf; Psyllus, whose Umb wst 
in the renon of the Syrifa* Vano teU sits, that to tiy the kgitimacy of 
their dularen, they suffer them to.be bitten bj a venomous serpent; and 
if thej survive the wound, they conclude that they are not spurious. Crates 
Pergamenus says there were a people of this kind at Paros on the Ifelles- 
pon^ called Ophiofipenes» whose touch alone was a cure for the bite of a 
serpent. Celsus observes that the Psylli siick out the* poison irom the 
wound, not by any superior skill or qualify, but because they h&ve coungc 
enwigfa to do it Some writers have asserted that .the Psylli iMve an^Miate 
qua]i& in their constitution that is poisonpus to serpents; and that the smell 
of it throws them into a profound sleep. Pliny maintains, that evety man 
has in himself a natural poison for serpents; and tiiat those creatures will 
shun the human sahva, as they would boilings water. The fiistin^ saliva, in 
partiaiUr, if it comes within their mouths, kills them immediately. U^ 
therefore, we may believe that the human saliva is an antidote to the poison 
of a serpent, we shall have no occanon to believe, at the same time, that 
the Psylli were endowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but tbst 
their success in these operations arose, as Celsus says, Ea^ audadd um* con- 
JInnaUt. However, they made a considerable trade of it; and we aK as- 
•urad« that they have been known to import the Afiican supents into Jlaly 
. and other oountries, to increase their nun. PHny says, they bioiigfat soar 
pions into Sicily, bat they.would not live in that iaknd. 
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the unfortenate battle of Pharsalia^ he iite sittings* intending 
it as an addiuonal token of mourning, that he never lay down 
except to sleep. 

B^ the end of winter be reached the place of his designation 
in Libya, with an army of near ten thousand men. The affiiirs 
of Scipio and VarSs were in a bad situation, by reason of the 
misunderstanding sSf^d distraction which prevailed between 
them, and which led them to pay their court with great ser- 
vility to Juba, whose.wealth and power rendered him intolera^ 
bly arrogant For when he first gave Cato audience, be took 
his place between Scipio and Cato. But Cato took up his 
chair, and removed it to the otiier side of Scipio; thus givrne 
him the most honourable place,' though he was his enemy, and 
had published a libel against' him. Gate's adversaries have 
not paid proper regard to his spirit on this occasion, but they 
have been ready^nough to \j\Bme him for flatting PhilostratUS 
in the middle, when he was walking with him one day in Sici- 
ly, thdugh he did it entirely out or reeard to philosophy. In 
tiiis manner he humbled Juoa, who had considered Scipio and 
Varus as little more than his lieutenants; and he took care tdso 
to reconcile them to each other. . . 

The whole army then desired him to take the command 
upon him J and Scipio and Varus reidily offered to resign it: 
but he said, — *^ He would not transgress the laws, for the 
sake of which he was waging war with the man who tram- 
pled upon th^m; nor, when he was only proprmior^ take the 
command from a procofnsuV^ ' For Scipio had been appointed 
proconsul; and his name inspired the generality witn hopes 
of success; for they thought a Scipio could not be beaten in 
Africa. 

Scipio being established commander-in-chief, to gratify Juba, 
was inclined to put all the inhabitants of Utica to the sword, 
and to raze the city, as a place engaged in the interest of C»- 
sar. Bdt Cato would not suffer it: he inveighed loudly in 
council against that design, invoking heaven and es^th to op- 
pose it; and. with much difficulty, rescued that people out of 
the hands of cruelty. After which, partly on their application, 
and partly at the reauest of Scipio, he agreed to take the com- 
mand of the town, tnat it might neither willingly, nor unwill- 
ingly fall into the hands of Caesar. Indeed, it was a place very 
convenient and advantageous to those who were mastera of it; 
and Cato added much to its strength, as well as convenience: 
for he brought into it a vast quantity of bread-corn, repairea 
&e walls, erected towers, and fortified it with ditches and 

* The consul Varro £d the same ifter the battle of Caimm, Vl was a 
cerfcmony of Aioumin;. 
Vol. III. 38 . 
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ramparts. Theii he armed all the youth of Uticai and posted 
them in the trenches under hiseye; as for the rest of the inlmbi- 
tants, he kept them close withm the walls; but, at the same 
time, took ereat car^ that they should suffer no injury of any 
kind from the Romans. And by the supply of arms, of money 
and provisions, which he ^nt in great qualities to the camp, 
Utica came to be considered as the princi^ magazine. 
. The advice he had before given Pompey, he now gave to 
Scipio, — ^^ Not to risk a battle with an able and experienced 
warrior, but to take the advantage of time, which most effec- 
tually blasts the growth of tyranny." Scipio, however, in his 
rashhess, despised these counsels, and once even scrupled not 
to reproach Cato With cowardice; asking him,—" Whether he 
could not be satisfied with sitting still himself within walls 
and bars, unless he hindered others from taking bolder mea- 
sures upon occasion?" Cato wrote back, — " That he was ready 
tb cross over into Italy with the horse and foot which he had 
brought into Africa, and, by bringing Cassar upon himself, to 
draw him from his design against. Scipio." But Scipio only 
ridiculed the proposal; and it was plain that Cato now repent- 
ed his giving up to him the command, since he saw that Scipio 
would take no rational scheme for the conduct of the. war; and 
that if he should,, beyond all expectation, succeed, he would 
hehave with no kind of moderation to th^ citizens. It was, 
therefore, Cato's- iudgment, and he often declared it to his 
friends,—" That, by reason of the incapacity and rashness of 
the generals, he could hope no good end of the war; and that, 
even if victory should declare for them, and Caesar be destroy- 
ed, for'his part, he would not stay at Rome, but fly from the 
cruelty and inhumanity of Scipio, who already threw out in- 
solent menaces against many ot the Romany." 

The thing came to pass sooner than he expected. About 
midnight a person arrived from. the army, whence he had been 
three days in coming, with news that a. great battle had been 
fought at Thapsus; that all was lost; that CJaesar was master of 
both the camps; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with a few 
troops which had escaped the general slaughter. 

On the receipt of such tidings, the people of Utica, as might 
be expected amidst the apprehensions of night and war, were 
in the utmost distraction, and could scarce keep themselves 
within the walls. ]3ut Cato making his appearance among 
the citizens, who were running up and down the streets wiih 
S^eat confusion and clamour, encouraged them in the best 
manner he could. To remove the violence of terror and as- 
tonishment, he told them the case might not be so bad 9s it 
was represented, the misfortune being possibly exaggerated by 
report; and thus he calmed the oresent tumult As soon as it 
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'was Hght| he summoned to the temple of Jupiter the three 
hundred^ whom he made use of as a council; These were the 
Homans who trafficked there in merchandise and exchange of 
money; and to them he added all the senators and their sons. 
"While they were assembling, he entered the house with ^at 
composure and firmness of look, as if nothing extraordinary 
had nappened; and read a book which he had in his hand. 
This contained an account of the stores, the corn, the arms, 
and other implements of war, and the musters. 

When they were met, he opened the matter, — " With com- 
mending the three hundred for the extraordinary alacrity and 
fidelity tney had showed in serving the public c^use with their 
purses, their persons, and their counsels, and exhorting them 
not to entertam different views, pr to endeavour to save them- 
selves by flight. For (continuecl he) if you keep in a body, 
Caesar will not hold you in such contempt if you continue the 
war; and you will be more likely to be sparea if you have re- 
course to submission, I desire you will consider the point 
thoroughly, and what resolution soever you may take, 1 will 
not blame you. If you are inclined to go with the stream of 
fortune; I. shall impute the change to the necessity of the 
times* If you bear up against their threatening aspect, and 
continue to face danger in the cause of liberty, I will.be your 
fellqw-soldier as well as captain, till our country has experi- 
enced the last issues of her.fate: our country, wnich is not in 
U.tica or Adrymetum, but Rome;, and she, in hisr vast re-, 
sources, has often 'recovered herself . from greater falls than 
this. Many resources we certainly have at present; and the 
principal is, that we have to contend with a man whose occa- 
sions oblige him to attend various objects. Spain is gone over 
to young Pompey; and Rome, as yet unaccustomed to the 
yoke, is rpady to spurn it from her, and to rise on any pros- 
pect of change. Nor is danger to be declined. In> this you 
may take your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his 
blood in the most iniquitous cause; whereas, if you succeed, 
you will live extremely happy; if you miscarry, the uncer- 
tainties of war will be terminated with a glorious death. How- 
ever, deliberate among yourselves as to the steps you should 
take, first entreating heaven to prosper your aeterminations 
in a manner worthy the courage and zeal you have already 
shown.*' 

This speech of Cato inspired some with confidence, and 
even with hope; and the generality were so much affected with 
his intrepid, his generous, and humane turn of mind, that they 
almost forgot their present danger; and looking upon him as 
the only general that was invincible, and superior to all fer- 
ine, they desired him to " make what use he thought proper 
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of their fortunes and their arms; for that it was better to die 
under his banner than to save their lives at the expense of be- 
traying so much virtue," One of the council ooserved the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchising the slaves, and many 
commended the motion. Cato, however, said, — ** He would 
not do that, because it was neither just nor lawful: but such 
as their masters would voluntarily discharge, he would receive, 
provided they were of proper see to bear arms." This many 
promised to do; and Cato withdrew, after having ordered lists 
to be made out of all that should offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from Juba and 
Scipio. Juba^ who lay with a small corps concealed in the 
mountains, desired to know Gate's intentions; proposing to 
wait for him if he left Utica, or to assist him if he chose to 
stand a siege. Scipio also lay at anchor under a promontory 
near Utica, expecting an answer on the same account 

Cato thought it advisable to keep the messengers till he 
should know the final determination of the three hundred. AO 
the patrician^ order, with great readiness, enfranchised and 
armed their slaves^ but as for the three hundred, who dwelt in 
traffic and.loan? of money at high interest, and whose slaves 
were a considerable part of their fortune, the impression which 
Cato's speech had made upon them did not last lone. As 
some bodies easily receive heat, and as easily grow coldasain 
when the fire is removed, so the si^ht of Cato warmed and U- 
beralized Uiese traders: but when tnev came to consider the 
matter among themselves, the dread of Caesar soon put to 
flisht their reverence for Uato and for virtue. For thus they 
talked, — ^ What are we, and what is the man whose orders 
we refuse to receive? Is it not Caesar, into whose hands the 
whole power of the Roman empire is fallen? And surely none 
pf us is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a time 
when their fears make all men entertain sentiments beneaCth 
their dignity: shall we, in Utica, fight for the liberty of Rome 
with a man against whom Cato and Pompey the Great durst 
not make a stand in Italy? Shall we enfranchise our slaves to 
oppose Caesar, who have no more liberty ourselves than that 
conqueror is pleased td leave us? Ah! wretches tfiat we are! 
LfCt us at last know ourselves, and send deputies to intercede 
with him for mercy." This was the language of the most mo- 
derate among the three hundred; but the greatest part of them 
lay in wait for the patricians, thinking, if they could seize 
upon them they should more easily make their peace with Ce- 
sar. Cato suspected the change, but made no remonstrances 
against it: he only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a dis- 
tance from Utica, because the tnree hundred were not~to be 
depended upon. 
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tn the tineaiitiinei a considerable body of cavalry^ who .had 
escaped out of the battle approached Utica, jind deapatched 
three men .to .Cflto, though they, could come to no unanimous 
resolution: for some .were for joining Juba,^ some Calo, and 
others were afraid t6.ehter.Utic^ This aiccount being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to the business 
of the three hundred, and quietlty take do wni the. names of sudi 
as ofier^ to set free their slares, without pretending to use. 
the least coinpfulsioD.I Then he went out of the town, taking 
the senators with hio), to a conference with the principal offi- 
cers of the cavalry. He entreat^, their, officers not to aban- 
don so many Roman senators; nor to ehoolie Juba rather than 
Catpy for their general, biit to join' and mutualiy contribute to 
each other's salety, by entering the-city,'which was impregna- 
ble, in peint of strength, and had provisions -and . every thing 
necessary for defence for many years. The senators second 
ed this application with iHrayers and tears. * The officers went 
to consult the troops under their command; and Gato with the 
senators, sat, down upon one of the mounds to wait their aur 
swer. 

*At that moment Rubrios came npin gresit fury, inveighing 
against the three hundred, who, he said, behaved in a very dis- 
orderly manner, and were raising coinrao^ons la the city. 
Upon this, many of the senators thov^t.their qondition des- 
perate, and cave into the utmost expressions of ^ief; but Cato 
endeavpureo to encourage .thetp> and requested the- three hun- 
dred to have patience. ^ . . 

Nor. was there any thing moderate in tiie proposals of the 
cavalry. The answer froto them was, — *^ Tnat they had ho 
denre to be in tide pay of Juba; nor did they fear Caesar whije 
they should have Cato idr their eenera); but to be shut up with 
Uticans, Phoenicians who would change with the wind, was a 
circumstance ?ifv)iich they could not bear to think of: for. (said 
they) if they are quiet now, yet wjien Caesnir arrives' they wiW 
betray us-, and conspire our destruction. .Whoever, therefore, 
desires us to range under his bannets there, must first expel 
the Uticaas, or put- them to the .sword, and then call us into a 
place clear, of enemies and barbarians.'' These proposals ap- 
peared to Cato extremely barbarous and savage: nowever, he 
mildly answered^— ^ That he would. talk to the three hundred 
about them.'' Then enterihe the city a^n, he applied to 
that set of men. Who now no longer, out of reverence to him, 
dissembled or palliated, their designs. They openly expressed 
their- resentment, that ahy citizens should presume* to lead 
. them ajgainst Caes^, with whom all contest was beyond their 
power and their hopes. Nay, some went so far as to say,^-* 
" That the senators ought to be detained in the town till Caesar 

Vol. III. 3 L 3a* 
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came." Cato let this pass ^ if he heard it not; and, indeed, he 
was a little dea^ 

But being informed that the cavalry were marching off, he 
was afraid that ihe three hundred would take some desperate 
step with respect to the senators; and he therefore went m pur- 
suit of them with his friends. As he found they were got un- 
der march, he rode after them. It was with pleasure they 
saw him approach; and they exhorted him to go with them, 
and save his life with theirs. ' On this occasion, it is said, that 
Cato shed tears*, while he interceded with extended hands in 
behalf of the senators. He even turned the heads of some of 
Uieir horses, and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed 
with them to stay at least that day, to secure the retreat o[the 
senators. 

When he came back with them, and had committed the 
chai^of the gates to some, and the citadel to others, the 
three hundred were under great apprehensions of being pun- 
ished for their inconstancy, and sent to beg of Cato, by all 
means, to .come and speak to them. But the senators would 
not suffer him to go. They said they would never let their 
guardian and deliverer come into: the hands of such perfidious 
and traitorous men. It was how, indeed, that Cato's virtue 
appeared to all ranks of men in Utica in the clearest light, and 
commanded the highest love and admiration. Nothing cotud be 
more evident, than that the Aiost perfect integrity was the 
guide of his actuons. He had long resolved to put an end to 
his being, and yet he submitted to mexpressible labours, cares, 
and conflicts for others, that, after he had secured their lives, 
he might relinquish his o^n: for his intentions in that respect 
were obvous eneughy though. he endeavoured to conceal them. 

. Therefore, after having satisfied the senators as well as he 
could, he went alone to wait upon the three hundred: — « They 
thanked him for the favour, and entreated him to trust them 
and make use of their services; but as they were notCatos, nor 
had C^to's dignity of mirid, tfiey hoped he would pity their 
weakness. Tney told him they had resolved to send deputies 
to Caesar, to intercede first and principally for Cato. If that re- 
quest ishould not be granted, they would nave no obligation to 
him fpr any favour to themselves; but as long as they had 
breath, would fight for Cato." Cato made his acknowledg- 
ments for their regard, and advised them to send immediate^ 
to intercede for themselves: — ^^ For me," said he, " intercede 
not It is for the conquered to turn suppliants, and for those 
who have done an inkiry to beg pardon. For my part, I have 
been unconquered through life, and superior in the thing I 
wished to be, for in justice and honour I am Caesar's superior. 
Caesar is the vanquisned, the' falling mao^ being now clearly 
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convicted of those designs against his country which hi^ had 
long denied/' 

After he had thus spoken to the thre^ hundred^ he left them; 
and beii\g iafbrmed that Caesar was alt'eady on his march to 
Utica,— ^ Strange!'* said he, " it seems he takes us for men.'*. 
He then went to the senators, and desired thein to hasten Iheir 
flight while the cavalry remained. ' He likewise shut all the 
gates except that which leads to^ the sea; appointed ships for 
Uiose who were to depart; provjded. for good order in the 
town; redressed grievances;.composed disturbances; and fur^ 
nished.all who wapted with the necessary provisions for the 
voyage. About this time Marcus Octavms*' approached tKe 
place with twb legions; and, as soon as he had encamped, sent 
to'd^ire Cato to settle with him the husxaess of the command. 
Cato gave the messengers no answer, but turning to his friends, 
said, — ^^ Need \vp wonder that oUr cause has not prospered, 
wheji we retain our ambition on the very brink of ruin?^' 

In the meantime, having intelligence that the. cavalry, at 
their departure, were taking the goods of the Uticans as law- 
ful prize, he hastened up to them: and snatched the plunder 
out of the hands dfthe foremost: upon which they all threw 
down what they had got, and retired in sitence^ dejected and 
ashamed. He then assembled the Uticans, and apphed to them 
in behalf of the three hundred, desiring them not to exasperate 
Csesar against those Romans^ but to act in concert with them, 
arid consult each other!s safety. After which, he returned to 
the. sea-side to look upon* the embarkation; and such of h^s 
friend^'and acquaintances as he could persuade to go, he em- 
braced, and dismissed with great marks of affectioni His son 
was. not willing to ^o with tne^rest; and he thought it was not 
right to insist on his leaving a father he was so loQd of/ There 
was one Statyllius,t a young man, who affected a firmness and 
resolution above his years^ and in all respects studied to appear 
like Cato, superior to passion. As this young man's enmity to 
CsBsar was well known, Cato desired him by all mean»to take 
ship with the rest; and when he found him pent iipo^i staying, 
he turned to Apollonides the Stoic, and Demetrius the Peripa- 
tetic, and said, — " It is your business to reduce this man's ex- 
travagance of mind, and to make him see what is for his good." 
Henow dismissed all except such as had busririess of imports 
anc^ with him; and upon these he spent that , night and great 
part of the day following. . ' 

• The same who commanded Ponipey's fleet. 

f This brave young Roman wa^ the same who, ader the battle of Philip- 
pi wept through the enemy to inquire into the condition of Brutiis's camp» 
and was slain m liis return by Caesar*? soldiers. 
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Lucius CaMari a relation of tiie conqueror, who intended to 
intercede for the three hundred, desired Cato to assist hin^ in 
composing a suitable speech: — ** I shall think it an honour to 
become the most humble suppliant, and even to throw myaelf 
at his feet*' Cato, however, would not suffer it: — ^ If I chose 
to be indebted,'* said he, " to Caesar for my life. I ouefat to go 
in person and without 411)7 mediator! but I will not have any 
obUgation to a tyrant in a business oy which he subverts the 
laws. And he does subvert the laws, by saving, as a master, 
those over whom he has no right of authority. Nevertheless, 
we will consider, if you please, how to make your ^application 
more effectual in behalf of the^three hundred." 
. After .he had 8pent some time with Lucius Caesar upon this 
affiiirj he recommended his son and friends to his protection, 
inducted hrm a little on his way, and then took his leave, and 
retired to his own house. His son and the rest of bis friends 
being assembled there, he discoursed with them a considerable 
time; and among other thin^, charged the young man to take 
no share in the administration: — ^'^ For the state of afiairs," 
said he, " is such, that it is impossible for you to fill any ojBce 
in a manner worthy of Cato; and to do it otherwise would be 
unworthy of yourself." ...» 

In the evening he went to th6 bath; where bethinking him- 
self of Statyllius, he called out aloud to Apollonides, and 
said, — ^* Have you taken down the .pride of that young man? 
and is he gone without bidding us farewell?" ** No, indeed," 
answered the philosopher, " we have taken a great deal of 
pains with him, but he continues as lofty and resolute as even 
ne says, he will stay, and certainly follow your conduct" 
Cato then smiled, and said,—" That will soon be seen," 

After bathing be went to supper, with a Is^ree company, at 
whichhe sat, as he had always done since the oattle of Fhar- 
salia; for (as we observed above) he never now lay down except 
to sleep. All his friends, and the magistrates ot Utica, supped 
with him. Aftet supper the wine was seasoned with much 
wit and learning; ancf many questions in philosophy were pro- 
posed and discussed. In the course of the conversation tney 
came to the paradoxes of the Stoics, [for so their maxims are 
commonly called,) and to this in particular, — ** That the good 
man only is free, and all bad men are slaves."* The Peripa- 
tetiC) in. pursuance of his principles, took up the argument 
against it: upon which Cato attacted him with great warmth, 
and in a louder and more vehemetat accent than usual, carried 
on a most spirited discourse to a. considerable length. From 
the tenor ofit the whole company perceived he had determin- 

• Thii was not only the sentiment of the Stoic% but of Socrates. 
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ed to put an end to his being, to .extricate himself from the 
bard conditions on which he was to hold it. 

As he found a ^eep and melancholy silence th^e consequence 
of his discourse^ he endeavoured to recover the spirits of his 
guestsy and to remove their suspicions, by talking of their 
present nfiairs, and expressing his feara both for his friends 
and partisans who were upon their voyage, and, for those who 
had to make their w:ay through -dry oeserts and a barbarous 
country. 

After the entertaiTiment was over, he took his usual eve- 
ning walk with his friends, and gave the officers of the guards 
such orders as the occasion required, and then retired to his 
chamber* The extraordinary ardour with ^bicR he embraced 
his son and his friends at this parting recali^d all their suspi*- 
cions. He lay down, and be^n to read Plato's book on tne 
Immortality of the SOul; but before he had gone through with 
it, he looked up, ai\d took notice that hi's sword was not at the 
head of his bed, where it used to hang;; for his son had taken 
it away while he was at supper, fie, therefore, called his ser- 
vant, and asked him who had taken away his sword? As the 
servant made no answer, be returned to his bookj and after a 
while, without any appearance of haste or hurry, as if it was 
cmly by accident tnat he called for the sword, he ordered him 
to bring it The servant stjll delayed to bring it, and he had 
patience till he had read out his book; but then he called his 
servants one by one, and- in a louder tone demanded his sword. 
At. last he struck one of them such a blow on the mouth that 
he hurt his own hand; and growing more angry, and raising 
his voice still higher, he cried,: — ^' I am betrayed^ and driver- 
ed naked to my enemy, by my son and my servants.'* His 
sop then ran in witih his friends, and tenderfy embracing him. 
had recourse to tears and entreaties. But Cato rose up, and 
with a stern and awful look, thus expressed himself: — ^ When 
and where did I show any signs or distraction, that nobody 
offers to dissuade me from any purpose I may seem to be 
wrong in, but I must be hindered from pursuing my resolu- 
tions thus disarmed? And vou, youn^ man, why do you not 
bind your father, bind his nands behind his back, that when 
Csbsar comes he may find me utterly incapiible of resistance? 
' As to a swordj I have no need of it to despatch myself; for if 
I do but hold my breath awhile,, or daslAny head against the 
iJrall, it will" answer the purpose as well.*' 

Upon his speaking in this manner, the young man went out 
of the chamber weepmg, and with him all the rest, except De- 
metijus and Apollonic^s. To these philosophers he address- 
ed himself in a milder tone^'^ Are you also determined to 
make a man> of my age live whether ne will or no? And do 
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you sit here in $ilence to watch me? Or do you bnng any ar- 
guments to prove^ that, now Gato has no hopes from any other 
Suarter, it is no dishonour to beg mercy of his enemy? Why 
o not you be^ti a lecture to inform me better, that, dismissing 
the opinions id which you and I have lived, we may, through 
Caesar's means, grow wiser^ and so have a still greater obliga- 
tion to him? As yet I. have determined .nothing with respect 
to myself; but I ought to have it in my power to put my pur- 
pose in execution when I have formed it. And, indeed, I 
shall in some measure consult with youj for I shall proceed in 
mj deliberations upon the principles of your philosophy. Be 
satisfied then, and go tell my son, if persuasion will not do, 
not to have rfecours^ to constraint" 

* They made no answer, but went out; the tears falling from 
their eyes as they withdrew. The sword was sent in by a lit- 
. tie boy. He drew, and examined it; and finding 'the point 
and the edge good, — ^^ Now,'* said he, " I am master of my- 
self." Then laying down the ^word^ he took up tl)e book 
again, and, it is said, he perused the whole twice.* After 
which he slept so sound, that he was heard by those who were 
in waiting without About mjdhight he called for two of his 
freedmen, Cleanthes the physician, and Butas, whom he ge- 
nerally^emplbyed about public business. The latter he sent 
to the port, to see whether all th^ Romans had put ofi* to s^, 
jand bring him word. 

In the meantime, he ordered the physician to dr^^ss his hand, 
which was inflamed by the blow ne had given his servant 
This was some consolation to the whole hou^, for now they 
thought he had dropt his design against his life. Soon after 
this^ Butas returned, and informed them that they were all got 
off except Crassus, who had been detained by some business, 
but that he intended to embark very soon, though the wind 
blew hard, and the sea was tempestuous. Cato, at this news, 
sighed in pity of his friends at sea, and sent Butas again, that 
if any of them happened to have put back, and should be in 
want of any thing, he nxight acquaint him with it 

By this time Ae birds began to 8ing,t and Cato fell again into 
a little slumber. Butas, at his return, told him all was quiet 
in the harbour; upon which Cato ordered him to shut the door, 
having first stretched himself on the bed, as if he designed to 
sleep out the rest o# the night; but after Butas was gone, he 
drew his sword, and stabbed himself under' the breast How- 
ever, he could not strike hard enough on account of the inflam- 
mation in his hand, and, therefore, did not presentiy expire^ 

• Yet tliis very diulogue condemi^ suicide in the strongest 
t *^ ^"^ tutiViH/A^n TM 'tu KAKee. — jUthena:, l x. 
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Imt in the struggle with death fell firom the bed, and threw 
down a little geometrical table that stpod by. 

The npise alarming the servants, tfiev cried out, and his son 
and his friends immediately entered the room. They found 
him weltering in his .blood, and his bowels fallen out: at the 
same time he was aliye, and. looked upon them. They w^re 
struck with inexpressible horror. . The physician approadhed 
to examine the wound, and findine his bowels uninjured, he 
put them up, and began to sew up uie wound. But as soon as 
Cato came a little to. hiikiself, he thrust away the physician, 
tore open the wound, plucked out his own bowels, ana imme- 
diately expired. 

In less time than one would think all the family could be. in- 
formed of this sad event, the three hundred were at the door; 
and a little after all the people of Utica thronged about it, with 
one voice calling hijn " their benefactor, their saviour, the only 
free and unconquered man.'^ This they did, though, at the 
same time, they nad intelligence that CaBsar was approaching. 
Neither fear, nor the flattery of the conqueror, nor tne factious 
disputes that prevailed among themselves, could divert tiiem 
from, doing honour to Cato. They adorned the body in a 
magnificent maniier, and, after a splendid procession, Duried 
it near the sea; where now stands nis statue, with a sword in 
the rfght hand. 

This ereat business over, they began to take measures for 
saving themselves and their city. Ca&sar had been informed 
by persons who went to surrender themsel vesj that Cato re- 
mained in Utica without any thoughts of flight; that he pro- 
vided for the escape of others, indeed, but that himself, with 
his friends and his sod, lived there withpiit any appearance of 
fear or apprehension. Upon these cirqumstances. he could 
form no probable conjecture. 

However, as it was a great point with hbn to get him info 
his hands, he advanced to the place with his armv with aill pos- 
sible expedition; and when he had intelligence of Cato's death, 
he is reported to have uttered this short sentence: — ^* Cato, I 
envy thee thy death, since thou couldst envy me the glory of 
saving thy life.'' Indeed, if Cato had deigned to owe his life 
to Caesar, he would Aot so much have tarnished his own ho- 
nour, as hoye added to that of the conqueror, \yhat might 
have been the event is uncertain, but, in all probability, Caesar 
would have inclined to the merciful side. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight His son suffered no- 
thing from Caesar; but, it is said, he was rather immoral, and 
that he was censured for his conduct with respect to women. 
Ill Cappadocia he Iqdged at the house of MarpThadates, one of 
the royal family, who had a very handsome wife; and as he 
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•tiid there a longer time than decency could warrant, such 
jokes as these were passed upon him: — ^ Cato goes the mor- 
row after the thirtieth *day of ^e month.'' <<Porcius and 
Marphadate9 are two friends who have but one sou^" for the 
wife of Marphadates was named Pnfehef which signifies mmL 
^ Cato iS a great and raaerous man, and has a royal muL*' 
NeVertiiieless, he wiped off all aspersions by his oeath: for, 
fighting at Philippi against Octavius Caesar and Antony, in the 
cause of liberty, after his party gave way, he disdained to fly. 
Instead of slipping out of the action, he challenged the enemy 
to try their strong with Cato; he animated sucn of his troops 
as had stood their ^und, and fell> acknowledged bv his ad- 
versaries as a prodigy of valour. 

Cato's daughter was much more .admired for her virtues. 
She was not inferior to her father, either in prudence or in for- 
titude; for, being married to Brutus, who killed Cesar, she 
was trusted with thei secret of the conspiracy, and put a period 
to her life in a manner worthy of her birth and of her virtue as 
we have related in the life of Brutus. 

As for StatylUus, who promised to imitate the 'pattern of 
Cato, he would have despatched himself soon after him, bat 
was prevented by the ph^iosophers. He approved hiinadf 
afterwards to Brutus a iaitbful and able officer, and feU in tiie 
battle of Philippi * 
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. It is not without appearance of probability that some think 
the fable of Ixion designed to represent the £aite of ambitious 
men. Ixion took a cloud instead of Jiii^o to his arms, and the 
Centaurs were the offspring of their embrace: the ambitious 
einbrace honour, which is Only the image of virtue; andj go- 
verned by different impulses, actuated by emulation and au Uie 
varie^ of passions, they produce nothing pure aAd eenulne*, 
the whole lssu^ is of a preposterous kind. The shepherds in 
Sophocles say of their nocks, — 

^These.are our subjects, yet we serreth^m. 

And listen to their tpute command. 

The same may be truly affirmed of those jgreat statesmen who 
Mvern accorcling to the capricious and violent inclinations of 
ui€ people. They become slaves to gain the name of magis- 
trates and rulers. As in a ship, those ^t the oar can see what 
is before them better than the pilot, and yet are often looking 
. hack to him for orders: so they who take their measures of ao- 
ministration only with ^ vew to popular applause, are called 
governors indeed, but^ in fact, are no more than slaves of the 
people.' 

^e complete, the honest statesman, has no farther re^d to 
. the public bpnxon, than as the confidence it gains him facilitates 
his designs, and ^crowns them with success. An ambitious 
young man may be allowed, indeed, to value himself upon his 
great and good actions, and to expect his portion of fame; for 
virtues, asTheophrastus says, when they first begin to grow in 
persons of that age and disposition, are cherished and strength- 
ened by praise, and afterwards increase in proportion as the kve 
of ^lory increases. But an immoderate passion for fame in all 
affairs is dangerous, and in political matters destructive. For, 
joined to great authority, this passion drives all that are i>os* 
sessedivith it into folly and madness, while they no longer t&nk 
that glorious which is good, but account whatever is glorious to 
be abo good and honest Therefore, as Phocion said to An- 
tipater, when he desired something of him ini^onsistent with 

^OL. III. 3M 39 
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justice, — ^ You can not have Phocion for your friend and flat- 
terer too," thisj or something like it, should be said to the 
multitude, — ^* You can not have the same man both for your 
governor and your slave;'^ for that would be no more than 
exemplifying uie fable of the serpent The tail, it seems, one 
day quarrelled 'with the head, and, instead of being forced al- 
ways to follow, insisted that it should lead in its turn. Ac- 
coi^ingly* the tail undertook the charge, and as it moved for- 
ward at ail adventures, it tore itself in a terrible pnanner; and 
the head, which was thus obliged*, against nature, to follow a 
guide that could neither see nor hear, suffered likewise in its 
turn. We see many under the same predicament, whose ob- 
ject is popularity in all the steps of their administration. At- 
tached entirely to the capricious multitude, they produce such 
disorders as they can neither redress nor restrain. 

These observatipns on popularity were suggested to us, by 
considering the effects of it m the misfortunes of Tiberius and 
Caius Gracchus. In .point of disposition, of education, and 
political principles, none could exceed them; yet they were 
ruined, not so much bv an immoderate love of glory, as by a 
fear of disgrace, which, in its origin, was not' wrong. They 
had been so much obliged to the people for their favour, that 
they were ashamed to be behind-hand with theip in the marks 
of attention. On the contrary, by the moat acceptable services, 
they always studied to outdo the honours paid them; and being 
still more honoured on account of those services, the affection 
between them and the people became at last so violent, that it 
forced them into a situation whereiii it was in vain to say, — 
^^ Since we are wrong, it would be a shame to persist" In 
the course of the history, these observations occur. . 

With those two Romans let us compare two Spartan kings, 
Agis and Cleomenes, who were not behind them in popularity. 
Lute the Gracchi, they strove to ei^large the privileges of the 
people, and by restoring the Just and glorious institutions 
which had long fallen into disuse, they t>ecame equally ob- 
noxious to the great, who could hot think of parting with the 
superiority which riches ^ve th^m, and to which they had 
long been accustomed. These Spartans were not, indeed, 
br9thers; but their actions were of tne same kindred and com- 
plexion: the source of which was this: — 

When the love of money made its way into Sparta, and 
brought avarice and meanness in its train, on the one hand, on 
the other, profusion, effeminacy, luxury, that state soon de- 
viated from its original virtue, and sunk into contempt till the 
reign of Agis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of Eury tioo, 
the son of Eudamidas, the sixth in descent from Agestlaos, 
distinguished by his expedition into Asia, and for his eminence 
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iv> Greece. Agesilaus was succeeded by his son Archidamus, 
ivho was slain by thet Messapians at Mandanium in Italy.* 
Aeis was the eldest son of Ardiidamus, ^d being slain at Me- 
^adopolis by Antipater, and leaving no issue, was succeeded 
bj; his brother JSudamidas. He was succeeded by another 
Arc^iidamus, his son, and that prince by another Eudamidas, 
his son Jikewise, and the father of that Agis of whom we are 
now speaking. Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was of ano- 
ther branch of the family- of the Agiadae. the eighth in descent 
from that Pausahias who conquered Mardohius at Plataea. 
Pausanias was succeeded by his son Plistonax. and he by ano- 
ther Pausanias, who being banished to Tegea, left his kingdom 
to his eldest son Agesipolis. He, dying without issue, was 
succeeded by his brother Cleombrotus^ who left two sons> 
Agesipolis and Cleomenes. Agesipolis,. after a short reign, 
died without issue, and Cleomenes, who succeeded him in the 
kingdom, after burying his eldest son Acrotatus, left surviving 
anotiier son Cleonymus, who, however, did not succeed to the 
kingdom, which fell to Areus, the son of Acrotatus and grand^- 
son of Cleomenes. Areus being slain at Corinth, the crown 
descended to his son Acrotatus, who was defeated and killed 
in the battle of Megalopolis by the tyrant Aristodemus. He 
left his wife pregnant, and as the child proved to be a son, 
Lieonidas the son of Cleonymus took the guardianship of him; 
and his charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 
This prince was not agreeable to his people. For though the 
corruption was genefral, and they all grew daily more and more 
depraved, yet Leonidas was-mote remarkable than the rest for 
his deviation from the customs of his ancestors. He had long 
been conversant in the courts of the Asiatic princes, particu- 
larly in that of Seleucus, and he had the indiscretion to intro- 
duce the pomp of those courts into a Grecian state, into a king- 
dom where the laws were the rules of government 

Agis far exceeded, not only him, but almost all the kings 
who reigned before him since the great Agesilaus, in goodness 
of disposition, and dignity of mind. For though brought up 
in the greatest affluence, and in all the indulgence that might 
be expected from female tuition, under his mother Agesistrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the ricnest per- 
sons inLaced8emonia,.yet before he reached the age of twenty, 
he declared war against pleasure; and, to prevent any vanity 
.which the beauty of his person might have suggested, he dis- 
carded all unnecessary ornament and expense, and constantly 
appeared in a plain Lacedaemonian cloak. In his diet, his bath- 

* We know of no such plsu^e a^ Mandanium, Probably we «hou1d read 
Majidurium, which is acitv of lapvgia, mentioned by the geographc" 
Cellanus, p. 902. 
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in^, and in all his exerciaes, he kept dose to the Spartan sim- 
pticity; and he often used to say that the crown was no faitfier 
ah object of desire to him^ than as it mij^ht enable him to re- 
store the laws and ancient discipline of his country. 

The first symptoms of corruption and distemper in their 
commonwealth appeared at the time when the spartans had 
entirely destroyed ihe Athenian empire, and bpgaii to bring 
gold and silver into Lacedeemon. Neveitheless, the AmrUo 
WW established by Lycumis still subsisting, and the lots of 
lanci descending undiministied from father to son, order and 
equality in some measure remained; which prevei^ted other 
errors trom being fatal. But Epitadeus, a man of great autho- 
rity in Sparta, though at the same time factious and ill-natur- 
ed, being appointed qne of the mhariy and having a quarrel with 
his sen, procured a law that all men should have lioerty to aM- 
enate^ their estates in their life-time, or to leave them to whom 
they pleased at their death. It was to indulge his private re- 
sentment, that this man proposed the decree, which Others ac- 
cepted and confirmed from a motive of avarice, and thus the 
best institution in the world was abro^ted. Men of fortune 
now extended their landed estates without bounds, not scru- 
pling to exclude the right heirs; and property quickly coming 
intp a few hands, the rest of the people were poor and misera- 
ble. The latter found no time or opportunity for liberal arts 
and exercises, being obliged to drudge in mean and mechanic 
employments for their bread, and, consequently, looking with 
envy and hatred on the rich. There reipained not above seven 
hundred of the old Spartan fomilies, of which, perhaps, one 
hundred had estates in land. The rest of the city was filled 
with an insignificant rabble, without property or honour, who * 
had neither heart nor Spirit to defend their country against 
wars abroad, and who were always watching an opportunity 
for changes and revolutions at home. 

For these reasoYis, Agis thought it a noble undertaking, as in 
fact it was, to bring the cijtizens a^in to ah equality, and, by 
that means, to replenish Sparta with respectaole inhabitants. 
For this purpose he sounded the inclinations of his subjects. 
The young men listened to him with a readikiess far beyond 
his expectation; they adopted the cause of virtue with him, 
and, for the sake of. liberty, changed their manner of Hying, 
with as little objection as they would have changed their ap- 
parel. But most of the old men being far gone in corruption, 

* It was good policy in the kings of England and France to procure lawt 
empowering tlie nobiUty, to alienate their estates, and by that meant to re» 
duce their power; for the nobility in those times were no better than so wm- 
• ny petty tyiunts. 
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were as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fogitive 
slave, when brought back, }s of that of nia master. They iq- 
veighedy therefore, against Agis for lamenting the present 
state of things, and desiring to restore the ancient dignity of 
Sparta. On the Other hand, Lysander the son of Ubys, Man- 
droclidas the son of Ecphanes, and Agesilaus, not only came 
into his glorions designs, but co-operated with them. 

Liysander had great reputation and authority among the 
Spartans. No man understood the interests of ureece better 
than Mandroclidas, and with his shrewdness and capacity he 
had a proper mixture of spirit As for Agesilaus, he was un- 
cle to the king, and a man of great eloquence, but at the same 
time^ effeoiinate and avaricious. However, he was animated 
to this enterprise by his son Hippomedon, who had distinguish- 
ed himself in many wars, and was respectable on account of the 
attachment of the Spartan youth to his person. It must be ac- 
knowledged, indeed, that the thing vmich really persuaded 
Aeesilaus to embark in the design, was the, greatness of his 
debts, which he hoped to be cleared offby a change in the con- 
stitution. 

As soon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, with his 
assistance, to bring his own mother into the scheme. She was 
sister to Agesilaus, and by hier extensive connections^ her 
wealth, and the number of people who owed her money, had 
great influence in Sparta, and a considerable share in the ma- 
naj^ement of public affairs. Upon the first intimation of the 
thing, she was quite astonishea at it, and dissuaded the young 
man as much aspossible from measures ^hich she looked upon 
as neither practicable nor salutary. But Agesilaus showed her 
that they might easily be br<9tl^ht to bear, and that they would 
prove of the gr^test utility to the state. The young prince, 
too, entreated tiis^nother to sacrifice her wealth to the advance- 
ment of his glory^ and to indulge his laudable ambition: — ^* It 
is impossible," said he, " for me ever to vie with other kings 
in point of opulence. The domestics of ah Asiatic grandee, 
nay, the servants of the stewards of Ptolemy and ^leucus, 
were richer than all the Spartan kings put together. But if by 
sobriety, by simplicity <rf provision lor the body, and by great*- 
ness of mind, I can do something which shall far excel alltheir 
pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal partition pf 
property among all the citiitens, I shall really become a great 
kii^, and have all the honour that such actions demand.'^ 

'Hiis address changed the opinions of the women. — ^They 
entered into the young man's glorious views; they caught the 
flame of virtue, as it were, by inspiration: and, m their turn, 
hastened Agis to put his scheme in execution. They sent for 
their friends, and recommended the affair to them; and they did 

39* 
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the same to the other inattx>ns, for they knew that the LaiCe^ 
daemonians always hearken to their wives^ and that the women 
are permitted to intermeddle more with public business than 
the men are with the domestic. This, indeed, was the princi- 
pal obstruction to Agis's enterprise. Great part of the wealth 
of Sparta was now in the hands of the women: consequently, 
they opposed the reformation, not only because ^hey knew they 
must forfeit those gratifications, in which their deviation from 
the severer paths of sobriety had brought them to place their 
happiness, but because they saw they must also lose that ho- 
nour and power which follow property. They, therefore, ap- 
plied to Leonidas, the other king, and desired him, as the older 
man, to put. a stop to the projects of A^s. 
Lcooidas was inclined to serve the'nch; but as he feared the 




sented,— »-^* That Agis offered the poor a share in the estates of 
the rich, as the price of absolute power; and that the distribu- 
tion of lands ana cancelling of deots was only a means to pur- 
chase guards for himself, noi citizens for Sparta." 

Agis, however, having interest to get Lysander elected one 
of the qjkori^ took the first opportunity to propose, his rheira to 
the senate; according to whicn, — " Debtors were to be releas- 
ed from their obligations, and lands to be divided in the fol- 
lowing mannen — Those that lay between the valley of Pellene 
and Mount Taygetus, as far as Maloa and Sellasia, were to be 
distributed in four thousand five hundred equal lots; fifteen 
thousanfd lots were to be made of the remaming territory, 
which should be shared among^he neighbouring inhabitants 
who were able to Jbear arms: as to what lay within the limits 
first mentioned, Spartans were to Kave the preference: but if 
their number fell snort, it should be made up out of strangers, 
who were unexceptionable in point of person, condition, and 
education. These were to be divided into fifteen companies, 
some of four hundred, some of two hundred, who were to eat 
together, and keep to the diet and discipline eiyoined by the 
laws of Lycurgus." 

^ The decree Sius proposed in the i^enate, and the members 
differing in their opinions upon it, Lysander summoned an as- 
sembly of the people; and he, with Mandroclidas and Agesi- 
laus, in their discourse to the citizens, entreated them not to 
suffer the few to insult the many, or to see .with unconcern the 
majesty of Sparta trodden under foot They desired them to 
recollect the ancient oracles, which. bade them beware of the 
love of money, as a vice the most ruinous to Sparta, as well as 
the late answer from the temple of Pasiphae, wviich gave them 
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the same warnuig: for Pasipbae hftd a temple and oracle at 
Thalamiae.* • Some say, this Pasiphae was pne of the daugh* 
ters of Atla^, who had by Jupiter a. son named Ammon. 
Others suppose her to b^ CassaDdra,t the daughter of Priam, 
who died at that place, and might have the name of Pamphas^l 
from her answermg the questions of all that consulted her. 
But Phylarchus says, she was . no other than Daphne, the 
daughter of Amyclas,. who flying from the solicitations of 
Apollo, was turned into a laurel, and afterwards honoured by 
that deity with the.gift of prophecy. Be that asitmay, it was 
affirmed that her oracle had commanded-all the Spartans to re- 
turn to the equality which the laws of Lycorgas originally en- 
joined. 

' Last of all, king Agis entered the assembly, and. after a 
9hort speech, declared that he would contribute largely to the 
institution he recommended. He would first giye up to the 
community his own great estate, consisting of arable and pas- 
ture land, and of six nundred talents iq money: then his mo- 
ther and grandmother, all his relations and friends, who were 
the richest persons in Sparta, would follow his example. 

7 he people were astohished at the magnificence of me young 
man's proposal, and rejoiced that now^ after the space 'pfthiree 
hundred years, they had at last found a king wprtny of Sparta. 
Upon thi3 Leoi)idas beg(in openly and yigorously to oppose 
the new regulations. He considered that he should be obliged 
tjD do the same with his colleague, without finding the sa(me 
acknowledgments from the people: that all would oe equally 
, under a necessity of giying up their fortunes; and that he who 
first set the example, would alone reap the honour.. He there- 
fore demanded oi Agis, — " Whetiier he thought Lycurgus a 
1'ust and a good man?" Agis answering in the afiirmative, 
^eonidas thus went on: — ^" But did I^ycurgus ever order just 
debts to be cancelled, or bestow the freedom of Sparta upon 
strangers? Did he not rather think his commonwealth could 
not be in a salutary state, except strangers were entirely ex- 
cluded?" Agis replied, — ^^ He did not wonder that Leonidas, 
who was educated in a foreign country, and had children by an 

* Those who consulted this oracle lay down to sleep in the temple, and 
the goddess revealed to them the object of their inquiries in a dream. — 
Cie, cfe /)ir. 1. i. 

. .f Pausanias would incline one to think that this was the goddess Ino. 
<* On the Toskd between Oetylus and Thalamiae," says he, <<«Bthe temple of 
Ino. It is the custom of those who consult her to sleep in her temple, and 
what they want to know is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of the 
temple are two statues of brass, one of PapJdcLy (it ought to be PanphsBf) 
the other of the sun. That which is in the temple is so covered witn gai^ 
lands and fillets that it ia Hot to bcv seen; but it is said to be of brass." 
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intermarrift)^ with a Persian family, should be ignol«nt that 
Lycurgusy in bani3hing money, banished both debts and usoiy 
from Lacedaamon. As fbt strangers, he ^cgcduded only those 
who were not likely 'to conform to 'bis institutions, or fit to 
class with his people: for he. did not dislike them merely as 
strangers; his exceptions were to tbeir manners and' customs, 
and he was afraid that, by mixing with his Spartans, they 
would infect them with their luxury, efieminacy and sytrice. 
Terpander, Thales, and Pherecyde», were strangers^ yet, be- 
cause their poetry and philosbpny moved in concert with the 
maxims of Lycurgus, they were held in great honour at Sparta. 
Even yon coinmend Ecprepes, who, when he was one of the 
ephori^ retrenched the two strings which Phrynis the musician 
had added tp the seyeri of the harp; you eommend those who 
did the same'by Timotheus;* and yet you complain of our in- 
tention to banish superfluity, pride and luxury, from Spafta. 
Do you think that, iri retrenching the swelling and supernu- 
merary graces of music, they haa no farther view, and that 
they were not afraid the excess and disorder would reach the 
lives and manners of the people, and destroy the harmony of 
thestate?^' 

From this time the common people followed Agis: but the 
rich entreated JLeonidas not to give up their cause; and they 
exerted • tiietr interest so e^ectnally with th^ senate, whose 
chief power.lay in previously determining what kws should 
be projiosed to the' people, that.thev carried it against thcf**- 
tra by a majority of one. Lysanrfer, however, being yet in 
office, resolved to prosecute Leonidas upon an ancient law, 
which forbids every descendant of Hercules to have children 
by a woman tliat is a stranger, and makes it capital for a Spar- 
tan to settle in a foreign country. He instructed "others to 
allege these things against Leonidas, while he, with his col- 
leagues, watched for a sign from heaven. It was the custom 
for the -cpAort, every ninth year, on a dear star-light night 
when there was ho mQQn,.to sit down, and in silence observe 
the heavens. • If a star happened to shoot from one part of 
them to another, they pronounced the kings guilty of some 
crime against the gods, and suspended them till they were re- 
established by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. Lysander, 
affirming that the sign had appeared to him, summoned Leoni- 
das to his trial, and produced witnesses to prove, that he hjia 
two childreik by an Asiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus s 
lieutenants haS given him to wife; but that,, on her conccivmj 



* Timbtheos the Milenan, » celebraitcd Dkh^rambic poet and i 
He added even * Wclfth strinfi: to the harp, for which be wm ^''^yX^ 
ished by the sa^ 8p«rt*ni, who conchided that Iuzuit' of soond wwiw «■• 
feminate the people. 
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a mortal aversion to him, he returned home acainat his will, 
and filled up the vacancy In the throne of Sparta. During 
this suit, he persuaded Cleombrotus^ son-in-law to Leonidas, 
and a prince of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. Leoni- 
das, greatly terrified, fled to the altar of Minerva, in the Chal^ 
ci€&eus.* as a suppliant; and his daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, 
joined him in the intercession. lie was resummoned to Uie 
court of Judicature; and, as he did not i^pear^ he was deposed, 
and the Kingdon adjudjged to Cleombrotus. 
' Soon after this revokition, Lysander's time expired, and he 
quitted his office. The q>hori of the ensuing year listened to 
uie supplication of Leonidas, and consented to restore him. 
They likewise began a prosecution against Lysander and Man- 
drodidas for the cancelling of debts and distribution of lands, 
which those magistrates agreed to, contrary to law. In this 
danger they persuaded the two kinjgs to unite their interest, 
and to despise>the machinations of the q)horv << These magis- 
trates," said they, " have no power but what they derive from 
some difference netween the Kings. In such a case they have 
a right to support with their suffrage the prince whose mea- 
sures are salutary, against the other who consults not the pub- 
lic good; but when the kings are unanimous, nothing can over- 
rule their determinations. To resist them is then to fi^ht 
against the laws. For," as we said, <^ they, can only decide 
between tiie kings in case of disagreement; when their senti- 
ments are the same, the q>hori have no right to interpose." 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, entered the 
place of assemoly with their friends; where they removed the 
i^Aortirom their seats, and placed others in their room. Ase- 
silaus was one of these new magistrates. They then armed a 
great number of the youth, ana released many out of prison; 
upon which their adversaries were struck with terror, expect- 
ing that many lives would be lost However, they put not one 
man to tiie sword: on the contrary, Agis understanding that 
Agesilaus designed to kill Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and 
Ym planted assassins for that purpose on the way, generously 
s^nt a party of men whom he could depend upon, to escort 
him, and they conducted him safe to Tegea. 

Thus the business went on with all the success they could 
desire, and they had no farther opposition to encounter. But 
this excellent regulation, so worthy of Lacedsemon, miscarried 
throilgh die failure of one of its pretended advocates, the vile 
disease of avarice in Agesilaus. He was possessed of a Urm 
and fine estate in land, but at the same time deeply in debt; 
and AS he was neither able to pay his debts, nor wilUng to part 

* Minerva had a temple at Sparta entirely of bnws. 
Vol. m. 3N 
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with his land, he represented to Agis, that if both his inten- 
tions were carried into execution at the same time, it would 
probably raise ereat commotions in Sparta: but if he first 
obliged the rich oy.the cancelling of debts, tney would after- 
wards quietly and readily consent to the distribution of lands. 
Ai^ilaus drew Lysander. too, into the same snare. An order, 
therdbre, was issued for bringing in aD bonds, (the Lacedae- 
monians call them elariay) andthey were piled together in the 
market-place and burnt When the fire began to bom, the 
usurers and other creditors walked off in great distress. But 
Agesilaus, in a scoffing way said, — *^ He never saw a brighter 
or more glorious flame." 

The common people demanded that the distribution of lands 
should also be made immediately, and the kings eave orders 
for i^ but Agesilaus found out some pretence or other for de- 
lay, till it was time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Acnsans, who were allies of the Spartans, and had applied to 
them for succours: for they expected that the ^tolians would 
take the route through the territory of M egara, and enter Pe- 
loponnesus. Aratus, eeneral of the Achseans, assembled an 
army to prevent it, and wrote to the ephori for assistance. 

Tney immediately sent Agis upon that service; and that 
prince went out with the highest hopes, on account of the 
spirit of his men and their attachment to his person. They 
were most of them young men in very indifferent circumstan- 
ces, who, being now released from their debts, and expecting 
a divisioi;! of lands, if they returned from the war, strove to re- 
commend themselves as much as jiossible to Agis. It was a 
most agreeable spectacle to the cities, to see them march 
through Peloponhesus without committing the least violence, 
and with sucn discipline that they were scarce heard as they 
passed. The Oreeks said one to another,—" With what ex- 
cellent order and decency must the armies under Agesilaus, 
Lysander, or Agesilaus of old, have moved, when we nnd such 
exact obedience, such reverence in these Spartans to a general, 
who is, perhaps, the youngest man in the whole army!" In- 
deed, tnis young prince's simplicity of diet, his love or labour, 
and his afiecting no show, either in his dress or arms, above 
a private soldier, made all the commofi people, as he passed, 
look upon him with pleasure and admiration: but his new regu- 
lations at Lacedaemon displeased the'rich. and they were afraid 
that he might raise commotions every where among Uie com- 
monalty, and put them upon following the example. 
^ Afler Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the delibera- 
tions about meeting and fighting the enemy^ he showed a pio- 
Ser courase and spirit, wiQiout any enthusiastic or irrational 
ights. He gave it as his opinion, — *^ That they should give 
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battle, and not suffer the war to enter the gates of Pdoponne- 
8U8. He would do, however, what Aratus thought most ex- 
pedient, because he was the older man, and gen^ml of the 
Achaeans, whom he came not to dictate to, but to assist in the 
war/* 

It must be acknowledged that Bato* of Sinope relates it ih 
another manner. He says, Aratus was for fighting, and Agis 
declined it But Bato had never met with what Aratus writes, 
by way of apology for himself, upon this point That general 
tells us, — <^ That as the husbandmen had almost finished U^eir 
harvest, he thought it better to let the enemy pass tiian to ha- 
zard, bv a battle, the loss of the whole country." Therefore, 
when Aratus determined not to fight, and dismissed his allies 
with compliments on their readiness to serve him, Agis, who 
had gained great honour by his behaviour, marched back to 
Sparta, where, by this time, internal troubles and changes de- 
manded his presence. 

Agesilaus, still one of ^ the ephori^ and. delivered from the 
pressure of debt which had weighed down his spirits, scrupled 
no act of injustice that might bring mcniey into nis coffers. He 
even addedTto the year a mirteenth month, though the proper 
period for that intercalation was not come, and insisted on the 
people's paying supernumerary taxes for that month. Bein£ 
afraid, however, ot revenge from those he had injured, and 
seeing himself hated bv all the world, he thought it necessary 
to maintain a suard, which always attended him to the senate^ 
hou^e. As to t£e kings, he expressed an utter contempt for one 
of them, and the respect he piadd the. other he would have un- 
derstood Uj b^, rather, on account 6f his being his kinsman, 
than his wearing the crown. Besides, he propagated a report, 
that he should be one of the ^ftori the. year following. His 
enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an immediate attempt 
against him. and openly brought back Leonidas from Tegea, 
and placed nim on the throne. The people saw it with plea- 
sure; for they were angry at finding tnemselve^ deceived with 
respect to the promised distribution of lands. Agesilaus had 
hardly escap^ their fury, had not his son Hippomedon, who 
was held in great esteeni by the whole city on account of his 
valour, interceded for his life. 

The kings both took sanctuary, Agis in ChakkeeuSy and Cle- 
ombrotus in the temple of Neptune, it was against the latter 
that Leonidas was most incensed: and, therefore, passing Agis 
by, he went with a party of soldiers to seize Cleombrotus, 
whom he reproached, in terms of resentment, with conspiring 

* He wrote the history of Persia. 
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•niiMt him, thoiu;b honoured with his alliance, depriving him 
oTthe crown, anoomishing him his country. 

Cleomhrotus had nothing to say, but sat m the deepest dis- 
tress and silence* Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, had 
looked upon the injury done her father as done to herself: 
when Cleombrottts roboed him of the crown, she left him, to 
console her father in his misfortune. While he was in sanc- 
tuary, she staid with him. and when he retired, she attended 
him in his flight, sympathizing with his sorrow, and full of 
resentment against Cleombrotus. But when the fortunes of 
her father changed, she changed too. She joined her hudnnd 
as a suppliant, and was founa sitting by him with great marks 
of tenaerness, and her two children, one on each side, at her 
feet The whole company were much struck at the sight, and 
they could not refrain from tears whon they considered her 
goodness of heart, and such supmor instances of affection. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and dishevel- 
led hair, thus addressed Leonidas:-^^ It was not, my dear ^- 
ther, compassion for Cleombrotus which put me in this habit, 
add gpive me this look df misery. My sorrows took their date 
with your misfortunes and your banishment, and have ever 
since remained my familiar comipanions. Now you have eon- 
quered your enemies, and are again king of Sparta, should I 
still retain these ensiens of affliction, or assume festival and 
royal omaments,'whiIe the husband of my youth, whom you 
gave me, falls a victim to your v^ieeance? If his own sub- 
mission, if the tears of his wife and childrea, can not propitiate 
you, he must suffer a severer punishment for his offences than 
you require; — ^he must see his beloved wife die beforo him. 
For how can I live and support Uie sight of my own sex, after 
both my husband and my father have refused to hearken to 
my supplication, — when it appears that, both as a wife and a 
daughter, I am .born to be miserable with my family? If this 
poor man had any plausible reasons for what he did, I obviated 
them all by forsaking him to follow you. But you furnish 
him with a sufficient apology for his misbehaviour, by show- 
ins that a crown is so great and desirable an object, that a son- 
in-law must be slain, and a daughter utterly disregarded, where 
that is in the auestioo. 

Chelonis. after this supplication, rested her cheek upon her 
husband's head, and, with an eye dim and languid with sor- 
row, looked round on the spectators. Leonidas consulted his 
friends upon the point, and then commanded Cleombrotus to 
rise and go into exile; but he desired Chelonis to stay, and not 
leave so affectionate a father, who had been kind enough to 
grant her husband's life. Chelonis, however, would not be 
persuaded. When her husband was risen from the ground. 
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she put one ehild in his armS| and took the other herself^ and 
after haying paid due homagje at the altar where they had taken 
sanctuary, she went with him into banishmeqt: so that, had 
not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the love of false glory, 
he must have thought exile with such a woman a greater hap- 
piness than a kingdom without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the q^h&ri removed, 
and others put in their place, Leonidas laid a scheme to get 
Agis into his power. At first he desired him to leave his 
sanctuary, and resume his share in the government: — ^ For 
the people,'' he said, << thought he might well be pardoned, as 
a young man ambitious of nonour; and the rather, because 
tiiey. as well as he. had been deceived by the craft of Agesi- 
laus.'' But when ne found that Agis suspected him. and cnose 
to stay where he was, he threw off the mask or kindness. 
Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, used to give Agis 
their company, for they were his intimate friends. They like- 
wise conducted him from the temple to the bath, and, after he 
had bathed, brought him back to the sanctuary. Amphares 
had lately borron^ a great deal of plate and otna*«rich furni- 
ture of Agesistrata, and he hoped, that if he could destroy the 
king and the princesses of his tamily, hemi^ht keep those 
goods as his own. On this account^ he is sajd to have first 
nstened to the suggestions of Leonidas, and to have endea* 
voured to bring the ^hari, his colleagues, to do the same. 

As Agis spent the rest of his time in the temple, and only 
went out to the bath, they resolved to make use of that oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, one day on.his return, they met him with 
a great appearance of friendship, and as thfey conducted him 
on his way, conversed with much freedom and gaiety, which 
his youth and their intimacy with him seemed to warrant 
But when they came to the turning of a street, which led to 
the prison, Amphares, by virtue of his office, arrested him: — ' 
" I take you, Agis,*' said he,. " into custody, in order to your 
giving account to the q)hori of your administration." At thet 
same time, Demochares, who was a tall strong man, wrapped 
his cloak about his head, and dragged him off. The rest, as 
they had previously concerted the thing, pushed him on be- 
hind; and no one coming to his rescue or assistance, he was 
committed to prison. 

Leonidas presently came with a strong band of mercenaries 
to secure the prison without; and the athari entered it with 
such senators ib were of their party. They b^n, as in a ju- 
dicial process, with demanding what he had to say in defence 
of his proceedings; and as the yoiin^ prince only lauehed at 
their dissimulation, Amphares told him,-—'' They would soon 
make him weep for his presumption." Another of the ephari 
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•eeming inclined to pot him in a way of exeusiag himaelf and 
getting off asked him, — ^< Whether Lysander and Agesilaus 
had not foreed him into the measures he took?" Bat Agis 
answered, — ** I was forced by no man; it was m^ attaclmient 
to the institutions qf Lycumis, and my desire to imitate him, 
which made me adopt nis torm of government'' Then the 
same magistrate demanded, — '' Whether he repented of what 
he had done?" and his answer was, — *^ I shall never repent of 
so glorious a design, though I see death before my eyes." 
Upon this they paMd sentence -of death upon him, and com- 
manded the omeen to. carry him into the deeadcy which is a 
small apartment in the prison where they strangle malefsc- 
tors. Alt the officers durst not touch him, and the very mer- 
cenaries declined it; for they thou^t it impious to ky violent 
hands on a kinSi Demochares seeing this, loaded th^n with 
reproaches, and threatened to punish them. At the same 
time, he bud hold on Agis himself, and thrust him into the 
dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Aj^s wis taken 
into custody, and there was a great concourse oi people at the 
prison-gates with lanterns and torches. Among the numbers 
who resented these pi:oceedings, were the mother and grand- 
mother of Ads, crying out and begging that the king might 
be heard and jud^d by the people intull assembly. JJut ihiSj 
instead of procuring him a respite, hastened his execution; (or 
they were afraid he would be rescued in the ni^t if the tumult 
should increase. 

As Aeis was goinj; to execution, he peroeived one of the 
officers lamenting his fate with tears; upon which he said| — 
** My friend, dry up your tears; for, as I suffer innocently, I 
am in a better condition than those who condemn me contrar 
to law and justice." So saying, he cheerfully ofiered his neck 
to the executioner. 

Amnhares.then going to the eate, Agesistrata threw herself 
at his feet, on account of their long intimacy and friendship. 
*He raised her from the ground, and told her, — ^^ No farther 
violence should be offered het son, nor should he now have 
any hard treatment" He told her, too, she might go in and 
see her son if she pleased. She desired that her mother might 
be admitted with nen and Amphares assured her there would 
be no objection. When he had let them in, he commanded 
the gates to be locked a^iin, and Archidamia to be first intro- 
duced. She was very old, and had lived in gieat honour and 
esteem ainon^ the Spartans. After she was. put to death, he 
ordered Agesistrata to walk in. She did so^ and beheld her 
son extended on the ground, and her mother hanging; by the 
neck. She assisted the officers in taking Archidamia down, 
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plaeed the body by that of Ads, and wrapped it decently up. 
Then embracing ner son, and kissing him, she said, — ^ my 
son, thy too great moderation, lenity, and humanity, have 
ruined Doth thee and us." Amphares, who, from the door, 
saw and heard all that passed, went up in great furjr to Age- 
sistrata, and said, — ^^ If you approved your son's actions, you 
shall also have his reward.'^ She rose up to meet her fate, and 
said, with a sigh for her country, — ^ May all this be for Uie 
good of Spam!'^ 

When tneiB ^ents were reported in the city, and the three 
corpses carried out, the terror the sad scene inspired was not 
so great but that the people openly expressed their grief and 
indignation, and their hatred of Leonidas and Amp&res: for 
they were persuaded that there had not been such a train of 
villanous and impious actions at Sparta since the Dorians first 
inhabited Peloponnesus. The majesty of the kings of Sparta 
had been held m such veneration, even by their enemies, that 
the]^ had scrupled to strike* them when tney had opportunity 
for it in battle. Hence it was. that, in the many actions be- 
^ tween the Lacedaemonians ana the other Greeks, the former 
had lost only their king Cleombrotus, who fell by a javelin at 
the battle of Leuctra,a little before the times of rhilip of Ma- 
cedon. As for Theopompus, who as the Messeniana affirm, 
was slain by Aristomenes, the Lacedaemonians deny it, and 
say he was on\y wounded. That, indeed, is a matter of some 
dispute; but it is certain that Agis was the first king of Lace* 
daemon put to death by the epSori; and that he sunered only 
for engaging in an enterprise that Was truly glorious and wor- 
thy of Sparta: though he was of an a^ at which even errors 
are considereo as pardonable. His friends had more reason to 
complain of him than his enemies, for saving Leonidas, and 
trusting his associates^ in the undesigning generosity and 
goodness of his heart 
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